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Constitution 


ARTICLE L.—Name. 


This body shall be called The National Association of 
Elocutionists. 

[June 30, 1905, the name was changed to “ The Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Speech Arts.” | 


ARTICLE Il.—Osygecr. 


To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, and 
to unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teach- 
ers of elocution and oratory in closer professional and per- 
sonal relationship, by means of correspondence, conven- 
tions, and exchange of publications. 


ARTICLE I1].—Mempersulip. 
(Adopted July 2, 1897.) 


SECTION 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of oratory, 
elocution, dramatic expression, or voice culture for speech, 
or any author of works upon these subjects, any public 
reader, public speaker or professional actor shall be eligible 
to Active Membership. But every applicant for Active 
Membership shall have a general education equivalent to 
graduation from an English high school, and, in addition, 
shall be graduated from some recognized school of elocu- 
tion, oratory, expression or dramatic art, or shall have had 
the equivalent training in private under a teacher of recog- 
nized ability; and, furthermore, shall have had at least two 
years of professional experience as artist or teacher subse- 
quent to graduation or the completion of the equivalent 
private course. 

Sec. 2. Associate Membership.—All persons not eligible 
to Active Membership (including students of subjects 
named in Section 1) shall be eligible to Associate Member- 
ship. Associate members shall not be entitled to vote or 
hold office, but shall enjoy all other privileges of member- 
ship. 
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Sec. 3. Honorary Mombership.—Persons of eminence in 
the profession, or such as may have rendered conspicuous 
service to the Association, may be elected to Honorary 
Membership. 

(Adopted June 30, 1905.) 

Sec. 4. Membership Fee-—The fee for Active Member- 
ship in the Association shall be $5 for the first year, payable 
on application for membership, and $2 for each succeeding 
year. The fee for Associate Membership shall be $2 for the 
first and each succeeding year. Non-payment of dues for 
two successive years shall entail loss of membership in the 
Association. 


(Amendment Adopted July 1, 1904.) 


Active members who entail loss of membership by non- 
payment of dues shall not be re-instated nor re-elected to 
membership until after payment in full of all arrears, this 
ruling to be operative after the first meeting of the Board 
at the 1905 Convention. 

Sec. 5. lection.—Election, except in the case of Hon- 
orary Membership, shall be by the Board of Directors, upon 
recommendation by the Committee on Credentials. Hon- 
orary Members shall be elected by the whole body. 

Sec. 6. Credentials—The Board of Directors of the 
Association shall elect from their number a Committee on 
Credentials, who shall determine the fitness of all appli- 
cants for admission. The first committee shall consist of 
three members, elected for one, two and three years respect- 
ively. The vacaney occurring each year shall be filled at 
each annual meeting by the election of a member for the 
full term of three years. In case of the inability of any 
member to serve out the term for which he was elected, the 
Board of Directors shall also elect a member for the unex- 
pired portion thereof. The Committee on Credentials shall 
publish in the official organ of the Association from time 
to time a list of applicants recommended by them for mem- 
bership, and shall post a complete list of the same in some 
conspicuous part of the hall of meeting, -at least twelve 
hours preceding the opening of the convention. Applica- 
tions received later than the Saturday preceding the con- 
vention shall be referred to subsequent meetings of the 
Board of Directors; but in no case shall an applicant be’ 
elected without twelve hours’ notice of his recommendation 
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by posting the same. Any member having a valid objection 
to the admission of an applicant so posted shall have the 
privilege of a hearing thereupon, before the Committee on 
Credentials. Pending election, the Committee on Creden- 
- tials may instruct the doorkeeper to admit all applicants 
upon presentation of the Treasurer’s receipt for member- 
ship dues. 


Sec. 7. Appeal.—Appeal from the action of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials may be made to the Board of Direc- 
tors, but from the action of the Board there can be no 
appeal. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFrricers. 


There shal! be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, whose duties shall 
be those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. There 
shall also be a Board of twenty-one Directors divided into 
three classes: Committee of Ways and Means, Literary 
Committee, and Board of Trustees. The seven persons 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be elected for 
three years, the seven receiving the next highest number 
shall be elected for two years, and the next seven for one 
year. The officers first named shall be ex-officio members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Seven Directors shall be elected annually to fill places 
of the seven retiring. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 
The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the 
Association determine. 


ARTICLE VI.—Secrions. 


The Association may, during the year, organize itself 
into sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each 
being responsible for papers and reports in its special de- 
partments of study, which documents shall be forwarded to 
the Directors. 
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ARTICLE VII—ALTERATIONS. 


Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present, at any annual meet- 


ing, provided that three months’ notice of the same shall be 


given to the Directors in writing. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Norice or ALTERATION. 


Any and all notices of alterations of, and amendments 
to, the Constitution, duly announced in Talent during 
the year, shall be deemed lawful notice to each and 
every member of the Association; said alteration or amend- 
ment shall be open to discussion and acceptance or rejec- 
tion at the coming convention, as provided in Article VII. 
of the Constitution. Such notification shall be duly signed 
by the Chairman and Board of Directors, 


ee a 


By-Laws 


oe 


1. Rules of Order—Rules of order shall be those gov- 
cerning all deliberative assemblies, Roberts’s “ Rules of 
Order” being the standard of authority in cases of doubt. 


2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the 
Board of Directors. A quorum of the Association for busi- 
ness purposes shall consist of thirty-five members. 


3. Elections—New members shall be passed upon by 
the Committee and elected by the Board of Directors. Not 
more than three honorary members shall be elected in one 
year. 

4. Committees —The Committee on Ways and Means 
shall consider and report to the Directors the time, place 
and arrangements for each annual meeting, subject to the 
approval of the Association. The Literary Committee shall 
be responsible for the literary, scientific and artistic fea- 
tures of the annual meeting, and shall report the same to 
the Board. The Trustees shall have control of the prop- 
erty of the Association, books, manuscripts, or works of art. 
They shall be responsible for the custody of revenue of the 
Association, whether from donations, bequests, members’ 
fees, investments, or from other sources. 


5. Absent Members——Members detained from attending 
the annual meeting shall notify the Secretary. 

6. Papers.—No paper shall be read before the Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Elocutionists,* except 
by the author of the same, and no essay shall be pub- 
lished in the official report of the Association, except 
such as has been read by the author at the Conven- 
tion, the proceedings of which constitute the report 
of said Convention. But this by-law shall not be construed 
so as to prevent the reading and publishing of the essay of 
any distinguished scientist or litterateur who may be 
invited by the literary Committee to prepare an essay for 
the Association. The Literary Committee shall be account- 
able to the Board of Directors for all such invitations. 


[* The Association for the Advancement of the Speech Arts. } 
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%. Adverlising—No person, whether a member of the 
Association or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any 
manner in the rooms of the Convention, any publication, 
composition, device, school or invention of any sort, 
whether by free distribution, by circulars, or orally. 


8. Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—The above 
provisions shall be modified or suspended only by a two- 
thirds vote at regular meetings. 
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proceedings of Fourteenth Annual 
Convention 


First Session of Main Body 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Elocutionists, and the final one of the body 
under this name, was held at Washington, D. C., in the 
Auditorium of the Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia, on June 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th, 1905. 

The first session of the main body was called to order 
at 3 o'clock p.m., Monday, June 26th, by the President, Mr. 
Robert Irving Fulton, dean of the School of Oratory, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 

The convention was opened with prayer offered by Rev. 
Wallace Radcliffe, of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D.C. 


Prayer 


REV. WALLACE RADCLIFFE, OF THE NEW YORK AVENUE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father: We thank Thee 
for Thy good gifts to us and to all men, and especially in 
this hour we thank Thee for health of body, and for vigor 
of mind, and for all these Thy gifts that bring to us the joy 
of the earth, the joy of friendship, the joy of companion- 
ship with Thee, and the joy of the hope of a glorious immor- 
tality. 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that Thou visitest him? Behold, Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels; Thou crownest him with 
glory and with honor. 

And in this hour we especially thank Thee for the gift 
of speech. We thank Thee that we can thus have converse 
one with the other. We thank Thee that Thou dost make 
us able to give expression to others’ thoughts, and that 
through our gift of speech Thou hast endowed us with in- 
fluence and with manifold opportunities of development. 
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We thank Thee, Oh, God! that Thou hast given to us 
the revelation of Thy life in Jesus Christ, who is to us the 
Word of God, the Word made flesh; and we pray that by 
Thy Holy Spirit Thou wouldst bring us so near to Thee, 
so intimate in our companionship, so gracious in his min- 
istry, that we by our faith, by our love, by our hope, by our 
obedience to Thee, by our conscientious use of these gifts, 
may be to our fellow men as the word of God; that they, 
seeing our good works, may glorify our Father in Heaven. 

We pray for Thy blessing upon this Association, and 
thank Thee for the kindly providence that has watched 
over its members by the way, and has brought them to- 
gether at this hour. 

Do Thou be with them in their conference; in their 
pleasure seeking; in all their visit, that they may be cared 
for in Thy loving providence, and protected from every 
danger, and that by Thy Spirit Thou shalt so endow and 
keep them that their coming together may be for a bless- 
ing upon themselves, to the glory of God, for a benediction 
upon their fellow-men and to the praise and to the glory 
of Thy grace in Jesus Christ. Amen! 


PRESIDENT FuLTon: We are now to enjoy the rare 
pleasure of an address of welcome by Hon. Henry B. Mac- 
farland, President Board of Commissioners, of Washington, 
D.C. 


Address of Weleome 


HON. HENRY B. F. MACFARLAND, 
President Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen :—I bid you a 
warm welcome. I may say that the Weather Bureau is not 
under the District Government, but under the National 
Government, or we might have been able to give you a 
cooler afternoon; but at all events, it is bright, clear 
weather. It shows you what we get of a summer time in 
Washington, and it represents fairly the moral welcome 
which the national capital extends to you to-day. 

I am very sensible of the significance and of the import- 
ance of this gathering. It appeals to me very strongly, be- 
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cause I believe that the cultivation of expression is one of 
the most neglected of our forms of education. I wish that 
from the national capital at this meeting you might be able 
to begin an effort which would soon change the national 
voice, and make it low and musical, and sweet and powerful, 
taking out of it all the local twangs and provincialism, and 
giving that noble organ the place that it ought to have in 
our national life. 

Carlyle has well said that the nation without literature 
is dumb, and the nation without proper expression and 
without a proper voice is little better than the dumb man. 
Here in the national capital, where all the people come 
from all corners of our country, we hear all the varieties of 
voice; and, while I would not admit it in the presence of 
foreigners, I think it is perfectly true to say that we have 
a great deal to learn, all of us, in the use of our voices. 

Of course, there are those who tell us that we do not 
need to use our voices any more in public speaking, that 
the day of oratory is gone forever, and that there is no 
ionger use except for the purposes of conversation, for the 
human voice; but I am very sure that no one of us here be- 
lieves that to be true. Just so long as heart thrills heart, 
just so long as mind responds to mind, the human voice 
will have its own power and place. Whenever the preacher 
or the orator has anything to say he will find his audience 
eager to hear and quick to act. It is, of course, perfectly 
true that the great speeches of our own great statesmen 
have been quite as important as any of their acts. The 
speeches of President Roosevelt have as great an interest 
and value as the acts of President Roosevelt; and we can all 
recall without difficulty not only in our own history, but in 
the history of the world, great epoch-making utterances 
of men of genius. 

Now, it may be that we have fewer men of genius. It 
may be that there are fewer orators than there used to be; 
but I am very sure that whenever the orator speaks with 
power and gives a message he will have his audience and 
his response. Some one said a year or two ago that if 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay were living to-day 
nobody would listen to them, that they might prose away 
in the Senate to empty galleries with their long speeches. 
But, of course, that is not so. If Daniel Webster or Henry. 
Clay were in the Senate, either would have his audience 
and would have his response. 
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Now you, ladies and gentlemen, are doing a great and 
important work in teaching the art of how to use the 
human voice, and how to express in every possible way the 
thoughts, the ideas, which make for the wealth and the edi- 
fication of the people; and, therefore, I feel that you are 
well entitled to that welcome which Washington is glad to 
give you to-day. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FULTON: We are next to have a welcome 
representing the educational life of Washington city and 
our country, to be given by Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United States of America. 
(Applause.) 


Address of Weleome 


BY DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 


Commissioner of Education of the United States of 
America. 


Ladies and Gentleme brought 
a professional welcome to you, in the name of the people 
of Washington, however. 

The people of Washington welcome your Association 
not only out of their high respect to you personally, but out 
of their respect for the work in which you are engaged. 
They know that the teachers of elocution labor to create 
in their pupils gracefulness and good taste, a sense of fit- 
ness in the delivery of their thoughts to an audience. The 
successful study of elocution succeeds in obtaining the 
power and the habit of using the voice in such a way as to 
convey evidence of good breeding, self-control, considera- 
tion of others, the possession of a character refined by asso- 
ciation with people of culture and high station; and all this 
is manifested not only before a public audience, but also in 
private conversation. 

This is a worthy object and should be ever present in 
the minds of the directors of schools. They should obtain 
good teachers of elocution. ‘ Manners are one-half the 
man,” it used to be said. Some people say that manners 
are three-quarters of the man. I do not know about this 
myself, but it is some large fraction of the man, and I 
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should prefer to think that morals are three-quarters of 
the man, unless morals include manners. Manners are the 
seeming and morals are the real being, of character. But 
if one wishes to develop in himself morals he must be very 
careful to hold in check his natural impulses and carefully 
examine each one of them by the moral standard. In the 
next place, he should be careful to conform his action to 
the moral, and he should labor constantly to make his man- 
ners exhibit this conformity. Manners, therefore, furnish 
a sort of training school for the essential thing in charae- 
ter. The beautiful is the appearance or manifestation of 
the true—a very old saying of Plato’s. Beautiful manners 
are the manifestation of a good character. All persons 
should leath beautiful manners, and they should see to it 
that they have the solid good character as the foundation 
of the appearance or manifestation. 

In the second place, the people of Washington welcome 
vou to their city because of the side of usefulness, the side 
of immediate usefulness in your instruction. For you show 
the orator how to conserve his voice and his nervous 
energy. <A strained voice, elevated to a high pitch, has 
something querulous in it. It also very frequently is indis- 
tinct and pains the hearer to follow it and separate iis 
words, one from another, with deliberateness sufficient to 
a complete understanding of the words separate, and the 
words united in meaning, in the sentence. The elocutionist 
corrects this fault which places the speaker at such a dis- 
advantage as to deprive the hearer of the benefit of the 
fine thoughts and solid wisdom in the discourse. The 
speaker who has not learned the art of the elocutionist is 
liable to failure in reaching the minds of his audience; to 
failure, therefore, in persuasion. He more or less ruins 
the cause which he undertakes to advocate. 

Physically speaking, he overstrains his nerves and he 
overstrains his organs of speech. His voice becomes 
squeaky, or it becomes hoarse, and incipient bronchitis is 
the consequence. The elocutionist shows him how to speak 
so deliberately and how to produce tones with such an 
effort of the lungs that it deepens his voice and makes it 
impressive and convincing in its tones as well as delightful 
io hear. How many people, especially among the 
clergy and among the lyceum lecturers, | have known 


who have confessed to me that the advice of the elocution- 


ist first gave them an ability to use the proper tones of 
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voice and the proper deliberation which enabled them to 
reach large audiences with great effect. 

I am sure that this is a great piece of usefulness, to 
teach this lesson of the conservation and perfection of the 
voice in the delivery of thoughts on high themes. 

In conclusion permit me to recapitulate. The people 
of Washington welcome you, first as persons and secondly 
as an association devoted to these high things, the produc- 
ing of beautiful oral expression as teachers of the art of 
preserving the human voice and making it effective. 


PRESIDENT Futon: Ladies and gentlemen, I am now 
to give a number which is not announced on the program, 
perhaps through an oversight of the printer. 

From the organization of our Association we have had 
the habit of requiring from the Chairman, or President, an 
address. As I have the honor to fill that position at this 
time, I shall proceed with that number of the program. 


Address of the President 


MR. ROBERT I, FULTON, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Fellow Members of the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists, Ladies and Gentlemen :—In assuming the duties of 
this office permit your President to acknowledge his appre- 
ciation of the high honor you have conferred upon him and 
the loyal support you have given him in the arduous task 
of preparation for this convention. Allow the further 
pledge of faithfulness to duty in all that shall appertain to 
the upbuilding of our Association and that important field 
of education for which it stands. 

In accepting the freedom of this beautiful city, so grace- 
fully extended in the addresses of welcome by Commis- 
sioner Macfarland and Dr. Harris, we, from the four cor- 
ners of our common country, feel that we have come unto 
our own, for what man or woman among us has not felt the 
thrill of that patriotic emotion expressed in the poet’s 
words, 

“This is my own—my native land ! ” 
and has not felt that at least once in his life-time he should 
journey to this Mecca of our national life? We are here; 
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and we have been told that Washington is ours. What 
we shall do with it may be better seen at the close of our 
session. We thank you, gentlemen, for your cordial words 
of welcome. 

While the keys of the city, now in our possession, may 
unlock many of the material treasures here in evidence, 
we are even more eager to respond to the sentiments out- 
lined in the address of the Commissioner of Edueation, Dr. 
Harris, representing the educational and literary life of 
this Athens of our nation. 

As in days of classic Greece and Rome, the great poets, 
philosophers, dramatists and orators came together for 
mutual uplift and inspiration at various times and in vari- 
ous places, so we find this residential influence among our 
own authors, artists and orators of to-day. At one time 
Boston was the * Hub” of our literary life. Later New 
York city could count the names of more authors than 
could any other American city; but is it not true that for 
at least a part of each year the current of literary life finds 
its high tide in Washington city, with its libraries and 
museums, its art galleries and public buildings, and its 
halls of Congress, where the eloquence of the nation makes 
for our glory and honor among nations? 

The cause of education is the nation’s cause. Our per- 
petuity among the nations of earth will be assured not so 
much by our force of arms on land and sea, or by our 
material wealth and natural resources, as by the physical, 
mental and moral character of our manhood and woman- 
hood. God grant that commercialism, important as it may 
be, shall not take the place of character, nor material pros- 
perity supplant that idealism and inspiration which are the 
well-springs of literary life. For this hope education 
stands. 

We apprehend that the interest which the public may 
have in our meeting here centers in our relation with and 
contribution to the general cause of education. In the 
curricula of all our institutions of learning, from the public 
school system to the highest university work, we claim a 
place and a mission; for, side by side with the acquirement 
of all knowledge is the ability to impart to others the 
power to express that knowledge. Co-ordinate with the 
pouring-in process of education is the e duco, the leading 
out of one’s powers. It is noble to sit at the feet of some 
great master and receive instruction, but it is glorious to 
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be able to give our knowledge to others. ‘Truly, it is 
“more blessed to give than to receive.” Expression is the 
counterpart of impression.* In fact, expression is the ulti- 
mate aim of education. This is true even in the most 
mechanical and technical forms of education. 

In the laboratory the chemist combines two chemicals 
of opposite affinities and watches with keenest interest 
their expression in vapor or gas or temperature, or in the 
magic force expressed in the electric spark. The mathe- 
matician may enjoy the juggling of figures, but he seeks 
their expression in the constructed bridge, in the builded 
temple, or the majestic movements of the ocean liner. We 
search the heavens through the lenses of a Lick or a Yerkes 
telescope, and ask the message of the stars. To the scholar, 
Greek roots, Latin paradigms and French and German 
idioms may have a charm; but the absorbing interest lies 
in the expression of thought and emotion wrapped up in 
the language of a dead or foreign tongue. Interpretation 
is a more vital and lasting process educationally than mere 
translation; and the teacher of language of the future will 
be a reader who has.the power to teach translation through 
expression, 

The time was when the teacher of literature told the 
story of what a poet ate and breathed and wore and read 
and looked upon, when he wrote his poem; but our modern 
ideals of education demand the service of the interpretive 
reader who can make his students think the thoughts and 
feel the emotions and thus catch the spirit which made the 
poem or oration a reality. Abstract discussion of the dis- 
puted authorship of Shakespeare or Bacon has long since 
given place to interpretation of those dramatic pages which 
are the crowning glory of our English literature. 

In nature we interpret beauty of form and color, and 
catch the message of the fields and woods. The blossoms 
of the springtime speak the language of promise which 
finds its full expression in the golden fruitage of autumn. 
All animate nature reveals itself in no uncertain language. 
The songs of the birds, the murmur of the brook, the whis- 
per of the winds, the crash of the storm, the roar of the 
ecean, but exemplify the principles of the art of expression, 
and we teachers of that art do an educational service when 
we teach others to interpret these sounds of nature through 
elocution, and so train the youth of the land that they may 
become expressive of their own thoughts and responsive to 
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the thoughts and emotions of others and of nature’s life. 
This is the basic principle upon which we value the friend- 
ships of life. We love those who respond to our own moods: 
who laugh with us in joy; who sympathize with us when the 
shadows of life cross our pathway. 

The business of our profession is to help others to un- 
lock the hidden treasures that may lie within a receptive 
soul; to open up the natural channels of expression, clogged 
perhaps by false methods of education, or by an unfortun- 
ute environment, and to help make our nation a responsive, 
expressive people. 

Nor have we any apology to offer for our connection 
with educational affairs. When we organized this Associa- 
tion thirteen years ago, a college professorship was a rarity 
in our ranks. ‘To-day we cannot supply the demand for 
instruction in the high schools and universities of our coun- 
try. Many of us divide our time among several schools and 
colleges, any one of which could claim the entire time of 
one or more instructors, while others of us devote ourselves 
to perhaps the more lucrative work of special schools of 
our own in which we prepare students for public school and 
college positions or for public life. The demand in this 
direction is so great and the importance of our work so 
well understood in educational circles that it is highly 
exvsential that we meet in annual convention to discuss the 
various means and methods by which our art may become 
most successful and effective. 

It has been said that a nation’s history may be read in 
the utterances of her great orators. Truly the art of pub- 
lic speech has brought to pass many of the great events of 
history and is such a vital factor in our national life to-day 
that this Association of teachers of the speech arts asks a 
studious hearing in this our national capital on the part of 
the press and the public. 

We come with a message and a mission which will be 
seen in the addresses and discussions of our various ses- 
sions. To these we cordially invite the literary public. If 
we are technical at times, remember, we are investigating 
those fundamental facts and principles which are vital to 
our art. If we fall short of ideal oratory at times, remem- 
ber that many of us have spent our lives in the class-room 
as teachers of those whose eloquence has molded public 
opinion and stamped our national life. 

It will be seen that the literary and artistic interests of 
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our Association are twofold; we are to consider the method 
and the product; the science and the art; the school and the 
platform; the work of the one is done by special schools, 
gymnasia, academies, colleges and universities. The prac- 
tical success of the other is the aim of the conversationalist, 
the reader, the entertainer, the lecturer, the orator, the 
actor and the dramatic profession. 

An examination of the curricula of all the various 
schools will reveal the fact that while elocution lies at the 
foundation of all true instruction in expression, it is only 
the foundation and not the superstructure which towers 
above it. ‘That elocution is basic and fundamental goes 
without saying, but the public needs to know that we do 
not claim an all-inclusive significance of the term. Elocu- 
tion is a means, not an end. It is a method, not an aim; a 
philosophy which guides rather than a catalogue of all 
we do. 

Realizing the misconception of the words “ elocution ” 
and “ elocutionist ” which even our lexicographers have not 
defined correctly, our special schools have cast about for 
cther names; and we have “ schools of oratory,” “ schools 
of expression,” “schools of speech arts,” “schools of 
dramatic art,” “schools of public speaking,” ete. In like 
manner, chairs in the schools and colleges have been vari- 
ously named, “ teacher of physical expression,” “* instructor 
in elocution and vocal culture,” “ professor of oratory,” 
“professor of interpretation,” “ professor of debate and 
oratory,” “ professor of public speaking,” ete. 

But elocution proper forms only a part, and sometimes 
a small part of the courses given by various instructors. In 
one chair of elocution and oratory in a university of the 
middle West a course beginning with elocution extends 
through literary interpretation, argumentation and debate, 
oratory, Shakespeare, rhetorical criticism, monology, dram- 
atization, normal and thesis work; with a college credit 
of forty-five hours for the whole course on the one hundred 
and eighty required for the baccalaureate degrees, elocution 
represents only about one-seventh of the whole course of 
this department. Yet it is a necessary first seventh abso- 
lutely required of all before the upper work is allowed. A 
single wheel, or even a cog in the mechanism of a watch is 
only a small part, but it is essential. These proportions 
hold in the courses offered by many of our members who 
have special schools. 
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Honored as it is and has been in the past, elocution is 
not inclusive or wholly representative of our work as teach- 
ers. So with the public art side of our profession, we see 
the advertisements of “ elocutionists,” ‘“ public readers,” 
“ recitationists,” “ impersonators,” “ characterists,” * mon- 
ologists,” “* story-tellers ” and “ entertainers.” 

It will be seen that while the terms “ elocution ” and 
“elocutionist ” have a distinct place and an honorable 
record among the various forms of instruction and public 
entertainment, they are not inclusive and therefore do not 
represent the profession at large. 

Just here allow the reading of a page from the proceed- 
ings of our first National Convention, held in Columbia Col 
lege, New York, June 27th to July 2d, 1892: 

(Extract read by President Fulton from proceedings 
of the first National Convention of Public Readers and 
Teachers of Elocution, held in New York city, in Columbia 
College, June 27th to July 2d, 1892.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
“JT. Name.—This body shall be called the National 
Academy of Elocution and Oratory. 


DISCUSSION. 

“Dr. Tuwine: I move that the articles of the consti- 
tution and by-laws be taken up one by one for adoption. 
Carried. 

“Mr. WERNER: I move to amend the name of the or- 
genization to read, ‘ This body shall be called the National 
Association of Elocutionists and Teachers of Oratory.” 

“Mr. HAMBERLIN: I offer the following amendment to 
Mr. Werner’s amendment: ‘ This body shall be called the 
National Association of Teachers of Reading, Oratory and 
Dramatic Expression.’ 

“Mr. CLARK: I wish to ask how the word ‘ national ’ 
is construed? If it includes only the United States, and 
Canada be excluded, I shall have to withdraw. I merely 
want to know if the word ‘ national’ will include Canada. 

“CHAIRMAN: I can say that Canada will be included. 
The name ‘ national’ is given merely for use in incorpor- 


ating in this country; but anybody can join from any 


country. 
“Mr. Leakey: I object to the word ‘ Academy’ in the 
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report of the Organization Committee, because it localizes 
the organization, and the Association is to take in the 
whole country. 

* A vote was taken on Mr. Hamberlin’s amendment. 
Lost. 

“Mr. Soper: I wish to offer a further amendment: 
‘This body shall be called the National Elocutionary and 
Oratorical Association.’ Lost. 

* President Mackay suggested that the only way to get 
at the name was to vote on it word by word. A vote was 
taken on the word * Association ’ and carried. 

“Mr. Hamberlin moved to substitute ‘of expression’ 
for ‘ elocutionists.’ Lost. 

“Mr. Furron: I object to the use of any word or 
words that shall take the place of the honored word * elo- 
cutionist.’”. This is the first great opportunity in the history 
of our profession to dignify that term, and we cannot afford 
to slight it. Many of us have felt the keen edge of sarcasm 
with which that name has been uttered, and we have borne 
the disgrace that others have brought upon it; but we have 
not forsaken the banner upon which that name is inscribed. 
We have fought for it, and it has become sacred to us. Not 
only have we fought for it, but under that name have we 
conquered and triumphed. Shall we discard the flag in the 
hour of victory? The schools and colleges of the land are 
looking toward us to-day, and largely upon our delibera- 
tions will their recognition of the elocutionist depend. Let 
us show the world that we are not ashamed of our name. 

“Mr. Ayres moved that the words ‘ of elocutionists ’ 
be added. Carried. 

“ Mr. Sournwick:—I move that the name of this Asso- 
ciation be ‘ The National Association of Elocutionists.’ 

“ Mr. Werner accepted this as a substitute for his orig- 
inal amendment, and the motion was carried.” 

In view of these proceedings and our subsequent his- 
tory, perhaps the proposition of a change of name for our 
Association can come from your present president with an 
honesty of motive and a sincerity of purpose that cannot 
be questioned. No one makes a greater personal sacrifice 
in relinquishing the old name, but a realization of the pres- 
ent and future needs of the Association and a full sense of 
duty in this office of honor and responsibility impels the 
proposition of a new name. After careful consideration 
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and consultation with some of our most loyal members, the 
most truly representative name seems to be “ The National 
Association of Readers and Teachers of Public Speaking.” 
s After thought and discussion in our board and business 
meetings, your better wisdom may adopt some other word- 
ing, but the essential meaning should be maintained. 
Every public speaker is a reader, good or bad, as the 

_case may be, and every teacher of any form of expression 
intended for the pulpit, bar, platform or stage is a teacher (| 
of public speaking. We realize the importance of private 
speech so intimately connected with all forms of education, 
from the first steps of pronunciation and English gram- 
mar to the study of the latest economical problem as a part 
of our work; but the training for public speech is the same 
as that given for the social circle; the lesser is implied in 
the greater, and the term public speaking is, therefore, in- ‘ 
clusive. Ce 

On the other hand, the term “ expression” is too gen- 
eral, and is not definitive of our real work. It includes 
all vocal and instrumental music, painting, sculpture and 
architecture, great branches of this art which cannot be 
successfully incorporated in any one special school or col- 
} lege professorship. The terms “ reader” and “ teacher of 
¢ public speaking ” are at least inclusive and distinctive. We 
submit them to your earnest consideration, and the Board 
of Directors may see fit to lay the whole matter before you 
near the latter part of our present session. 

In recognition of the fact that this is a day and age 
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of organization, we should strive for a more thorough mar- ) 
shalling of forces by forming our general membership into ; 


State organizations, each of which shall send an official del- 
egate or committee annually to the national convention. 
Such delegates or committees shall make reports or greet- 
ings at the opening of our annual sessions, conveving 
information of importance to all. They can bring the mes- 
sage of the recognition of their work in their own terri- 
tories, the demand for such work, the state of their special 
schools and public school and college courses, public plat- 
form work, lecture courses, and so forth. In short, it shal! Stk 
be the duty of such delegates or committees to look after ar 
the business side of our profession, using business methods 
to obtain business results attained by other organizations. 
We cannot live upon the dream side of our art alone, 
while the commercial charlatan by business methods pushes 
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mediocrity into prominence at the sacrifice of the more 
worthy members of our profession. As an organization we 
should stand by our members in a business way, and each 
member should feel the responsibility and the privilege of 
aiding any and all of his fellow members. Some are seek- 
ing fields of opportunity for their work, others have the 
offer of many positions and can accept but one; why not 
scek to supply the demand by offering some other member 
or the pupil of some other teacher or system? 

We need a more liberal exchange of credits for courses 
given those pupils who pass from the guidance of one 
teacher to that of another. A broader harmonizing of the 
instruction given in the special schools and in college 
courses would be not only economical from a_ business 
standpoint, but desirable professionally. Many questions 
which we have heretofore discussed in a hit-or-miss way in 
open convention, should be submitted to well-selected com- 
mittees who might discuss them, make definite conclusions 
and report to the general body. In this way we could pre- 
sent to the educational world a more consistent and force- 
ful body of truth, thus increasing our opportunity and use- 
fulness in the upbuilding of the manhood and womanhood 
of our nation. To these ends we have met in our nation’s 
Capitol for our Fourteenth Annual Convention. 


PRESIDENT FuLton: This afternoon it was the inten- 
tion of the speakers to give you a warm welcome; so you 
will be glad of the short program for our opening session. 
This evening at 8 o'clock the program will be given as 
announced. These sessions are all open to the general 
public, including the evening sessions, during which the 
hall will be crowded. The chairman of the Literary Com- 
mittee wishes me to announce one change in the program. 
The “Story Telling” which is announced on the program 
for Thursday evening will be given on Tuesday evening, 
and the address by Mrs. Hannibal Williams, which is on the 
program for Tuesday evening, will take the place of the 
“Story Telling” on Thursday evening. 

We thank vou for your attendance during this after- 
noon, and the meeting will now stand adjourned until 8 
o’clock this evening. 
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Monday Evening 


Mr. RoBert IRVING FULTON, PRESIDING. 


Recital. Scenes from Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV,” Part I, Hannibal 
A. Williams, New York City, N. Y. 
Music. (a) Falstaff’s Song, Buck. 
(b) Clown’s Song, Schumann. 
(c) Serenade, Brahms. 
OSCAR GAREISSEN, Washington, D. C. 
Recital. Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol,” John Duxbury, Manchester 
College, England. 


In introducing Mr. Hannibal A. Williams to the audi- 
ence, President Fulton referred to the fact that the repre- 
sentation of a familiar character is particularly pleasur- 
able; but when a well-known character is represented by a 
familiar friend, the pleasure is redoubled. 

Fourteen years ago the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists had its inception through the well-directed effort 
and executive faculty of Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, who 
has been well named “ the Father of the Association.” 

In introducing Mr. John Duxbury, President Fulton re- 
ferred to the rare pleasure in store for the audience in 
hearing Dickens’s * Christmas Carol,” interpreted by one 
to the manor born. 


; ‘a , ~ 
Session of the Main Body 
: Tuesday, June 27th, 1905, 10 a.m. 
PRESIDENT FULTON IN THE CHAIR. 
«4 
5 ane 
q 
i PRESIDENT FuLton: We have first a paper, not upon 
} the subject of ** Some Vocal Fallacies,” as announced upon 
i the program, but on the subject of “ Vocal Acoustics.” It 
= . . > ‘ 
. is to be given not by Mr. Clinton B. Shaw, as appears on the 
: program, but by Mr. Clement B. Shaw, of Chicago. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introduc- 


ing Mr. Shaw. (Applause.) 


Mr. Suaw: The reason why I changed the subiect of 


this little paper was because I believed the positive side 
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perhaps would be of more interest to you than the negative 
side of voice culture. So I have incorporated a little of a 
former paper, and combined it with the positive side, and 
trust that it may contain a few suggestions in which you 
will be interested. 4 

Mr. Shaw then proceeded with his paper, viz.: | 


1 VOCAL ACOUSTICS 
MR. CLEMENT B. SHAW, CHICAGO, ILL. 


There is no vocal growth or culture except through the 
principles of Acoustics. 

A tuning fork, vibrating in mid-air, is audible to a dis- 
tance of one foot; but the same fork, resounding over a 
glass or metallic tube of cylindrical shape, and the proper 
length, becomes audible to a distance of several hundred 
feet! 

The A tuning fork requires a tube 6 inches long for its 
resanator. The higher the pitch, the shorter the tube, and 
vice versa, 

Now by what process is the sound of the fork thus mag- 
nified several hundred times? 

- By the process of resonance. 

Are you aware that the sound of vour vocal cords alone 
is never heard; but that it is always more or less resounded 
(usually less) in a series of chambers which Nature provides ; 
for this specific purpose? These are the chest, windpipe 
(or trachea), ventricles of the larynx (which latter lie be- 
tween the true and the false vocal cords), the pharynx, the 
nasal passages; and, tributary to them, the frontal sinuses 
of the forehead, the antra of Highmore in the cheeks, the 
Eustachian tubes of the ears, the spehenoidal sinuses and 
the ethmoid cells. All these are connected with the nose 
chambers by small ducts, the superposed ethmoid cells 
being an aggregation of caverns varying in size from a 
buckshot to a small pea, and numbering a multitude. The 
nose chambers are 14 inches or more in height from floor 
to ceiling. A perfect tone fills all these hollow places. 

It follows that the singer or speaker who makes greatest 
y use of these sound-cavities will produce the tones of best 
quality and greatest power; and that he who, through t 
wrong direction of the tone, or through natura! or artificial 
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obstructions, or wrong breathing, fails to land the tones 
completely into these chambers, will constantly miss the 
artistic quality. 

This principle we must not ignore. We dare not ignore 
it. If in our self-satisfaction we turn away from it, we 
would be stupidly turning away from every possibility of 
vocal success. The turn would be suicidal. Even though 
some professor is not familiar with this principle, do not, 
I beseech you, base a method upon his ignorance. 

As all the gulfs and bays of the head, above enumer- 
ated, are tributary to the nose, it therefore becomes im- 
perative that all tones, in order to enter them, must first 
enter the nose. If it, therefore, seems rational to you to 
get all the help possible from them, you will at once dili- 
gently seek nose resonance, nor stop until it is found. 

Now is there not danger of getting too much nasal reso- 
nance? No; emphatically, no! 

But is there not a very faulty tone called the “ nasal ”? 
Yes; but a better adjective would be “ pinched,” since it is 
no more nasal than the very best tone that can be produced, 
but only held more tightly in the neck and pharynx. 

When is the tone nasal in the bad sense—in the usual 
sense—in the sense of “* pinched **? 

When it is sent through the nose. 

When is it nasal in the good sense—in the sense of 
resonant? 

When it is sent into but not through the nose. 

Do the good and the bad nasal tones each resound 
equally in the nose? The good ones resound there even 
more than the bad ones, since their pathway is more free. 

How can the singer discriminate between these two 
kinds by a mechanical process? By compressing his nos- 
trils with thumb and finger while producing the tone. If 
the latter is issuing from the nose, each nostril compression 
will interrupt it; if not emanating from the nose, the com- 
pression will not affect it. A series of compressions will, in 
case of the nasal tone, yield a succession of twangy puffs! 
Stop a moment and verify it. 

A tone might stand this test, and yet be wrong; for it 
might not be in the nose at all. 

A tone not entering these caverns would manifestly not 


be affected by closing them. This latter tone would, [ 


think, be worse than the nasal tone, since a pinched res- 
onance is better than no resonance. In changing the nasal 
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tone pinched to the nasal tone resonant, we must not in 
any degree lose the sensation in the nose. 

Are we then to understand that all tones must be as 
resonant in the nose as possible, provided compression does 
not interrupt them, and provided they finally issue from the 
mouth? Precisely. Hence, if a nasal tone is broadened 
enough, it will become a good tone. 

Just here it might be pertinent to ask yourself where 
the entrance to the nose chambers lies—whether in front or 
behind the uvula; and whether a tone sent in straightest 
course from vocal cords to mouth would be liable to hit 
these chambers or not. 

If not, a tone sent to the teeth before it is resounded 
would evidently be a bad tone. A tone sent anywhere else 
than into the resonators is necessarily bad. Are you hitting 
yours or missing them? 

But has it ever occurred to you that a tone ought to 
travel in more than one direction? This idea certainly does 
not appear to have occurred to those who are trying to 
“focus ’ their tones! Woe be unto the unfortunate wretch 
who happens to be located in the line of that focus! Hap- 
pily only one hearer could receive the full effect of such a 
vocal thrust. If a really beautiful tone were ‘* focused,” 
what a sad fate would befall every individual but one in 
an audience of several thousand people when a great artist 
sings! 

Perhaps vou have tried to lift your tones into your 
head. This is well. Did you ever endeavor to send them 
also down into your bodv? Why should they not go down 
as well as up? Is your body of no account? 

Cannot the chest as well as the head receive the tone? 

Why should not the spinal column and breast bone, as 
well as the bones of the head, jar with its resonance? 

A revelation awaits you. Drink the tone in! Let it 
reach the deepest tissues and sinews. Send it down into 
the floor. What a glorious sensation it is! You never ex- 
perienced it before. You never knew the satisfaction of 
deep phonation, nor perceived that there can be as much 
vibration below as above your vocal cords. 

And did you ever try to extend your tones laterally? 
Did you ever try to enlarge them? If not, why not? Is 
your voice broad enough already? Do you suppose if it 
were heard in a vast hall it would sound the same as in the 
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parlor? Are you contented with your pinched-up little 
throatlet and your microscopical little voicelet? 

Do you imagine that the best and greatest singers do 
not reach out for more tone constantly? Do you believe 
that if at any previous point of their art they had aban- 
doned the effort for breadth, their present breadth would 
have been attained? Do you know that no entirely relaxed 
throat would yield any tone? Do you know that the great- 
est singers’ tones would be small unless voluntarily broad- 
ened? Why do an orator’s tones grow in successive years? 
What business have you to be contented or complacent? 
Remove the limits to your voice, and friction will vanish. 
Learn to keep the throat-walls away from the track of the 
tones,.and the scratching is gone. An air-wave cannot 
scratch what is not there. 

There are few voices, however common, that cannot at- 
tain richness, resonance and sympathy. A mediocre voice, 
thoroughly developed, vields more tone than a phenomenal 
voice undeveloped. Why complain about your lack of voice, 
when you have never learned to use more than a small frae- 
tion of it? If your voice is small, what makes it so? Is not 
your throat as large as other throats? Is there any per- 
ceptible difference between the throat of a singer and that 
of a non-singer? I know persons of small bodies who pro- 
duce large tones. One of the largest men I ever heard sing 
produced a wee bit of a tone. Of much smaller stature than 
he was John McCullough, the great basso of orators. 

And, if the size of the vocal cords regulated the size of 
the voice, all basses and contraltos (whose-cords are long) 
would have broad voices; and all sopranos and tenors would 
have thin voices. If size of body determined the kind of 
voice, every basso would be a giant, and every tenor a 
Brownie, and no soprano or contralto could vary more than 
a few pounds from a prescribed type. 

What, then, makes your voice so little? You have sim- 
ply not learned yet how to resound it in the sound-caverns. 
You get it partially into some of them, but must learn to get 
it thoroughly into all of them. Until you do this, no 
amount of practicing will ever increase it. “ Out of prac- 
tice,” hence “ cannot sing!” You should be glad to be out 
of practice, unless your practice is correct! Possibly your 
neighbor rejoices in your season of vocal repose. Perchance 
his conception of heaven is a place of profound tranquillity! 
Do you realize that his mental anguish is caused by your 
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incomplete resonance? If you have filled one sound-cavity, 
you imagine you have done well. But there are twenty of 
them to be filled. You have therefore proceeded one-twen- 
tieth of your journey! 

Nor does it avail us to turn voluntarily away from this 
principle of acoustics, simply because it has not before been 
presented to us. No cavity can resound what it does not 
receive. No adulation of friends will ever supply these 
disused caverns with vibration. No tone will ever evince 
quality until each of its overtones (or harmonics) is ampli- 
fied by the appropriate chamber of sound. It is easier to 
condemn than to acquire a method. One is instantaneous, 
the other a matter of time and labor. You cannot afford 
to condemn truth. The science of acoustics will not vanish. 
It will measure every tone you make, and publicly register 
the measurement. Hach vowel sound you produce is hall- 
marked. You might ignore this marking, but others will 
not. They cannot. Your voice does not sound to others as 
it does to you. This explains the undue modesty of some 
singers, and the monumental conceit of others. 

It will be readily perceived that there exists a degree of 
incompatibility between resonance, on the one hand, and 
the most extreme vowel character, on the other. 

The writer has discussed this point in his recent work, 
“'The Footprints of Music.” Public speakers, in their zeal 
for vowel precision, often violate many principles of voice 
production. The long e becomes too sharp, the long a too 
flat, the long o too veiled, the long oo too slender, The 
very thinness that causes e, the very flatness that yields a, 
the very roundness that makes o, the very slenderness that 
characterizes oo, the very openness that inheres in ah, are 
brought about in the extreme degree only by that very 
muscle-pulling process that destroys freedom and closes the 
sound-caverns. 

In the effort to obtain a and e, if the tongue presses 
rigidly against the teeth, the friction of the breath-current 
against the interfering tongue, produces huskiness. If the 
corners of the lips are glued together for o or 00, contract- 
ing the mouth to a fraction of its normal size, friction and 
breatiiness again occur from the interfering lips, and thin- 
ness from the reduced demensions of the vocal tube. 

Perhaps you have heard of the young lady who went to 
New York to study elocution. On her return home at the 
end of her first year’s study, her o had contracted to the 
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oo, as in “ book”; at the end of the second year, it had 
shrunk to the oo, as in “ school”; and when she returned 
after her third year’s study (and this is the saddest part of 
the story), her mouth had so contracted that it was neces- 
sary for her to use condensed cream in her coffee! 

The long vowel sounds contract muscles to a much 
greater degree than the short ones. You can verify this at 
your leisure. Yet they are almost universally employed 
for voice-practice. This simply encourages pinched tones. 
You cannot speak rapidly on a succession of long vowel 
sounds. It takes too long to get ready for each successive 
sound. The ancient Romans probably spoke as rapidly as we 
do; therefore, the “ Ancient Roman Method ” of Latin pro- 
nunciation, wherein all vowels are made long, could not pos- 
sibly have been used in Rome. It would be a contradiction 
of nature. 

Although all speech is a succession of vowels and con- 
sonants, not simultaneously, but alternately enunciated, the 
least unnecessary contraction of lips, tongue, jaw or throat 
during a consonant is invariably protracted into the follow- 
ing vowel, and proves fatal to its acoustical effect. 

The great condition of vowels and consonants is free- 
dom; but the breath is the actual cause; for without it no 
consonant or vowel would be projected into audible exist- 
ence. 

Now the subjective tone is a sensation, the objective 
tone a sound. ‘The singer’s tone is subjective; the hearer’s 
objective. The former determines the latter. You must 
measure your tone by its physical feeling. If a tone feels 
right, it will sound right. If the sensation is keen and uni- 
versal, the sound will be satisfying and delightful. The lis- 
teners both hear and feel your tones. They feel them 
not only mentally but physically. They feel them 
where you feel them. If your tone resounds in your nose, 
each hearer will feel its vibrations in his nose; if in your 
chest, then in his chest; in whatever chamber, then in his 
corresponding chamber. 

This is the principle of co-vibration. The air-column 
vibrating in any resonator causes other air-columns of the 
same size to vibrate in unison with it; while air-columns of 
different size from the original will be unaffected. No res- 
onator can respond to any other tone than its own. It has 
but one. To that sound it must invariably respond, just 
as unisonant strings must co-vibrate with each other—just 
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as the tone A sung near the piano will invariably excite the 
A string of the piano to vibration. 

So we hearers can tell if you have chest resonance or 
not, by our consciousness or unconsciousness of chest vibra- 
tion in ourselves. If you do not make your frontal sinuses 
vibrate and the little ethmoid cells between your eyes, nei- 
ther do we feel the head sensation when you sing. 

Thus we could apply the principle to each of the 
twenty sounding chambers of your voice, and no judge of 
the court could ever be so fair. So you see that if any 
chamber be missed, vou miss its specific physical effect upon 
us. 

But how can one and the same tone vibrate in twenty 
variously-sized cavities simultaneously, since each cavity can 
resound but one pitch? 

Every tone of our voices (like every vibrating string), 
yields also a series of concomitant sounds called overtones, 
from the spontaneous subdivision of the vocal cords into 
vibrating fractional segments, each one of which produces 
its own tone. The cord divides into halves, thirds, fourths, 
fifths, sixths, ete. ad infinitum, each resulting partial tone 
becoming weaker, and each interval shorter. There are, ac- 
cording to Prof. Tyndall, twenty-two to twenty-six over- 
tones in every tone we sing, thus requiring over twenty 
sound-chambers to resound any one fundamental tone. 
These chambers you have seen we possess: and we can and 
must learn to fill them. When you do this your little voice 
will become large. 

Have you ever seen so perfect an adaptation of means to 
anend? Is it not wonderful in its exquésite complexity and 
purpose ? 

Are the twelve reciprocally-adapted parts of the eye, 
cited by Butler as indisputable evidence of infinite design, 
to be compared with the marvelous scheme of a score of 
spontaneous and harmonious overtones resounding in a 
score of respectively-tuned sounding chambers in a score of 
diverse regions of the body? 

Learn to make this possibility actual, and your voice 
will be great. 

All tones must go everywhere. Otherwise they are de- 
fective. A tone perceived as simply a chest or head tone is 
wrong, since it is incomplete. A tone recognized as belong- 
ing to any particular register is a bad tone, because it lacks 
the universal resonance. 
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The tones you have labored so many weary months or 
years to place in your head, dear soprano, are poor, since 
you are missing all the chambers of your body. Your tones 
are incorporeal. They are too ethereal for this world 

Even the Ghost in Hamlet, Salvini pictured with a deep 
tone. So long as you dwell on earth you dare not ignore 
your body. Here the physical is united to the spiritual. 
Karth-life interdicts their segregation. Death alone 
dissolves them. Meanwhile do not try yet to be a disem- 
bodied spirit. Don’t float forever around in the ether. Once 
waxen-winged Dedalus soared too near the sun. His wings 
melted and a frog-pond received him. Descend to earth 
for a while!’ Use your body, for you will not always have 
one. If you use it all in your tone, the tone will be broad. 
Remember, the voice is physical! 

Brother Gardner at a debate once decided that * de head 
an’ de hody am bofe de best, if dey can only be kep’ togeder.” 
Chest and head resonance must unite perpendicularly, not 
horizontally. They must co-exist from the lowest to the 
highest pitch. Ifa tone were cut in two laterally, the cross- 
section should exhibit all kinds of resonance. Such a tone 
would of necessity be large! A uniform quality forefends 
against “ breaks.” ‘The register teacher will call this 
“voice forcing.” Such condemnation sounds well; but bear 
in mind, there can be no voice-forcing unless the throat is 
contracted. There is a method of tone formation based on 
the contraction of the glottis. 

This theory was first advanced by Manuel Garcia, who 
has been called the greatest of singing teachers; who from 
the age of 50 to 90 was professor in the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, and who still lives, almost a centenarian. 
The glottis, or opening between the vocal cords (used by 
some theorists to mean the cords themselves), should, ac- 
cording to Garcia, be subjected to the process of contract- 
ion, or “ pinching,” as he terms it—the accomplishment of 
which process is brought about by the voluntary tightening 
or constriction experienced in uttering a very decisive, 
sharp, biting e (long, as in me), in contradistinction to the 
loose, expanded ah or awe. 

The object of this process was to remove breathiness of 
tones by attempting thus to cut off all superfluous breath, 
and prevent the expulsion of a particle of air unvocalized. . 

His most potent English champion is Mr. Charles Lunn, 
who has some ardent American advocates. 
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The theory certainly reads well,—sounds plausible. It 
is based on the premise that breathy tones are caused by 
breath, and clear tones by the holding back of breath. 

Now, if this premise is true, Garcia’s conclusion must be 
true; if false, then, however logical the reasoning, the con- 
clusion must be false. 

How is power produced? By breath-pressure. How is 
greater power produced? By greater breath-pressure. How 
is the utmost power produced? By the utmost pressure. 
Now, if the principle be correct, that the more breath, the 
more breathy the tone, then the only clear tones an artist 
could possibly sing would be the softest ones; every attempt 
to increase the power would be attended by a breathiness 
proportioned to the degree of power, and every fortissimo 
vocal effort, or climax, would embody the breathiest tone 
that could possibly be elicited. ; 

Now is this true? Is there any tendency to impurity in 
an artist’s crescendos? Are his only good tones his pian- 
issimos? Not at all. Hence, if breath does not cause 
breathiness, why should it be cut off at the glottis? Why 
go to the trouble of prohibiting what is harmless? Why 
hamper ourselves, denying ourselves the power-yielding ele- 
ment of singing, holding pent-up the force that would ex- 
press something, when the great music hall and the public 
audience demand all the power in climaxes of which the 
singer is capable? The real artist’s breath-pressure yields 
a perfectly breathless tone. 

Again, there is a universal principle which condemns 
glottis pinching. It is this: The contraction of any muscle 
or muscles induces a contraction of adjacent muscles. Con- 
traction of the glottis induces contraction of the pharynx. 
You cannot tighten the glottis without gripping the tone. 
It is subversive of the indispensable throat-looseness that 
must accompany all good tones and easy singing. 

In my boston experience it was my good or ill fortune 
to instruct in successive seasons four pupils of one of 
Garcia’s representative teachers. All pinched both glottis 
and pharynx desperately. Two months of diligent labor 
were required to undo these acquired faults in each case. 
The contraction of the glottis is the preparation for the 
“stroke of the glottis,’ continued through the entire 
phrase. If it is good to cut off all breath at the beginning 
of a tone, then it would be good to keep it cut off all 
through the tone, would it not? 
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The tendency of all vocal psysiologists is to over-esti- 
mate the vocal cords and under-estimate the chambers of 
sound. Only the action of the cords themselves can be in- 
spected through the laryngoscope. You cannot see a tone 
vibrating in the sound-cavities. Hence Garcia, Carpenter, 
Brown and Behnke, and all the rest, try to explain tone 
qualities and tone phenomena by what is visibly in opera- 
tion during phonation; and rarely, if ever, allude to the 
infinitely more important work of the resonant-boxes, 
whence the tone obtains all its pleasing and sympathetic 
qualities. 

But what does cause breathiness? Friction. Friction 
of the breath against the tongue, palate, walls of the more 
or less closed throat, against enlarged tonsils, elongated 
uvula, etc. Remove these from the tone’s pathway, and 
all breathiness vanishes. A thin vowel, therefore, might 
be breathy, and a broad vowel perfectly clear, when pro- 
duced on one and the same breath,—when the amount 
of breath-pressure is constant, and the vocal-cord work 
uniform. The reduction of friction in the broad vowel 
is the explanation. So a congestion of the cords, or any 
excresence preventing perfect approximation, yields breath- 
iness. No glottis-contraction remedies any of these cases. 
Sing your five vowels successively on one breath, and unless 
you know how, some will be breathy, some clear. Breath 
does not make breathiness. 

There must be no resistance to the breath-current at the 
glottis—no balancing of the two forces of “ pressure ” and 
“ resistance” there. The breath-current must not be re- 
sisted, must meet nothing, except in the sound cavities 
themselves. 

Another fallacy, akin to this—the holding back of the 
breath—is rather negative than positive. It seeks to ac- 
complish the same end—the prevention of the escape of 
superfluous breath—by withholding the pressure of the re- 
spiratory organs upon the breath. But the real result is, 
first, lack of elasticity, and, second, lack of resonance. 

The springiness of a tone results from pressure. The 
beautiful sostenuto, the reposeful legato, of the cultured 
singer, is caused by the air-compression between the breath- 
ing muscles and the vocal cords. Unless the molecules of 


air are here kept driven more closely together than they- 


normally are, the air-cushion will be wanting, and the sing- 
ing will be like a ride over the frozen clods of a clayey Janu- 
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ary country road in a truck wagon ona board seat laid 
across the box. No elastic quality can exist without pres- 
sure. 

Moreover, the ducts leading from the nasal chambers 
into the forehead, cheeks, ears and head, are small—like 
the lead of a lead-pencil; and a pressure strong enough to 
lift the tone into the nose might utterly fail to lift it into 
these adventitious chambers; result, no quality, and only 
partial resonance. Quality first comes through power. 

A strong blast draws up the tone by suction into the 
cavities, even when the tone is not aimed quite straight for 
them, while a weak blast would allow them, even when 
aimed quite straight, to fall short of their destination. A 
beginner should practice, therefore, full voice. He must 
drive the tone where it does not want to go. He must 
press the tone home, even though he give his neighbors 
some terrestrial intimations of another state of being. You 
cannot coax a tone into the resonant chambers. It must 
be driven there, until it learns its lesson. Cultured singers 
employ a much greater expiratory effort than amateurs. 
This is not generally known. A cold in the head, partially 
closing these little ducts, necessitates a more powerful pres- 
sure than ordinary, in order to obtain ordinary resonance. 

But will not this pressure injure the throat? Not at all, 
provided tones are directed into the sound-chambers of 
body and head, and the freedom of the glottis and throat 
is maintained. These are the sole and indispensable condi- 
tions, observing which you cannot hurt your voice. 

But how is this uniform resonant tone to be acquired? 
By right pose and disposition of muscles, correct shaping of 
throat; vibration of spinal column, management of the 
breath, mental concept, voluntary effort, and gradual 
growth; and this is the work of the discriminating and con- 
scientious teacher, and can be learned only from the living 
master. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT FULTON: It appears that Dr. James T. 
Docking, of Jacksonville, Fla., is not here, and Prof. E. M. 
Booth, of Chicago, is to take his place. I suppose Prof. 
Booth will take about fifteen minutes, instead of thirty, and 
this will leave time for a paper to be presented by Miss 
Louise Carr, on the subject, “ The Music of the Speaking 
Voice.” 
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Miss Carr: This is not a paper of my own. I think it 
is a very difficult question, this training of the speaking 
voice in scales. There are a good many efforts being made 
to make it practical. It is not possible to give children in 
large classes much scientific training, or at least to let them 
know that their training is scientific. 

When I was in Boston | had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Richard W. Cone, whose name is well known. He is an 
instructor in Leland Powers’s School of Expression. He is 


a musician, and he attacks the voice from the musical side. 


He thinks that is the only way to attack it. He has done, 
as I understand, a good work in the public schools of 
Boston. He told me that he had his theories, and he went 
to the head of the committee, and this man, whoever he 
was, said, “ No; 1 do not want any elocution. Do not give 
me any elocution.” Mr. Cone said, “ Let me come in and 
see what I can do with the children.” So he went in and 
presented his theories. He has evidently reduced his the- 
ories to a science or to a system that could be presented to 
a large class of children. I do not know exactly what this 
system is, but I know it seems to work very practically, and 
I think he is considered to have made a success in the Bos- 
ton schools. I asked him if he would write out a few of 
his ideas for me. I will read what he said: 


THE CONE METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE FOR SPEECH. 


“The Cone method is for teaching exactly and thor- 
oughly the fundamental principles of vocal science, with 
their leading applications to the art of speaking, reading, 
declaiming and singing, and making this teaching as widely 
available as possible. Voice culture is not an exception to 
the peremptory rule, that without effort in a direct line 
there can be no efficient results. Free vocal action and pure 
tone is the thing desired; and this is reached by and 
through understanding and application of the true prin- 
ciple. 

“We can have a free vocal channel, or throat, when we 
understand the right movements in respiration; especially 
the right direction of the breath when exhaling; the exact 
focus which allows the sound-producing organs to be in 
their normal position; the right action of the lips, tongue 
and jaw when forming the vowel sounds, so that the breath 
column may not be misplaced in articulation of both vowels 
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and consonants. The tones for speech or song are rightly 
placed through a right focus of breath with no cramping 
or unnecessary restraining of the body muscles. All action 
must be made easy and automatic. In singing we make the 
tones on the same pitch throughout the length of each note, 
be it a whole note or a sixteenth; it is the exception when 
we slur or employ the fortamento. In speaking, we inflect 
the tones either higher or lower than the commencing 
pitch, and these inflections compose the melody of speech, 
either a good or a bad melody, according to the habit of the 
person. Any normal person can learn to speak well if given 
the right instruction. But if the teaching is only by imi- 
tation, it is not scientific; therefore the student gets no 
understanding, and will lapse again into his former habits. 
We must learn to inflect the voice in a musical quality of 
tone as well as to sing in that quality. When we talk in 
the free, smooth tone, we will sing much easier and better, 
and the beauty of the voice will be strengthened and pre- 
served. The speaking voice can be trained as scientifically 
as the singing voice. The principle is the same for both; 
the application of the principle is different. It is a differ- 
ence in the movements of the tones. One movement makes 
song; another movement makes speech. It is the under- 
standing of vocal science that is needed in the channels of 
education.” 

Miss Carr: I think that speech is an art rather than 
a science. I think there must be some seeking for a result 
without being able to follow the whole process by which 
we get that result. That is the case in other arts. It 
seems to me that we try to make speech too much a science. 
However, we must have the science. The great trouble in 
the public schools is that elocutionists ask for too much 
time. So the teacher who will think out his theories and 
be able to give them in small compass so that the children 
can understand them and apply them by the eye as well 
as the ear is the teacher that is going to get into the public 
schools. 

In this connection I wrote to the president of the Board 
of Education of New York city, and asked him about the 
teaching of elocution in the public schools there. He said 
he had not considered the subject of elocution, that his 
family was going away for the summer; he was very busy 
trying to get them off, and I really must excuse him! 

PRESIDENT Futon: I hope the members will take 
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note of points for discussion, opportunity for which will be 
given at the close of the morning session of the main body 
before we take up Methods of Teaching. 

We are now to have an address on “ The Public Reading 
of the Bible—A_ Study in Vocal Exegesis,” to be given by 
Prof. Booth, in the place of Dr. Docking, who is not with 
us to-day. 

I have pleasure in introducing Prof. Booth, of Chicago. ‘ 
(Applause.) 


“THE PUBLIC READING OF THE BIBLE.” 
PROF. E. M. BOOTH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—The only thing I 
feel sure of in this that | am about to give is that there will 
be many sins of omission and commission. I shall omit 
much that ought to be said, and there will be many things 
said that perhaps do not need to be said. 

I thought in the short time at my disposal that I could 
not do better than to give you a brief sketch of a method 
that I pursue in my theological work in Chicago on this line ) 
of vocal exegesis of the Bible; I first try to lead pupils to ae 
understand that all portions of the Scriptures should not be i 
read in the same way. That is the first point I try to make, 
and impress them with the fact that the Bible contains 
poetry, argument, prophecy and instruction—all varieties 
of speech—and that these must be treated differently in the 


rendering. We have already received some help along that fs 
line through the revised version, which strives to put before ee: 
the eve some of these distinctions, presenting the poetry in ei 
differently-printed form, which is a great help. When I i 
can impress this point upon my pupils, that all Scripture Bay 


4 
is not to be read with the idea that it is the word of God, 
to be pronounced in that awe-inspiring solemnity of tone, i 
I next try to present a principle by which they can assimi- i 
late their interpretation with their vocal skill and tech- : 
nique. I am very glad to acknowledge in this presence my ) 
indebtedness to Dr. Currv’s book, * Vocal and Literary In- 
terpretation of the Bible.” When I came to the twenty- 
fourth chapter of that book some year and a half or two 
vears since, under the title of ‘* Assimilation by Sympa- 
thetic Identification,” | took a slip of paper and wrote upon 
that, “I thank thee. Roderick, for the word,” and sent it 
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to Dr. Curry as evidence of my appreciation, and also a 
short commendation of the work, especially as to that chap- 
ter. Since that time I have adopted that in place of what 
I hitherto used, varying conditions and relations of person- 
ality, as embodying the same thing in a better form be- 
cause of the danger always in presenting it in my own way 
of making the pupils feel a horror of the idea of the per- 
sonation of the Scripture, the word itself calling up the 
thought of the accessories of costume and the externals of 
the impersonation and not the spirit and essence of a. ay 
the use of this term “ sympathetic identification ” I try to 
show students what to identify themselves with, what to 
sympathize with in the different forms of the Scripture 
reading; for general purposes dividing Scripture into four 
general classes, which most all teachers follow, I think, (1) 
narrative and descriptive passages, (2) didactive portions 
of Scripture, (3) lyric poetry, and (4) prophetic. I try to 
associate in their minds one peculiar fact or object for 
identification and sympathy in each class. I try to impress 
upon them the fact in regard to narrative and descriptive 
reading, that in presenting the narrative portions they are 
to sympathetically identify themselves with the different 
personalities that are introduced, with their thought, with 
their moods, and with their relations to time and space, the 
effects by that process becoming pictorial. They are to 
make this scene live before their hearers suggestively 
through narrative, identifying themselves sympathetically, 
not literally; not going to the extent necessarily of full com- 
plete impersonation, but sympathetically identifying them- 
selves with all of the conditions and relations of the differ- 
ent personalities. 

I like this principle of svmpathetic identification for the 
purpose of assimilation, for the reason that it is one that 
we can apply very r idly or flexibly; and it is equally true 
wherever you apply «:. I would not recommend ordinarily 
carrying it to the extent that Mr. Moody did once when I 
heard him in the Auditorium in Chicago read the passage 
referring to the woman touching the hem of Christ's gar- 
ment. He said: “ And Jesus (here Mr. Moody turned him- 
self entirely about) said, ‘Who touched me?’” He did 
that, and yet no one felt the slightest incongruity. He car- 
ried that sympathetic interpretation to that extent. When 
we saw Mr. Moody do it we knew that he was not doing 
it for the sake of exhibiting himself, but because of the 
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sympathetic identification of himself with the scene. We 
knew that he had the spirit and was making the audience 
see that scene vividly. Thus he carried it even to the ex- 
tent of literally acting out what Christ did, or what He 
said. 1 would not recommend application ordinarily of the 
principle to that extent; but if applied rigidly in the right 
spirit you will always get a good result. 

Secondly, I try in giving didactive portions of the Scrip- 
tures to impress upon my pupils this principle of sympa- 
thetic identification to emphasize that thought of the 
author—sympathizing with relations of that. The result, 
therefore, will be a logical centering of their ideas about 
that one term pictorial, narrative, descriptive and logical, is 
what I try to drive into their minds for didactic Scripture; 
in the lyric passages, sympathetic identification with the 
author in the field which is awakened because of the ideas 
which he presents; not to relate those ideas simply giving 
us a logical connection, the thought, but to show us the 
feeling that is awakened by these relations. The purpose is 
emotive, not explanatory, as in a hymn or something that 
sets forth the truth so that others will feel about it as the 
writer does. That I take to be dominant in any lyric pas- 
sage or hymn. 

In prophetic Scripture, sympathetic identification with 
the prophet in his sense of authoritatively speaking for 
God; the utterance becoming official, not personal and ex- 
planatory, but official, having a sustained majesty and ex- 
altation beyond any other literature which you are reading. 

This, in brief, represents points which I try to impress 
as I take them up respectively in the class, taking a whole 
hour and illustrating the classes distinctively, so that you 
see [ cannot touch very much upon either one. 

I want this morning, in illustration of this vocal exe- 
gesis, to use a Washington experience briefly. It was my 
good fortune last Sabbath morning to be present at the 
services in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, and 
to hear our good friend, Dr. Radcliffe, who is present with 
us this morning. I wish to commend in the most hearty 
manner his general methods of pulpit utterance, both his 
vocal exegesis and his delivery; for the dignified, graceful 
and easy approach that he made to his audience; the spirit 
and bearing of the man, and especially the delibera- 
tion of his reading. That has been one of the hard- 
est things I have to contend with in students, haste. 
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Ordinarily in reading Scripture the reading of it should 
be slower than the average reading of the same kind 
of literature; not yielding to that fad which prevails 
in some sections, and in some churches, of rattling off 
or running over the service at such a speed as to be 
positively blasphemous, a rate of utterance that is begot- 
ten, I believe, from the State Churches, where the ap- 
pointments are political largely, and the function is per- 
formed perfunctorily and not in a reverent spirit. Hence 
the words are rattled off as fast as they can be, with neo 
reverence or seriousness in the utterance. I wish here to 
commend Dr. Radcliffe as a model in the rate of his utter- 
ance, and also for many of his special points of emphasis. 
I jotted down several of them. He had several readings— 
it was a communion service—and he brought forth readings 
which I noted with great pleasure. I wish I had more time 
to illustrate the antithesis in this passage from the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, * By his stripes we are healed ”’—a 
double antithesis, the last word, “ healed,” having a double 
relationship, with a direct contrast between “ his” and 
“we.” “ By his stripes we,” instead of being tortured, “ are 
healed *—sympathetie identification with both those rela- 
tionships to God. The vocal exegesis brings that all out. 
Further, sympathetic identification with the spirit of the 
passage in its tenderness, love and kindliness; in the quality 
of the tone and length of the inflection. We are healed— 
healed, not agonized. 

Another excellence which I noted was in the words, 
“ Drink ve all of it.” I know one clergyman, and have heard 
others who, for the sake of avoiding apparently a vocal 
rendering of that in such a way that it would make it mean 
an injunction to the audience to drink the whole of it trans- 
poses the words and says, “ Drink all ye of it,” which is not 
necessary if the voice is managed properly, as Dr. Rad- 
cliffe gave it, “ Drink ye, all, of it” (illustrating). There is 
a prepositional emphasis there which I think is necessary 
in that passage to avoid the other indication that you want 
them to drink the whole of it. 

Here is a passage which I jotted down also, which I re- 
cently heard a clergyman give an exegesis of in other lan- 
guage, but when he came to the rendering of it he did not 
give us its vocal exegesis. When Christ was arranging to 
keep the Passover with His disciples, He tells them to go 
into the city and they will find a man bearing a pitcher of 
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water, and bids them to follow him. This is the exegesis 
which the clergyman put into the voice, and * Ye shall 
find a man dearing a pitcher of water; follow him” 
(illustrating by giving primary emphasis on “him,” 
with secondary emphasis on the words “ pitcher of 


water ”). Now the ordinary reading of that is to 
: make the pitcher of water.a distinctive thing by which 
the man. to be followed was to be recognized; but ‘! 


there were plenty of pitchers of water being borne, nearly 
all, however, by women. The marked thing to identify by 
was that a man was doing it—to find a “ man bearing a 
pitcher of water, and follow him.” (Applause.) 

There was another passage that I wanted to give a dif- 
ferent exegesis of than was given by Dr. Radcliffe, although 
he was perfectly justified in his own interpretation. (Here 
the gavel fell.) 

PRESIDENT FuLton: We have had an illustration of 
the facility of a man to make a thirty-minute speech in fif- 
teen minutes, although he claims he cannot talk fast. 

I have now the pleasure of introducing Mrs. Estelle H. 
Davis, of New York city, who will read a paper entitled, 
* Technique—W hat Is It?” 
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“TECHNIQUE—WHAT IS IT?” 


MRS. ESTELLE H. DAVIS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


fi sisaROTT LEE 


Instead of the question, What is the technique of elocu- 


; tion? it might, in view of the conflicting opinions, be appro- 
priate to ask whether elocution has a technique at all. That ee 
inquiry hardly comes within the scope of my talk; but I ut 


mention it because, owing to the lack of recognition of the dent 
principles governing elocution, it is dangerous to make any : 
unqualified assertion in our conventions without immedi- 
ately proceeding to prove it. Assuming that our means Bhi 
of expression do constitute a technique, L shall endeavor to 
show that it must stand in the same relative position as in 
other arts, and shall then offer a few practical suggestions 
as to how this technique can be best acquired. 

We talk of our art. The word is defined as “the em- 


ployment of means to accomplish some desired end.” These : 
: means, known as technique, have, in most of the arts, long ‘ 


been reduced to settled principles. In painting and seulp- 
ture and music the means are clearly seen and understood, 
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and are handled as so many tools to reach the desired end. 
If elocution is an art, it is the employment of its means— 
the mechanics of voice and gesture—to achieve its desired 
end, namely, the representation and interpretation of the 
thought and sensation which come appropriately within 
its scope. Why, then, should we not look upon our means, 
our technique, in precisely the same cold, scientific way as 
do the artists in other fields. As has been said, it is only 
in their technical processes that the arts are strangers. 
The artistic spirit is ever the same. And to reduce to order 
the chaotic ideas which now prevail in regard to our werk, 
it seems of the utmost importance to begin with the recog- 
nition of this basic principle. 

Happily, this view is coming to be generally accepted. 
Even such a radical exponent of the “ natural school,” as 
Sir Henry Irving admits that one must be master of his 
tools or he will fail—be he the greatest genius that ever 
lived. And the words of Professor Mathews, written about 
technique in general, can now with confidence be applied to 
elocution: 

* Craftsmanship, the mastery of his tools—that is what 
we are now demanding of the professional in every art. 
Craftsmanship can be his for the asking; he can have it if 
he will pay the price in toil and care and time. The mes- 
sage he may have to deliver is the gift of God, after all; 
but the artist himself is responsible for the clearness and 
the eloquence of its delivery.” 

Indeed, these words are peculiarly true of elocution— 
for the message is generally given to us, and our manner of 
re-expressing it and making it a live thing through our 
medium, is everything. It is with the best way of obtain- 
ing this power, this command of the means of representa- 
tion, that I wish to deal. 

The idea expressed in our last convention of depending 
entirely on mental and spiritual development to attain this 
result, is a beautiful theory, applicable, perhaps, to ideal 
conditions. The present condition of our race is not ideal. 
We are in a stage of transition—and hence imperfect. We 
have lost much of the suppleness and spontaneity of savage 
nature. ‘The civilized state is, to a great extent, an awk- 
ward, unharmonious state. And what particularly concerns 
us is that it is a state of repression—as regards emotional 
expression. We must cultivate, to all appearances, the 
unrestrained spontaneity which pertains to primitive man, 
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while retaining the mentality of the civilized person. This 
is an artificial condition of affairs, and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. Art, indeed, is not nature. Goethe suggests 
that that is why it is called art. In the savage state it is 
the unpremeditated mental image that produces a spontan- 
eous physical expression. ‘To say that a conscious and ar- 
bitrary calling up of the mental image will produce spon- 
taneous pliysical expression seems an absolute anomaly. 
Even if such spontaneous physical expression did result to 
some degree, physical training would be necessary to attain 
perfect expression, for civilization also means complexity 
of thought and emotion, and in our art body and voice musi 
therefore be finer and more delicate instruments than in a 
state of nature. 

There can be no question but that civilization does tend 
to divorce body and mind from this spontaneous interac- 
tion. Now, how can the circuit be restored? I hold that 
work must be done on both sides. Surely when our emo- 
tions and thoughts do seek expression, they will find that 
expression easier if the way is prepared. A field that is 
scientifically ploughed and harrowed and prepared to re- 
ceive the seed will yield a richer harvest than a field that 
is sown by nature. That is the whole thing in a nut-shell. 

Now, let us see how our raw material becomes the fin- 
ished product under this method, the method that prevails 
in other arts,—that is, by acquiring facility in the use of 
our tools before attempting to apply them seriously to in- 
terpretive work. I do not contend for the details of any 
method, but only for this general course of procedure. 

Take an average pupil. What are his acquirements, his 
condition as regards the work he has before him? He has 
learned to express his thoughts in words, and he has ac- 
quired, also unconsciously, the rudiments of gesture. 

And here let us see why, in our art alone, the proper 
importance is not accorded to technique. Is it not just this 
fact—that the means at our command, voice and gesture, 
are, to a certain degree of development, a matter of com- 
mon possession? This leads some of us to the opinion that 
these means, therefore, do not require special and, at first, 
almost undivided attention; that they will, to a great ex- 
tent, adjust and take care of themselves. The fact that in 
our work the body is itself the instrument makes it difficult 
to recognize that it is an instrument—a thing apart from 
the real player—the mind—and causes some of us to deny 
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to our mechanics a position and treatment exactly analo- 
gous to that accorded the techniques of other arts. Is not 
the difference one of degree only, degree in the closeness 
of the association of the worker with his tools? The rela- 
tion is surely the same. People as a whole may talk and 
gesticulate, but it is only when these media of expression 
are developed and trained that they can become the tools 
of an art. 

Another confusing element is that occasionally indi- 
viduals appear with such great intuitive emotional and 
mimetic force that they are able, even with their voices and 
bodies in the untrained state, to achieve remarkable results. 
Mary Anderson was the first of this type. But these excep- 
tions are no argument: for not only are there few geniuses, 
but the power of those who are is increased a hundredfold 
by a thorough training in technique. If Mary Anderson 
was at times startling in her crude strength, it was not till 
afterwards, when, through. training in mechanics, she de- 
veloped into a great artist, that the world was at her feet. 
And the brilliant pupil requires a like amount of training. 
There is a temptation in such cases to hurry on, but do not 
blind yourself to this condition, that the quick, brilliant 
pupil invariably possesses the temperament to which the 
discipline of class-room drill is absolutely essential. This 
discipline is necessary to all. Be the energy great or small, 
it will flow most surely and effectively in trained channels. 

However, the average pupil is not of this class. It is 
unnecessary in this convention to dwell upon the condition 
of such a pupil. We all know that while nature may teach 
us the proper way to breathe, civilization seems to result in 
bad habits in this regard, and that in our work, particu- 
larly, special attention must be given to breathing. Nor is 
it necessary to point out to this body of teachers the va- 
riety of faults in voice and speech which the average per- 
son has unconsciously acquired from pressure of environ- 
ment, nor that, in addition to general defects, each com- 
munity has its special defects. We have all struggled with 
the “ Woild” and * Joinel” in the pronunciation of New 
York children, and with the national tendency to a nasal 
twang in pupils from every district. The question is, shall 
we attack these primary defects immediately and give them 
at first almost undivided attention, or shall we give the 
larger share of attention from the start to interpretive 
work, trusting to tre mysterious agencies of * spirit ” and 
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“soul” to solve this purely physical problem? It is this 
fact that the problem is at first almost entirely physical, 
that is too often forgotten. Not only must these defects 
be cured, but body and voice must be welded and kneaded 
and made elastic and responsive if they are to meet the 
needs of the art of elocution. 

After a thorough course of drill in these elementary 
mechanics, it will be time enough to ask the pupil to take 
cognizance of the fact that a certain tone, irrespective of 
words, betokens fear; that a certain gesture, apart from 
either tone or word, betokens joy, or pity, or whatever the 
emotion may be. In other words, we may then teach him 
that the various outward manifestations of emotion can be 
analyzed and reduced scientifically to a limited number of 
symbols—tones, gestures and inflections. This may sound 
prosaic, but it is true, in the same sense that the outward 
expression, the words, which compose our most beautiful 
poetry, can be reduced to the elements of the alphabet. 
This scientific reduction to elements does not make us 
mechanical, for the possibilities of shading and combina- 
tion are unlimited. We must know our alphabet. But 
knowledge is not enough. And it is just because we are apt 
to stop at knowledge that I have caught this attack of what 
Bernard Shaw calls “ pulpit conscience.” Here, too, we 
should make the pupil, by constant practice, acquire pro- 
ficiency, ease in the use of these various symbols, these 
elements of the art of expression. All these things go to 
make up the tools, the mechanics, of the art, and we must 
hold tenaciously to a thorough drill in this foundation 
work, 

Of course, it is impracticable to spend all day, even at 
first, with fundamental physical training. Some little 
interpretive work may be done from the start to give neces- 
sary variety; but it must be kept strictly subordinate. Too 
many examples tend to distract the attention of the student 
from the pure mechanics, where it should be kept as closely 
as possible. Constant training and practice must be the 
motto during a long preliminary course. It is not enough 
to map out exercises and illustrate them once. That is sim- 
ply giving the theory, showing what should be done instead 
of seeing that it is done; and it is a condition we must not 
overlook that few pupils are capable of doing the drudgery 
of mechanics alone. Constant practice with the pupil is 
absolutely necessary. This working together is, it seems 
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to me from practical experience a matter of the greatest 
importance. 

Many among you may say: “ But why all this talk? 
These are obvious truths.” To such it must be said, again 
and again, that too many teachers, while recognizing the 
truth, yield to the temptation to slur the drudgery of 
mechanics to get to the more interesting interpretive work. 
In this way there is serious danger that we become teachers 
of literature merely, and that is not, primarily our object. 
Appreciative reading is well enough for the library, but 
the pupil must be taught to bear in mind that the reader’s 
business on the platform is to do; that of the audience to 
feel. If when a pupil finally stands before an audience his 
voice continually suggests, “ Isn’t this beautiful!” “ What 
a fine passage!” his training has come to naught. The 
student must be taught that he must do the fineness and 
the beauty, and leave the audience to do the appreciating. 
He must convey to the audience his previously-formed con- 
ception of the matter in hand by the only means at his 
disposal, the mechanics of elocution. It will do him little 
good to know just what impression should be conveyed if 
he lacks the technical ability to convey that impression. 
He must possess a machine in such perfect working order 
that it obeys the least pressure from his psychic force, 
which, no longer embarrassed by a fear of non-responsive 
muscles, can focalize itself on the “‘ mental content,” thus 
vivifying, illuminating the conception formed during study. 
It is only by this thorough training that such a happy re- 
sult can be achieved, that the pupil has the confidence 
which comes from mastery, the strength and grace which 
conceal effort. If the pupil has but a little of this training, 
he seems wooden and awkward, more so even than at first, 
for he has become conscious of possibilities which he did 
not suspect. Here as elsewhere a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. Far from this course making the pupil 
mechanical, the more perfect the training the greater the 
ease and the greater the range and variety of expression. 
It is the untrained body, necessarily confined to a limited 
range of expression, that gives the effect of mechanism. 
And it is the effect that we must ever bear in mind. As 
was clearly pointed out in our convention last year, it is not 
the reader alone who must be considered; he stands, let us 
hope, before an audience. 

Again, this class-room drill, this constant working with 
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the pupil, is of the utmost importance to the teacher as 
well. It is the only way to keep himself in the proper con- 
dition. The teacher should always be in training. If he 
allow himself to fall into the easy habit of sitting by and 
doing psychology while the pupil attempts to do the prac- 
tice alone, he will find when called upon for a public per- 
formance that he requires special practice in vocal and 
breathing exercises before he is prepared. The teacher 
must take his own medicine freely, and be the constant 
proof of the efficacy of his treatment. Of course, I do not 
advocate using the pupils for purposes of practice, but what 
is best for the pupil in this case is best for the teacher as 
well. Any system which permits the teacher himself to 
become rusty and out of condition, so that he requires spe- 
cial training before a public performance, must be inade- 
quate. From every point of view it seems of the utmost 
importance for the teacher to work constantly with the 
pupil. 

A word to those who disagree with the view of tech- 
nique we have been considering. They argue that this 
method results in elocutionists having technique and noth- 
ing else; that all originality has been drilled away. This 
idea that training kills originality is fundamentally wrong. 
in this as in the other arts. I quote Mr. Hamilton Mabie, 
who has expressed this idea with proper emphasis. 

“It is a very superficial conception of workmanship 
which sets it in conflict with originality. There is often an 
inherent antagonism between the impulse for freedom and 
spontaneity which is characteristic of genius, and a con- 
ventional, hard-and-fast rule or method of securing certain 
technical results; but there is no antagonism between the 
boldest originality and the most complete mastery of crafts- 
manship. There is, rather, a deep and vital relationship 
between the two. For every art is a language; and to secure 
power and beauty and adequacy of expression a man must 
command all the secrets and resources of the form of speech 
which he has chosen. The power of the great artist rests, 
in the last analysis, upon the freedom with which he uses 
his material; and this freedom does not come by nature; 
it comes by training.” 

So do not Jet us be afraid of over-training; for the awk- 
wardness and the ills of technique apply only to undertrain- 


ing, the result, in most cases, of that constitutional tend- — 


ency to repose called Laziness. 
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A perfect technique—that is the result toward which we 
should work—that co-ordination of mechanics with mental 
intention, that true response of the instrument to the feel- 
ing and will of the player, that makes the mind the master 
and the voice and body an expressive, living harp of a thou- 
sand strings. Not that technique is the end, but it is only 
this thorough training that can make it a full means to 
the end. What sometimes seems slavery and drudgery is 
really a breaking of the Promethean chains which bind the 
spirit. As, in the words of the patriot, eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, so, in the art of elocution, eternal vigi- 
: lance and practice is the price of artistic freedom. 
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Disrussion. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: In the discussion of the papers 
given this morning we are to be led by Mr. Stephen (in the ‘. 
place of Mr. Booth) and Mr. Silvernail. I am going to ask 4 
the gentlemen to limit their discussion to ten minutes, in 
order to give at least ten minutes for the election of a Nom- 4 
inating Committee, and for some important announcements 7 
that are to be made, so that we can begin promptly at 12 
o'clock on the section work. You will notice there is liberal 
provision in the section work for general discussion. We 
are very anxious to hear from those who are in our conven- 
tion for the first time, and I am sure Professor Trueblood 
will give you ample opportunity to take part in the general 
discussion which is to close the morning’s exercises. 
Discussion on the above three subjects, or any part of 
them that we may see fit, is now in order. We will call 
upon Mr. Stephen, of Montreal, Canada, who has not been 
with us since our meeting in Chicago, twelve years ago. We 
are glad to welcome Mr, Stephen back to our ranks. - & 
Mr. Steruen: Mr. Chairman, I was at Philadelphia. 
My position is analogous to that of the Irishman who was 
leaning over an embankment trying to catch a fish, and 
fellin. A good Samaritan, an American, with that charac- 
teristic courtesy which they always extend to foreigners, 
came along and said, “ Poor fellow, I must help him out,” 
and proceeded at once to do so, and, after managing to lay 
him safely upon the ground, he asked our Irishman, as soon 
as the latter had come to, ‘‘ How did you come to fall in? ” 
The Irishman replied, “ Oh, begorrah, now, I didn’t come to 
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fall in; 1 come to fish!” Mr. Chairman, I came to fish, and 
I didn’t come to * fall in”; but I don’t want to * fall out ” 
with the brothers, and so I shall at least say a few words 
which will at any rate set the ball rollitg. 

As you are aware, | had no previous knowledge of these 
papers; in order to discuss them properly I should have 
liked the opportunity to have read them carefully in ad- 
vance, in order that | might have found some flaw in them. 
As it is, I feel very much like saying, * Those are my senti- 
ments.” It seems to me that we have had presented to us 
in the several papers given after the section work a very fine 
endorsement of Mr. Hawn’s most excellent way of putting 
the requirements as he would like to have brought them 
before us, of the purpose of interpretation, the voice in in- 
terpretation and the body in interpretation. 

Of this purpose in interpretation I shall say nothing. 
Of voice, Mr. Shaw has admirably put his theories before us 
to-day; and of the body in interpretation we have the 
mechanical side; and we have come to the old story, sir, of 
the mind or the mental side on the one hand, and the phy- 
sical on the other hand—a most admirable beginning, I 
take it, for this convention work. 

Mr. Shaw, in his paper on “ Vocal Acoustics,” spoke of 
vibration below the vocal cords. Now I would like to have 
my friend with the same initials, J. P. Silvernail, say what 
he understood Mr. Shaw to mean from his point of view 
with regard to vibration below the vocal cords. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Did he say vibration or resonance? 

Mr. STEPHEN: “ Vibration,” I thought, was the word 
in the paper, below the vocal cords. There was one point 
well made by Mr. Shaw. The application only I would 
speak of. It seemed to me that his paper presented a plea 
for physical cultare. I do not take up physical culture as 
such in any way; therefore, | am in a position perhaps to 
endorse due attention to physical culture upon the part of 
the pupil; if I am right in understanding Mr. Shaw, he 
would have us work as well as we can for the expansion of 
all the cells connected with the voice production, and, in 
fact, of the whole muscular part of the body. He wants 
us to keep down to this terrestrial globe, and does not want 
us to ascend too high. That seemed to me to be the great 
point in Mr. Shaw’s paper: with regard to the paper read 
by Miss Carr (by Mr. Cone) I have nothing to say. I was 
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pleased, indeed, to hear the presentation, but would really 
like to think of the matter a little more. 

How delightful it was to hear Mr. Booth! How well he 
followed up Mr. Hawn in the matter of interpretation! It 
was all on the mental side. I was very much pleased, in- 
deed, to hear his point with regard to slow reading. As 
Curry puts it—and we are greatly indebted to Curry, I 
think, we must never forget that, although he is not with 
us. As Curry puts it, it is not slow speaking that we re- 
quire so much as it is large thinking; and the more we try 
to think at the moment of utterance the more I take it will 
we have that feeling with regard to the thought in our 
tones at the moment of utterance; consequently, the more 
will the listeners get “the thought plus the emotion” 
spoken of by Mr. Hawn this morning. 

Mr. Booth’s method of teaching as exemplified by him 
in narrative and descriptive and other Bible reading was so 
ably presented that nothing need be said upon it. 

I was charmed with Mrs. Davis’s paper. Certain 
mechanical expertness must precede the practice of every 
art. The danger seems to be in our conventions that differ- 
ent ones being each strong in their special lines of work, 
most of them are likely to be opposed to those who view 
another phase as of greater importance. But let us never 
forget to look upon the other side of the fence and see what 
there is there, and I think we will find that all roads lead to 
Rome, and that we have much in common even when we are 
apparently diametrically opposite. 

I am sorry that I had no time to prepare, but I thank 
you for the opportunity of addressing the convention. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT I'uLTon: We have had another ten-minute 
speech in less time than ten minutes. 

We are to have further discussion of the papers of the 
morning by Mr. Silvernail, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: The story is told that a noted 
skeptic on one occasion invited a friend to go with him to 
hear Mr. Moody. His friend said, “ What do you want to 
hear Mr. Moody for? You don’t believe a word he says.” 
“No,” replied the skeptic, “ but—he does.” So I might 
have said, while I myself may not have understood what 
these people were talking about, they do; and you may say 
to me, “ You don’t believe what they said,” and I reply. 
“No: but thev do.” IT am glad to say, in the first place. 
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that I think they have so said it that we can understand 
it, and they have so said it that we believe the bulk of it 
ourselves. I will, with Mr. Shaw’s permission, pass over his 
name until the last, for a purpose which will appear later, 
as I want to commence where he leaves off in the section 


work by-and-by. | 
I wish that I could have had something more tangibly 
defined in the paper read by Miss Carr so that I could speak i 


particularly about it. I do not say this as any criticism 
upon her. I want to thank her for presenting those vague 
views and indefinite suggestions so delightfully; but when a 
man says that a certain object is to be attained “ by the 
correct use of reading,” “ the correct use of the organs of 
speech,” and “ the correct use of articulation,” I consider 
that he is saying absolutely nothing. There was a very 


; small remainder in the result on my mind. I would like te 

; have had Mr. Cone, if he was going to suggest anything, 
indicate definitely along the line of technique exactly what 
would be his method in attaining his purpose; but it would 
be difficult to put in a paper of that length some suggestion 
that would give us the clue to what the man’s method was. 
I think he aimed at nothing—and hit it! “ If you want my 
instruction,” he seems to say, “ come to me; pay me, and . 
I will give it to you; but I am not going to give it away to 
be read at a convention by another person. I have some 
profound secrets with regard to the correct method of 
teaching and all that sort of thing, but you must come 
to me to get it.” We have had a great deal of that. | 

would like to have the gentleman say definitely what he ae 

{ means. I do not think he said it. ia 

I am glad Mr. Booth spoke on that subject of Scripture 
reading. It is a matter in which we are all interested, some ij 
of us as teachers, all of us as hearers. I would like to talk 
- the whole time on his paper. I will venture to make one or 


two suggestions. 

Following his delightful characterization through sym- 
pathetic identification, I would wish to impress upon the 
pupil that the Bible should be read, just as any other book 
should be read, only with the understanding that it ‘s not 
any other book. There is not the same phrasing, and it is 
connected with very serious interests; but so far as the 
thought content is concerned, so far as emotional content 
is concerned, so far as the purpose is concerned, so far as 
the dramatic situations are concerned, so far as varied liter- 
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ature is concerned (you know it has been said that it is not 
so much a book as a literature), it has a wide range of senti- 
ment. A man ought to be encouraged to read the Bible and 
to interpret its thought just as he would interpret like 
thought anywhere else outside of the Bible. The reader 
has as much right to represent it through his own feeling, 
through his own methods of expression, through his own 
personality, as the actor has to represent his conception 
of the real Shakespeare, or any other great thought, and 
interpret it through the means of sympathetic absorption 
and assimilation. One all-pervasive characteristic of the 
Scriptures which must control their interpretation is the 
enforcement of these solemn truths, whether truths of God 
or truths of men, with dignity of bearing and moderation, 
exhibiting judicial fairness and conception, a sympathetic 
identification with the spirit perhaps for which the Bible 
is read. It certainly should not be read in a non-com- 
mittal manner. It certainly should be impressive. I do not 
hear frequently enough in the public reading of the Bible 
to which I listen sufficient predominance given to the chest 
tones. Got, in the French Conservatory, one day said to 
an actor, “ Again, up in your head; lower down. You can- 
not express sentiment in a head tone.” So the kind of sen- 
timent vou find in the Bible cannot be expressed in a head 
tone. A man who reads the Bible predominantly in a 
head tone has not learned apparently that kind of reverence 
required for dealing with God’s word. ‘There are many pas- 
sages particularly addressed to God; there are many pas- 
sages which talk about God; there are many passages where 
God is represented as talking. None of those should be 
read in a head tone. What constitutes reverence, respect 
or deference in talking to or about a man of authority or 
solemnity certainly ought to characterize the reading of 
God’s word. A man who talks to Ged in a head tone has 
not learned good manners. When you address God_ it 
should be with a chest tone. Prayer is not instructing God; 
it is appealing to God. When a man is talking about God 
I think he might profitably take a suggestion from that old 
custom of the Hebrews where they forebore to pronounce 
His name—thinking of Him. So remember, predominance 
should be given to the chest tone. 

IT will take up Mr. Shaw’s paper during the section exer- 
cises, because I want to work with him; but before I sit 
down, in the half minute remaining I want to express my 
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appreciation of what Mrs. Davis has done to enrich us. 
When I heard her paper before, I sat behind her. It has 
been a great pleasure to sit in front this time, where | could 
get the expression of her face. I want to compliment her 
upon her paper. I want to say that | believe in learning 
the use of the tools before we begin the constructive work 
in putting up buildings. I think she has done exactly right 
in calling our attention to the fact that the right kind of 
training is that preparation which will put us in possession 
of all our mechanics and technique, and then the spiritual! 
or psychic side of it comes in, to enable us to apply that. 


(Applause.) 
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Cursday Evening 


Mr. Ropert IrRvING FULTON, PRESIDING. 


“Story Telling ’”’—Real and Vivid Moments in Life. Personal in- 
cidents related by Mr. J. P. Silvernail, Mr. H. G. 
Hawn, Mr. F. F. Mackay, Mrs. Belle Watson Mel- 
ville, Mrs. Frances H. Carter, Mr. John Duxbury, 
Mrs. Katherine Oliver McCoy, Mr. Robert Irving 
Fulton. 

Music. “ Liebestraum” (Nocturne) (Liszt), Miss Alice E. Burbage, 
Washington, D. C. 

Recital. “The Hour Glass” (William Butler Yeats), Mrs. Lily 
Wood Morse, New York, N. Y. 


Music. Ballad (Chopin), Miss Alice E. Burbage. 


An Interleague Oratorical Contest, in which winners of League Con- 
tests will appear in competition and for prizes: 

(1) “Catholicism and the State,’ by Mr. Eugene Lawrence 
McCullum, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(2) “The United States of South America,” by Mr. Walter 
Dann Gilliland, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, O. 

(3) “The Solving Principle of Industry,” by Mr. J. M. Devers, 
DePauw University, Ind. 


The awards of excellence in the Interleague Oratorical Contest 
by the judges, Rev. Teunis Hamlin, of the Church of the Covenant; 
Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and Mr. John Duxbury, London, England, were made in 
the order that the speakers are above set forth. 


Session of the Main Body 


Wednesday, June 28th, 1905, 10 a.m. 
PRESIDENT ROBERT IRVING FULTON IN THE CHAIR. 


PRESIDENT Futon: The first thing this morning we 
have five ten-minute talks, each followed by a ten-minute 
debate. Think of it. That will consume the time to 12 
o’clock perhaps. The true limit of oratory after all, is the 
time limit; how much can you say in five minutes—not six 
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minutes. Put your ten-minute speech in five minutes if 
you can. 

We have, first, “Claims and Rights of Professional 
Schools and Departments of Elocution,” by Mr. Montaville 
Flowers, of Cincinnati, O. I think the printer must have 
been among the mountains when he spelled out this name 
on the program, “ Mountanville Flowers.” He associated 
the name with the mountain, but we all know very well his 
name is Montaville Flowers, of Cincinnati, O., who will 
open this work with the first talk of five minutes. 


“THE CLAIMS AND RIGHTS OF PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF ELOCUTION.” 


MONTAVILLE FLOWERS, CINCINNATI, 0. 


This subject may be discussed from two standpoints: 


First—From the standpoint of an advocate for these 
schools and departments who seek public attention and sup- 
port to them by a statement of their place and value in 
education and among educational institutions. 

Second.—From the standpoint of the investigator who 
wishes to know just what claims these schools and depart- 
ments actually make, and then to discuss the right they 
have to make these claims. 

I shall dismiss the first entirely from this discussion 
because of lack of time, and because that discussion could 
have no great practical value to this assemblage, which is 
already convinced of the positions which I might lay down. 
I don’t say that there is not a great need of a discussion on 
this point. Indeed, in a methodical presentation of our 
business for the approval of mankind, it seems to me that 
a perfect presentation of its claims is first in order. It is 


an anomalous thing that for thirteen years we have never 


collaborated these claims, nor sent forth from this body any 
authentic statement of the objects and aims and the 
provinces of the schools and the arts which we represent. 
The most practical result of this investigation which I can 
recommend is that a motion be made to appoint a large and 
competent committee to consider in detail and make a 
scholarly report on “ The Claims and Rights of Schools in 
Departments of Elocution.” 
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In order to make my statements and conclusions some- 
what authoritative, I did not depend upon my memory or 
opinions, but upon the presumption that these schools are 
honest and intelligent in their catalogues. With scissors 
and paste-cup, I took these catalogues and clipped out their 
statements of their claims and their courses of study. 
There were the catalogues of two distinguished dramatic 
schools; of two dramatic schools with courses in elocution 
and oratory: of twelve independent schools of expression; 
of three musical colleges and institutions, with elocutionary 
departments, and of twelve universities. ‘These schools are 
located in and represent different parts of America, from 
Boston to Los Angeles. The universities investigated are 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Ohio Wesleyan, Ohio 
Univeristy, University of Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Chicago, Vanderbilt, Drake and Leland Stanford, Jr. 

The statements in these catalogues take three forms. 
Some state the object of the courses of study, some merely 
outline the course of study, and some make specific claims 
for the work offered. The claims made may be classified 
under three heads: Claims for the educational value of 
courses of expression; claims for method; claims for the 
quality of instruction, The claims for method and for per- 
sonality we may set aside, and consider briefly the educa- 
tional value of these schools, and in order that you may 
judge these for yourself I beg to set forth ten examples, 
illustrating various points made. 


1. The aim of —— School is the natural expression of 
thought and feelings through the unrestricted agents of 
the body. (Professional school.) 

2. The aim of —— School is to give a broad and liberal 
culture and to prepare its students for practical life in its 
most pleasing phase; to teach elocution and oratory as an 
art through a systematic training on those principles which 
underlie all true expression; to develop, at the same time, 
mind, soul and body, as well as voice. (Professional school.) 

3. Aims to stand for all that is good in the culti- 
vation of speech arts; to emphasize the importance and dig- 
nity of the art of expression; to foster a love for good liter- 
ature. (Music school, with elocution department.) 

t. Can show you what you are. It will train you 
to use vour powers, your voice and your body. It will bring 
vou into touch with vour fellow-men so that you can show 
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them the life that stirs in you. The school has trained men 
and women; restored them to harmony; made responsive 
the hands and feet and voice; it has awakened thought, 
imagination, feeling; brought light into the consciousness, 
and aided them to actualize their childhood’s prophetic 
dream, and realize their soul’s ideals. 

It can show you that literature is not mere dead words 
printed in a book; it can show you that literature is art, 
ete. (Professional school.) 


5. The purpose ef this course in oral English is highly 
educational, the contention being that the teaching of al! 
language must he oral. The COUTTS will cover theory and 
practice of voice production, and the dependence of good 
English upon it; * oral English” in all of its manifestation 
from conversation through the drama; theory of expression 
perspective in the reader’s art, emotional as well as gram- 
matical meaning to be sought for; standard of excellence 
in oral English; development of the critical faculty; ear 
training; literary interpretation to one’s self the best out- 
come of the study. (Educational institution, with elocution 
department.) 


6. The aim is to secure naturalness and sincerity in 
reading and speaking, to preserve the individuality of the 
student to overcome difficulties in articulation and to obtain 
freedom from self-consciousness; analysis and vocal inter- 
pretation of selections from great orators, essayists, drama- 
tists and poets: voice culture; elementary work in gesture; 
class recitals—three hours attendance, two hours credit. 
(University.) 

7. Outlines four courses, with these notes: Course one 
cannot be counted for a degree. Of courses two, three and 
four, which are half courses, only one may be counted for a 
degree. (This indicates the value set upon the work.) (Uni- 
versity.) 

8. Students who are sufficiently advanced to compre- 
hend the philosophy of expression may receive class or pri- 
vate instruction in the different courses offered from some 
university or college of recognized standing and are eligible 
to graduation. 

Students who have not finished their collegiate educa- 
tion are encouraged to complete the same in the College of 
Liberal Arts, while taking the junior course in the School 
of Oratory, which counts hour for hour on the regular col- 
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lege degrees. (University.) This indicates the claim made 
for the education value of elocution in this university. 


9. The continuous training of the sensibilities, the culti- 
vation of the imagination, and the development of the 
powers of reason, understanding and appreciation are the 
cardinal points in the course. It thus places itself in line 
with university aims. (University.) 

10. The work of the school is both an educative and a 
practical value; it cultivates imagination and intelligence 
as well as gives theatrical knowledge and experience. There 
are therefore two sides to the school; on the one hand it is 
academic and allied to the educational system of the State; 
on the other it affords practical training in the acting of 
dramatie roles. (Dramatic school.) 


Summarizing: There are three results claimed—physical 
culture, mental culture and spiritual culture. The profes- 
sional schools claim all three; the departments claim mental 
culture, principally. Now, we will lay aside the claims for 
spiritual culture first, for, though they undoubtedly do give 
spiritual uplift and atmosphere, they can claim no position 
equal to the church, the theological seminary, the con- 
vent or other recognized institutions for that purpose. Nor 
will academic institutions allow any standing on the phys- 
ical culture plea. These schools and departments of elocu- 
tion must stand with other educational institutions, upon 
the claims common to all of them, namely; the claim for 
mental culture which their courses give. That brings us to 
discuss fundamentally the intrinsic value of training in 
speech arts for mental culture, or * mental culture through 
expression.” These claims have been set forth in various 
ways, in texts on elocution, in addresses and discussions. 
In 1902, at the Chicago Convention, George W. Saunderson, 
of the University of Wisconsin, presented a thirty-minute 
paper entitled “* Mental Culture through Expression.” It 
was discussed by a twenty-minute speech by Frederic 
Blanchard, of Chicago University. Taking these two ad- 
dresses as a basis and making a general statement from 
others who have undertaken this subject, the claims thus 
far made may be set down as follows: 

1. The study of expression is a means to develop a desir- 
able art not generally possessed, and not otherwise provided 
for. 
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2. The processes through which a student must pass to 
become a good reader are as valuable a method for general 
mental culture as any other study. 


9 


3. It has a value surpassed by no other study in the 
development of three attributes of mind regarded as most 
important in schemes of mental discipline; observation, at- 
tention and reason. 


+. It is pre-eminently adapted to the cultivation of the 
emotions and the ability and tendency to express the 
emotions. 


5. It is a direct method to train the will, because it 
necessitates the mastery, by will. of one’s audience. 


6. It has a definite function in the study of literature in 
general, since the minute analysis of thought and the repro- 
duction of the feelings of a great author is the living of 
literature, and that is the most perfect study of literature, 
and the object of the study of literature. 


+. It is especially essential to the true appreciation of 
poetry to study it from the standpoint of vocalization, for 
poetry is made to be vocalized. Therefore, the study of 
dramatic poetry especially —and that includes Shakespeare 
—hbelongs to the department of expression. 


8. The careful study of literature from the standpoint 
of elocution tends to develop a sense of style in one’s own 
language, and to a purity of use in language. 

9. Finally, it has a very valuable bearing in all other 
departments of study, because it teaches the student how to 
study, how to understand, how to assimilate. 


Discussion. 


PRESIDENT F'utron: Debate on this paper was to have 
been opened by Mrs. Anna Baright Curry and Miss Marie 
Ware Laughton, beth of Boston, Mass. Miss Laughton is 
not here this morning, and I am going to throw her five 
minutes open to the convention after we have heard from 
Mrs. Curry. I am sure we are all delighted to have Mrs. 
Curry with us again after somewhat of an absence. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mrs. Curry: It is really a great pleasure for me to be 
here again and to have a few moments to speak to the 
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National Association of Elocutionists. The paper that has 
just been read to us presents a different phase of the subject 
from what | had in mind when I came here this morning. 
It presents the value and the claim of mental discipline 
or intellectual training, and expression in elocution as a 
means to that end. 

Now elocution as we speak of it—expression—is an art; 
and as an art it trains the faculties as a whole. Its end is 
harmonious development. The university trains the think- 
ing power—often at the expense of other powers. The uni- 
versity trains for knowledge. 'The training of the university 
is based upon gaining knowledge and the use of the powers 
necessary to its acquisition; and the training of the powers 
that come from the gaining of knowledge. This is only one 
side of the training necessary for art; therefore, to submit 
the art work to these claims of knowledge is to take away 
from art many of its uses and many of its functions. The 
claims as presented by Mr. Flowers this morning in his 
paper, in which he classifies some of the excerpts from cat- 
alogues as transcendental, and others as direct claims be- 
cause they present tests—these claims as I said are not 
consistent with the subject. For instance, what are the 
claims of art; what is necessary for art? Not only thought, 
but feeling; not only feeling, but the expression of feeling. 

Now for thinking, knowledge of the subject, as was 
stated this morning in the first hour, knowledge of the piece 
of literature that we are to interpret is certainly necessary. 
How to gain that knowledge—by searching into the poem 
in order to understand and learn its meaning, that is to 
gain what is in the poem; but, after we have done this, then 
what? After we have all this knowledge, after we have 
all the understanding that may come to us from this knowl- 
edge, is that expression? Does that necessarily imply cor- 
rect, powerful expression of the thought? No, we must 
be able to enter into that knowledge and to realize in our- 
selves the feeling stage of that knowledge. We must be 
able to realize in ourselves the feeling stage; and in that 
feeling stage there is a point where we desire to express, 
and out of that point, or from that point, comes the active 
expression. Then the training that makes form, the neces- 
sitv of thought, is a different training from that which cen- 
ters on the understanding of thought; and the knowledge 
conveyed through thought, the understanding of facts, I 
may sav the all-around discipline and training of the facul- 
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ties, not only to see but to feel, and not let the feeling inter- 
fere with the seeing, not only to see, but to feel, and feel 
truly, that is, each idea having its specific feeling, each 
thought having a feeling stage, to think and reach that 
feeling stage, that is the feeling stage of the thought; not 
the feeling stage that ene may have in regard to the 
q thought, but the feeling stage of the thought; handling 
that feeling stage of the thought and relating oneself to q 
others in such a way that out of that feeling stage of the 
thought comes a desire, and with that desire the form in 
Be which to express that thought. This training, as I say, is 
a different from that offered by the universities, which is 
based on the acquirement of knowledge; but I claim that 
it is no Jess a mental training. I claim that the training 
and cultivation of imaginative thinking is no less mental 
training than the training and cultivation of abstract think- 
i= ing. And I claim that it is even more important to the 
practical life of men than training in abstract thinking. I 
claim that it is more important to the harmonious environ- 


| ment and true growth of soul life than even mental train- 
| ing; therefore, I claim that schools of the spoken word, 
schools of elocution, schools of expression, schools of ora- 
‘ tory and dramatic schools have a right to make a claim for 
2 spiritual power, for training the individual so that he may 
: realize spiritual power. (Applause.) I claim that this spir- 
: itual power is the natural result and outcome of true, har- 
i monious education. (Applause.) 
PRESIDENT FuLToN: Now there are five minutes for 
volunteer discussion on this subject. You notice this is 
: put down as a “ debate.” A debate signifies taking opposite 
sides of the question; so that any one who has an opposite . 
side to speak upon from the debater who has just spoken ‘nr 
‘ last. we should like to hear from. It will be no debate if 
- 0a you all say the same thing and agree to the same side of 
the question. 
Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word 
for the university in regard to spiritual training. I think a 
that our educational development of the past few years is sh 
» looking more towards the utilitarian in education; and I 
. mean by that that we not only get the mental work spoken 
of in the paper by Mr. Flowers, but at the same time the +f 


idea is also to cultivate the spiritual side and expressional 
side. That is coming as fast as possible, it seems to me, 
in our university courses of public speaking. 
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I am sure that nobody who heard the contest last night 
would say that there was not a great deal of spiritual ex- 
pression in the work of those young men in oratory. There 
you have the outcome of what is being done in college work 
in these oratorical contests. They are not only students 
of other things besides the arts of speech, but they are stu- 
dents of sociology, political science and philosophy and 
logic, all of these coming together with the art of expres- 
sion and the art of so putting and giving you the results 
that you heard last night in the orations of those students 
and orators from the different leagues. So I do not quite 
agree with Mrs. Curry that the universities are not doing 
a great deal on the spiritual side as well as on the mental 
side of training in public speaking, public reading, and 
Shakespeare work. 

PRESIDENT FuLton: We have had two sides to the 
question. ‘There are two minutes longer. 

Mrs. Sournwick: It does not seem to me entirely 
necessary to assume that those who take opposite sides are 
necessarily antagonists. ‘The idea in my mind is that we 
should endeavor to examine the strength and claims of each 
side to see where each is more strongly emphasized and 
wherein the claim of one seems to exclude the other. That 
is my position. 

I would like to say in regard to the claims of education 
in general as they have been advanced by leading books, and 
as I have heard them repeatedly set forth, and as I heard 
Dr. Boone, of Atlanta, say, the endeavor of education is to 
bring forth adaptability in the student, ability to handle 
himself in the relations of life; to have him to acquire those 
lines of knowledge that will equip him. It would be, it 
seems to me, an anomaly to say that we equip a man for 
that which he is not to be called upon to do. So that it 
seems to me that doing is absolutely a necessary corollary 
to the idea of equipment. Therefore, we would say, that, 
although it is true that many of the actual results of our 
college and general school are confined to the stuffing in of 
a great deal of information which the recipients do not 
know what to do with, that nevertheless the real signifi- 
cance of the word education, derived from e duco, is to lead 
out the faculties of the individual. The very fact that they 
ought to come out shows that the ideal set for education by 
its own representatives is the ideal of bringing out the indi- 
vidual and of relating him to his place in life: and in that 
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sense I feel that we may claim a place in education gen- 
erally. (Applause.) 

Mr. Frowers: Mr. Sargent promised me three min- 
utes to close this debate. I want only one minute. I did 
not attempt, as I tried to say several times, to set forth any 
of my personal opinions upon the matter. I came merely 
as a reporter. J did make a statement with regard to what 
schools of expression may claim on the spiritual side, and I 
agree heartily with both Mrs. Curry and Professor True- 
blood in what they said by way of modifying that state- 
ment; but what I should like to see done as a member of 
this convention and as one interested in this work is, that 
we should make some definite, formal statement which we 
ean send abroad, which we may have to refer to, of what we 
do claim; beginning, if you please, with the definition of 
education which Mrs. Southwick gave, and carrying it 
through such ideas as Mrs. Curry and Professor Trueblood 
gave. If we could have a committee to prepare such a docu- 
ment, giving definitely and carefully the arguments for 
each claim made, even if that committee’s report should 
be as long as one of the reports of our conventions, it would 
still be the most magnificent contribution to our advance- 
ment that has ever been made. That is one of the things 
which I wish to see done, and done soon. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT FuLron: We have for our next subject, 
“Ts the Practice of Elocution a Profession, a Business, or 
an Art?” The first speech upon that subject is to be made 
by Mr. Mackay, of New York, to be followed by a debate 
by Mrs. Katherine Oliver McCoy, and Mrs. Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick. I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Mackay. 
(Applause.) 


‘s 


“TS THE PRACTICE OF ELOCUTION A PROFE: 
SION, A BUSINESS, OR AN ART?’ 


F. F. MACKAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. President and Fellow Associates:—I think none of 
you can fully appreciate the embarrassment that I feel at 
this moment in standing before you to discuss this matter. 
I ought to have prepared, perhaps, and should then have 
presented the matter more logically; but as some of you will 
remember, several years ago I said it was not the business 
of an elocutionist to write papers. That is the business 
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of the rhetorician and the grammarian; the business of the 
elocutionist is to talk. (Applause.) 

Without further apology, ladies and gentlemen, | will 
proceed to the subject, “ Is the Practice of Elocution an 
Art, a Science, or a Business?” Mr. President, | shall begin 
by eliminating the word * business.” What is business? 
Business, in its broadest sense, is the intereommunication 
between two or more men for the purpose of financial gain. 
The motor of business is greed. The limit of it is death, or 
insanity. (Applause.) 

Klocution is intercommunication between man and man 
throughout the world for the purpose of expressing thought 
and sensation. It never kills. It strengthens physically 
and mentally the man or woman who attempts it under 
proper conditions. I have heard of elocutionists who mur- 
dered their authors, but I have never heard an elocutionist 
who suicided, or suffered in the electric chair. 

There is, then, that great, broad difference between 
business and elocution. Business is based upon figures, and 
the great business man knows addition and multiplication. 
He does not know division (laughter), but he does graduate 
always in the highest class of subtraction, viz.: the Equita- 
ble to-day. The elocutionist does not deal in figures at all, 
except what we call figures of rhetoric—tropes. I dare say 
there are some who would like it if we could deal with 
larger figures than we do during the year (laughter); but 
elocution is in itself a word that covers the entire field of 
speech—reading, recitation, acting and oratory. 

The practice of anything must be an art. What is 
art? ‘Two words in our language limit and define the uni- 
verse of things—nature and art. Everything that man 
finds here is nature; everything that he makes he calls art. 
Nature is created; art is made. What is it to create? It is 
to bring a visible, tangible something from an invisible, in- 
tangible nothing. No man ever created anything; I do not 
care whether he is an elocutionist, a painter, a sculptor, or 
an actor. He never created anything. What does he do? 
He rearranges things already created. Human sensations 
are already created, and the dramatic author rearranges 
human emotions in such juxtaposition in his work that if 
they are properly delivered by the elocutionist—which they 
are not always—it sounds like the speech or the deliverance 
of the thought of a person. When we say of a great drama- 
tist, “ How like the man is that character?” or “ How like 
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the woman?” why do we do so? Because the dramatist 

has placed the human emotions in such juxtaposition that 

they are re-presented to us. Nature is not art, and art is 

not nature, although Mr. Pope said, “ All art is nature bet- 

ter understood.” I have known many elocutionists who 

attempted to teach that; but there is no foundation in it. a 
I heard a man get a round of applause by saying that “ All 

art at its highest and nature at its truest are one.” How i 
ridiculous! It needs but a moment to see how false is the 
proposition. Art at its highest is all desire; but nature at 
its truest is an impossibility, because nature is always true, 
and that which is true can no more be truest than round 
can be rounded. However, the phrase is euphonious; it 
catches the ear, and it is set down in a work on rhetoric. So 
false a proposition as that stands to-day in one of the books 
of education in rhetoric. 

Pope said that “ Art is nature better understood.” Art 
is not nature, for the reason that nature reproduces. Art 
only re-presents. Nature is ever present. Art is ever de- 
caying from its first inception until its last existence. Art 
is ever decaying; therefore nature and art are not one. 
The practice of an art is the doing of something. I have 
said art is rearranging things already created; therefore, 
art makes something. 

How is elocution an art, then? Because elocution seeks 
to make physical pictures of mental conceptions, and it does 
make physical pictures of mental conceptions; and there- 
fore elocution in its practice is an art. But, while the 


2 articulating organs are projecting the words, they are arti- 
i ficial, for all speech is artificial. No man was ever born 
H speaking. All speech is artificial, and the practice of it i 
i must be art. In that practice pictures are made—oral pic- ne 
: tures of mental conceptions. Therefore I say that the prac- 
pa tice of elocution is an art and not a business, and the word 
elocution is in itself pregnant with thought and sensation fie 


which the action of word making is projecting all the while, 

so that elocution itself becomes both an art and a science. 

. It is a great, broad, generic term that covers all speech in 

di whatever form we may put it, whether it be Chinese or 

Anglo-Saxon. Elocution is a great, broad word, beautiful 

in its derivation, useful in its thought; for it covers all there 

is of the mental force when it seeks to express itself in 
words. 

I know it is said that we talk of sensations, or rather, 
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have been talking of emotions without talking of sensations 
this morning; but every emotion makes you move. What 
moves?  moveo—I move out. What moves out? The in- 
terior force. I call it self-love; I do not care what you call 
it. It moves out. Something moves out. This emotion, 
then, is made up of what? Three parts: impression, sensa- 
tion and expression. When you are talking you are sup- 
posed to be expressing the sensations that have prompted 
your utterance. The word “ impersonation ” has been used. 
What does it mean, and where does it come from? Persona, 
to talk through. It comes to us from the ancient actors, 
who talked through their megaphone masks. That was im- 
personation. ‘They wore masks because they made more 
beautiful the human figure in order to give dignity to their 
gods which the drama represented. So persona comes from 
that custom. To personate simply means to lend this ani- 
mate machine, the body, to the presentation and expression 
of thought or sensation that you gather either from impres- 
sion through environment, or that you gather through im- 
pression from the author. 

The orator differs from the actor. The actor gives off 
the impressions that he receives from his author. He is 
therefore limited in his impressions, limited therefore in his 
execution. He must be so limited, with all due respect to 
the elocutionist who said last year that the reader had a 
right to interpret to suit himself. The true reader and the 
true actor must find the mental intention of the author and 
express that through physical conditions; and the body be- 
comes a persona for that purpose. 

PRESIDENT FuLtTon: We are to have a discussion of 
this subject, or debate, first by Mrs. Katherine Oliver 
McCoy, of Kenton, O. (Applause.) 

Mrs. McCoy: Is the practice of elocution an art, a 
business or a profession? It used to be looked upon as an 
art, pure and simple. With the advent of the lecture bu- 
reau it swung to the other extreme and threatened for a 
time to become a business merely. It has now come to be 
recognized, as I think it should be, as a profession. If re- 
stricted to an art, only persons of exceptional ability and 
great natural gifts, perfected by years of practice in the 
handling of materials, would be entitled to or could prac- 
tice elocution. This would leave no place for the vast army 
of splendid teachers who in the schools and colleges of our 
land, and in the special schools of expression, are develop- 
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ing in our boys and girls unexpected powers, and incident- 
ally making of them better and stronger characters. 

If the practice of elocution is a business, then all re- 
strictions are taken away, and any one can go in for it, if he 
can induce an unsuspecting public to swap its dollars for 
his wares. This commercial spirit in the practice of elocu- 
tion has wrought us much harm. It is responsible for the | 
feeling that sometimes comes over the lecture course com- 
mittees at the end of a season that the elocutionist on the 
course must have been used by the bureau as padding, mak- 
ing without much additional expense one more night for 
the collection of door receipts. The public, after being 
served with this sort of padding once or twice, has an attack 
of indigestion and revolts at the finest interpreters when 


served under the offending title. a 
ae 4 . : 4 ; >} Me 
3 If, however, the practice of elocution be considered as et 


a profession, as one of the learned professions, we see at 
once it becomes a liberal education, with special training 
along the expressional line, a cultivation of the whole per- 
son, body, mind and spirit. It implies also a standard of 
excellence below which one dare not fall and expect recog- 
nition from other members of the profession. The public, 


too, would soon come to recognize this standard. i 

Now, in the practice of medicine, all physicians are re- ie 

E quired to take a thorough course in general principles; ee 
4 afterward they may specialize according to their tastes or he 
& natural aptitudes; but any one without this fundamental i 
q training essaying the practice of medicine would be called i‘ 


a quack. So in the practice of elocution, to begin the pro- 
fession it should be required that one have a good educa- 
a tion, supplemented by thorough training along the uni- 
versal and general principles of expression; and this would 
imply a knowledge of the universal principles that underlie 
all life and nature. be 

Upon this foundation may be built the work of the vari- ait 
ous specialists; that of the teacher inspiring his pupils with 
a desire for a larger and nobler manhood and womanhood, 
that they may render to their fellows the highest service in sed 
; their power: or that of the artist who has the personality AR yt 
and magnetism and power to entertain and uplift great 
audiences with work that is strong and beautiful, and that 
rings true. ‘There are even yet people who cannot under- 
stand how the practice of elocution can be regarded as a 
profession similar in its nature to any of the other profes- 
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sions, like medicine or theology. They think it is a natural 
gift for “speaking pieces” which some people have, and 
others have not, and that cultivation is unnecessary, and 
that only natural spirits are required; like the two old 
Scctch fishermen who were adrift three days without food 
or drink, and when they finally came to land one of them 
went into the village for supplies. He spent all of their 
money and brought back half a loaf of bread and five bottles 
of whiskey. His companion looked over the supplies and 
said, “* Mon, Donald, what are you gang to do with all that 
bread?” 

PRESIDENT FuLron: We have next the other side of 
the discussion, if it is not a debate—Mrs. Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick. 

Mrs, Soutnwick: Is the practice of elocution a busi- 
ness, a profession, or an art? I would say with regard to 
the position of the last speaker, I feel that there is much 
weight in all that she has said. I would like only to add 
this, that it seems to me it is not so much whether it is 
thunder and lightning or rain, but which is emphasized the 
most. ‘That is to say, whether it is mainly a_ business, 
mainly an art, or mainly a profession. There is a legitimate 
distinction between elocution as an art and as a profession. 
Art claims to develop the artist, or rather the person who 
pursues elocution as an art, desires to do something to 
bring the ideal world into relation to the actual manifesta- 
tions in life; while the professional desires to learn those 
principles which will bring out the utmost possible in peo- 
ple along the lines of artistic expression, and desires to 
employ these in an educational way and to understand them 
philosophically. Therefore, there is a distinction rather 
than a question of which it is, whether it is the one or the 
other. So far as business is concerned, like the pursuit of 
business in all lines of the world’s activity, there is an over- 
emphasis of the grosser aspects of business which is not just 
its ordinary and normal commercial significance, but that 
which it has been degraded to, the desire to grab things, 
which has been much of a detriment both to our profession 
and to the art, simply because business has been made an 
end and not an incident. Incidentally we have to carry 
on our business, but we should keep our balance and place 
our ideals first. 'The mere fact that we are under the ne- 
cessity of making a living as incident to the conditions of 
the world and of life is not any criticism upon our peculiar 
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or particular motives. I would like to say in regard to 
this that the first speaker, while most impressive, interest- 
ing and helpful along the lines of his affirmation, seemed to 
me to fall short of what we may claim or regard as the 
philosophy of art, as to its intrinsic nature. It all depends 
upon our definitions. Now, if we say that nature is what is 
furnished us from without, and that art is what we make 
in rearranging, and that the term creation can be applied 
only to that which is brought out of nothing, I can see the 
basis of the position aflirmed so strongly. But I think that 
there is also room for the view that nature and art are 
aspects of the same force seeking to manifest, as we may 
say, at different poles. ‘To my mind art is the ideal trans- 
lated into terms of the perceptible. It is the one thing 
in the world which makes us feel that the ideal is attain- 
able. It is the appeal to the human consciousness to rec- 
ognize its relation to all those things which seem to be 
just out of reach ordinarily; and the influence of true art, 
pursued in the right spirit, it seems to me, is to make it 
again what it once was in the perhaps unreal ages, but 
which it may be in the future, the handmaid of religion. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT I'uLton: According to the construction of 
the chairman of the Literary Committee, the gentleman 
who gave the first speech has now three minutes to speak 
from the floor. 

Mr. Mackay: Mr. President, the discourses that have 
been made have been very pretty, but they do not touch the 
scientific point anywhere along the line; and the trouble 
with our art to-day—and it is an art, it is a science; I shall 
never yield that point—I have contended for it for thirteen 
years before this convention that elocution is an art and a 
science. And yet they would base it upon ideality. What 
is ideality? Ideality is the universal perception of nature. 
Do you pretend to say that any individual here or elsewhere 
can conceive of processes in nature, and having conceived 
nature idealized, that that can be true art, and only that? 
Why, sir, if that were the case, when the Egyptians built 
their pyramids in imitation of the Indian mountains, when 
the Englishmen put up their Stonehenges, that would have 
been true art. But it is not like nature. When in later 
times the Greeks took up the art of sculpture and painting, 
what did they represent? They represented their ideal 
gods, and they had over five hundred of them. All the art 
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of the Greek and Roman period is made up of representa- 
tions of gods that never existed—at least that we do not 
believe ever existed—but they were ideals. When it comes 
down to the beginning of the Italian era, what did they do? 
In sculpture and painting they simply represented groups 
or figures of saints and angels, although none of them ever 
saw them. They painted angels, they carved angels in 
groups; but with the revolution of free thought which came 
in with Martin Luther, men said: “ Let us look to nature 
for our models,” and they did go to nature. They have 
been going to nature ever since. But during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the Church dominated Civilization, 
and they painted nothing but the Virgin Mary and her 
Baby in the manger and the saints. What are they doing 
to-day? They are going out to nature. A man goes out 
and looks at nature in her simple grandeur, and he puts 
his impressions on canvas, and the people say, “ what beau- 
tiful art!” Get down to nature; go to nature and copy it. 
That is true art. Re-present it and not idealize it. 
PRESIDENT I'uLToN: What a glorious meeting we are 
having! We have a large number of new people who have % 
not spoken. I have not seen Dr. Neff in the audience yet, : 
and I presume he has not come. When we come to his 
part on the program I am going to ask some of our new ma- 
terial to volunteer to speak. I give you warning in plenty 
of time, so you can get your extemporaneous speech all 


man or woman is to respond quickly. 

The next number on our program is a ten minutes’ talk 
on the subject of “ A Few Facts and Fallacies of Present 
Day Elocution,” by Mr, Preston K. Dillenbeck, of Kansas 
City, our worthy treasurer. I would like to have you all 
meet and know our treasurer. 

Mr. Ditienseck: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—I trust you will realize how hard it is for the treas- 
urer to keep in mind all the items of the accounts of this 
Association and at the same time hold a speech. I want 
to say, perhaps, some things that you all know; that is, that 
the growth of elocution as a special branch of education has 
made most wonderful progress in this country in the last 
fifty vears. Fifty years ago probably twelve men and wo- E 
men represented the people who were engaged in this work. 3 
To-day our name is legion; and we have made this rapid 
growth up to the present time against much prejudice and 
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under much adverse criticism; but one by one the schools 
and colleges are yielding to us and are taking us into their 
ranks. I can remember the time when our worthy presi- 
dent spent about ten weeks of his year in the school work 
where he is now located, whereas to-day he gives all his 
time to that institution, with a great number of assistants 
under him. What is true of that school is true of other 
schools all over the country. 

The primary object, it seems to me, of the teaching of 
elocution was to make a recitationist, and that is so en- 
grafted in the minds of the public to-day that it is hard to 
eradicate it; it is hard to make people believe that we are 
trying to do anything else but that. It is hard to make 
them believe that we are trying to educate people. But, as 
I say, they are coming to us one by one from the schools 
and colleges, and what they want to-day more than any- 
thing else is public speaking. The recitation and the dec- 
lamation in years to come must take a place in the back- 
ground. We are come to the time when we are going to 
have public speaking in our schools and colleges, and even 
in our high schools, rather than elecution proper. 

Another hopeful sign is this, and this I will dwell upon 
but briefly, that the character of matter used for inter- 
pretation in the last few years is on a much higher plane 
than ten or fifteen years ago. We are now reading from 
the classics. We are even going to the Bible and present- 
ing that before audiences in a reverent manner, and it is 
being well received. The reader is being recognized here as 
not merely an entertainer, but an educator. 

Now, in regard to the fallacies in this work, what one 
person would consider a fallacy perhaps another would not; 
and it is hard and rather dangerous perhaps to make any 
assertion along that line before this organization. I want 
to say this, however: that the adverse criticism that has 
been brought upon us we are largely to blame for ourselves; 
and yet we are not to blame. In every other branch of edu- 
cation there is a standard. Even if you wish to teach a 
district school in the country you have to pass an examin- 
ation. If you wish to teach a ward school you have to pass 
an examination. So on up to the schools and colleges of a 
still higher grade; but our doors are wide open, and we have 
to admit into the profession all classes and conditions of 
The pupil who has taken one or two private les- 
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sons thinks himself or. herself competent to go upon the 
platform, and, as there is no standard, you cannot keep 
them out. 

I was amazed Tuesday morning, in going up in the ele- 
vator at the hotel, when the man who ran the elevator said, 
“What sort of an association is this?” I said: “ It is the 
National Association of Elocutionists.” ‘ Well,” he said, 
“| thought is was something of that kind. One of the bell- 
boys told me it was an association of executionists.” Well, 
if we are not an association of executioners, it seems to me 
that there are a great many in the profession who need to 
be executed. The rapid growth of our art is perhaps re- 
sponsible for this. Between the Rush philosophy of ex- 
pression, which stands for the externals, and the opposite 
point, where people stand upon the spiritual and inspira- 
tional and temperament, these points being widely opposed 
and divergent—we have had in recent years all manners of 
theories, all manners of text-books, all manners of systems, 
until the public is thoroughly bewildered as to what we are 
driving at. They do not understand us. 

I have taken pains now, referring to this part of the 
subject, to write some letters, to get the views of several 
eminent educators. The various systems extant have 
brought about a sort of chaotic condition in the work. We 
seem to be very far apart; yet we are not far apart when we 
come right down to it. We are all trying to reach about 
the same thing. 

Nevertheless, the profession to-day is in a chaotic condi- 
tion. We have been overwhelmed, you might say, with 
technique—with theories. I asked a very eminent gentle- 
man in the West what he thought of the various text-books 
that he had read on elocution—and he is a man who reads 
them all—reads all books of that kind that come out—and 
he used this expression: he said, * They are too refined, too 
refined; you teach too much.” Now, I think that is all we 
need, to simplify our principles of elocution. Why should 
they be simplified? We teach too much; we cover too much 
ground. You place two catalogues side by side, and you 
read the courses of study outlined, and it would seem that 
they are teaching entirely different things some times—not 
teaching the same subject at all. This, it seems to me, is 
detrimental. 

I represent a school of oratory, and I can speak freely; 
hut it does seem to me that we who represent schools are 
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trying sometimes to convey the idea that we have the only 
thing, that we have discovered something new, that we have 
the real secret of success. We lock it up in the safe at night 
and take it out in the morning; if you do not come to us 
you are going to miss it. It seems to me we have too much 
of that. 

About three months ago in a large school in the West 
they held an oratorical contest. They sent to Kansas City 
for a very eminent gentleman to act as one of the judges. 
He found it convenient to accept, and so I notified him. 
Then they sent him from that school a score card, you 
might say, on which the names of the orators were placed, 
and the contestants were to be graded upon nine different 
points. Each point was headed in such ambiguous language 
that he could not understand it, and he brought it to me 
and spread the paper out before me. He said, “ Mr. Dillen- 
beck, what does this mean?” Well, I told him as well as 
I could, and he said, “ One word would dispose of that, 
would it not?” I said, “ Yes.” We went on to the next 
point. He asked what that meant. Well, the same thing, 
I thought; and so on through the nine points. He folded 
up the paper and turned to me and said, “ That is what is 
the matter with vou fellews. I think you are doing a great 
work, but you are making too much of the principles.” I 
said “ ] agree with you.” It seems to me that we spend too 
much time in measuring pinheads. I think there is just 
our fault, and the thing for us to do is as soon as possible 
to come together and come to a common understanding of 
these terms, and let people know that we are all trying to 
accomplish the same object. (Here the gavel fell.) My 
time is up, and [ am not half through. 

PRESIDENT Futton: The first debater on this subject 
is Mrs. Frances H. Carter, of New York, our vice-president, 
who now has the floor. 

Mrs. Carrer: According to the definition of our 
worthy first president, | am not an elocutionist; for he says 
it is the business of elocutionists to speak out. I am so 
accustomed to speaking the lines of others that it is with 
the greatest difficulty that I speak my own thoughts; and 
so I dared not come before you this morning without a 
few notes. 

I was sorry that we did not hear the rest of Mr. Dillen- 
beck’s talk. I wanted him to bring out one or two 
thoughts that he had given me. 
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I am impressed with this, that the greatest fallacy in 
our profession is our name. I only want to bring out two 
points: a plea for a new name and for greater simplicity. 
The name “ elocutionists ” has fallen into disrepute—sad 
disrepute, you all know that—and whenever it is mentioned 
it gives rise to expressions of sarcasm and contumely. Will 
some one tell me why we should continue the name? I 
have searched the dictionaries, and I find the following 
definitions: * Elocution is the art of correct intonation, in- 
flection and gesture.” Is that inclusive? 

Some authors distinguish between good and bad elocu- 
tion. “Good elocution consists in natural expression of 
thought by speech and gesture.” One author says an elo- 
cutionist “is one who gives elocutionary readings or per- 
formances.” The same author defines * elocutionize ” in 
the following way: “ To adopt an-artificial or ornate deliv- 
ery; to speak with showy affectation.” This is true. This 
is the conception that the public have of our work. I want 
to read it once more: “ To adopt an artificial or ornate de- 
livery; to speak with showy affectation.” This last defini- 
tion seems to me to be the one conception that the general 
public have of our work. If you say to a person, “ 1 am an 
elocutionist,” immediately he says in his mind, “ She has 
adopted an ornate and affected delivery.” It would be im- 
possible to argue with such people, because they have too 
many examples. The word suggests a chromo, and we can- 
not rub it out. The name has too long been in ill repute to 
ever be redeemable. I have long been a believer in the res- 
titution of all things, and I am still a believer in the restitu- 
tion of all things except the name “ elocutionist.” I have 
been an idealist, and two vears ago I held that we must lift 
it from the mud, we must stand by the name; but after 
fourteen years of work with this convention, I do not see 
that we have lifted the name one inch out of the mire. 
(Here the gavel fell.) Iam not half through. 


PRESIDENT Futron: The next five minutes’ speech 
upon this subject will be by Mrs. Curry, of Boston. 


Mrs. Curry: The subject, I believe, is “ A Few Facts 
and Fallacies of Present Day Elocution.” I was glad to 
know from Mr. Dillenbeck’s paper that public speaking is 
in demand. This is certainly one of the facts of the pres-- 
ent-day elocution, that fundamentals of delivery should be 
in demand. Conversation and speaking are fundamentals 
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of artistic interpretation; and if public speaking is in de- 
mand it is a good sign. 

Two points, perhaps, on the nature of art I wish to re- 
fer to. Nature, it seems to me, is the process of life in its 
unfoldment. Nature is not all about us and without us, 
but within us also, and all art must co-ordinate with nature. 

Another point, perhaps: The study of elocution and the 
present-day elocution is bringing out that all art is not 
representative, that there is such a thing as re-presenta- 
tive art, which means that the creative powers working out 
find their form, and manifest themselves through that 
form. Thinking is a comparison of ideas. I think about 
these two objects, one on the floor and another on the plat- 
form. ‘Thinking about them suggests a third somewhat. 
That third somewhat is what I call born of my thinking; 
and that third somewhat I get by comparison of those two 
ideas, and I give to you that third somewhat. That is the 
basis of manifestative art, something that comes from 
thinking and is born of thinking, and is given out as the re- 
sult of thinking. 

Another point that comes to me is that books are not 
teachers. <A teacher presents a little bit of a subject at a 
time and develops the student according to his needs. He 
does not throw a whole book at him; but a book must pre- 
sent a subject as a whole. There is too little in books. 
Pardon me if I should seem to be presenting things dog- 
matically; but when you have a five-minute limit, and have 
something to say, it does not give much time for preparing 
or for introductory remarks. 

Another matter. Mr. Dillenbeck presented Rush and 
his externals as a method of giving the externals, and he 
opposed to that methods based on inspiration, spiritual con- 
ceptions which give no externals. I do not know what he 
meant by externals exactly, but I suppose he meant to say 
based on facts. That is true, Dr. Rush was an educated 
man, and he based his observations on the facts which were 
known at the time the book was written, which was in 1825, 
when so many of the facts of the present-day science were 
not known; so that much of his observation was inadequate 
as tested by the science of to-day. The theory of sound 
which was presented to the world and was accepted by 
scientific men between 1860 and 1865 was not known to Dr. 
Rush at all. 

PRESIDENT Futton: We are to have the next three 
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minutes for Mr. Dillenbeck, who, however, seems to have 
left the hall. 

Mr. Mackay: May I speak for a moment? The last 
speaker spoke of not understanding the externals of Rush, 
and said that new sciences had been discovered since he 
made his expression of the philosophy of the human voice. 
Dr. Rush talks of utterance, of qualities of voice, of degrees 
of force, of inflection and of time. Those factors are the 
beginning and the end of speech, and they are everlasting. 
Everybody here must know that articulation is an external, 
voice is an external, force is external; but what is it that 
prompts all the doing of those externals? It is the external 
feeling, some say produced by inspiration; others would 
simply say it is by impression from environment. I am 
one of that class, 

Mr. DitLenBecK: I was called out for a moment, and 
have not heard the last few remarks. I will continue what 
I had to say. The first point is this, that in schools of ora- 
tory we should insist upon-a higher standard of scholarship 
before graduating pupils. (Applause.) A good high school 
course is the very least that we should base this work upon; 
and we are making a mistake when we take pupils for the 
dollars they will bring us, and graduating inferior pupils 
who have not taken even a high school course, and send 
them out into the world to represent us—because they can- 
not do it! (Applause.) They carry disgrace wherever they 
go, and they belittle the profession. Now declining to re- 
ceive such pupils may cost us pupils, it may reduce our 
funds, but in years to come we will receive our reward and 
our pupils will be received as teachers in schools and col- 
leges that we cannot approach now. (A voice, Bravo!) 

We are so apt for the sake of a few dollars, because of 
the commercial spirit that pervades us, to hold out an in- 
ducement for everybody to come to us, any girl or boy, to 
become a public reader. You know as well as I do that not 
one in five hundred who studies elocution can ever become 
a paying attraction in a lyceum bureau. We all know that. 
If we can get a pupil that will do that sort of thing, it is all 
well and good, but there is a broader field for the teacher. 
Why, the majority of pupils who came to a school of elocu- 
tion have no idea that there is a teaching field. There 
never was at any time such a dearth of teachers in the 
common schools to teach common sense elocution as to-day. 
Mr. McCullough, the manager of a teachers’ agency in Chi- 
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cago, told me last winter, “ Mr. Dillenbeck, if you have any 
more pupils you can recommend that are competent to do 
this work in the high schools, send them to me. I cannot 
find teachers to do the work.” (Here the gavel fell.) I 
am sorry. I am not through yet. 

Mrs. Curry: May I add one sentence to my speech 
in regard to the externals of Rush? I simply wanted to say 
that those so-called teachers that are working on spiritual 
and inspirational bases have had to recognize the science, 
and do recognize the fundamental basis in science. There 
are some distinctions, and especially distinctions in regard 
to tone production, not necessarily as to relations and forms 
of tone or modulations of voice, but tone production itself, 
that are not found in the Rush system. That is what I 
wanted to say. 

PRESIDENT FULTON: The next ten-minute talk is on 
the subject of “ The Relation of Elocution to Practical Af- 
fairs,” to be given by Mr. Soper. Remember that some one 
who has ‘joined us this year is to take part in the discussion. 

Mr. Soper: Mr. President and Fellow Members:—The 
topic is “ Elocution in Relation to Practical Affairs.” I 
like that. Brothers Mackay, Fulton, Trueblood, Williams 
and others remember how at the first naming of our Asso- 
ciation we fought for that good old word “ elocution ”; and 
I am sorry that our honored president has now grown weary 
of that name, which he so valiantly defended in New York 
in 1892. As to me, I have no apologies to offer; I still 
stand for the old flag that unfurled to the world in 1892— 
thirteen years ago. Applause.) I still stand by the dic- 
tionaries—leading dictionaries, not some of those side 
lights quoted this morning. 

When I was invited to take this small part on the pro- 
gram I felt it my duty to come a thousand miles to help de- 
fend and hold this word “ elocution ”; for, if it cannot be 
proven that elocution Simon pure is not only practical, but 
necessary in the practical affairs of life, then it is not worth 
our while or struggle of time and expense to come here and 
discuss the subject. 

I shall use the term “ elocution ” in its broad sense, as 
derived from the Latin e loqguor, to speak out. Now, just 
what does this topic mean before us this morning, “ The 
Relation of Elocution to Practical Affairs”? As I under- 
stand it, it bears no relation to the dear young miss who 
graduates from a so-called school of educational embellish- 
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ment in exquisite white array, and delivers a charming 
essay on the esoteric transcendental platitudinous differen- 
tiation of the theory of the cosmos. It does not have any 
relation to the work of recitation; neither does it bear 
any relation to the flashing foolery of the humorous reciter 
who plays with the passing moment, nor yet to the sonorous 
declamation of the proud son of a proud father, who at the 
last day of school wins a seventy-five-cent medal. 

Pardon personal allusions. In our school we have a 
course, and require in the course that each pupil before 
graduation shall have a certain amount of training in ex- 
temporaneous speaking and debate. Some of the good girls 
say that we are awfully cruel, but later they repent and 
apologize. 

We also have a special course known as business elocu- 
tion. For instance, we show the young man or train the 
young man how to apply for a position in a strange city, 
and when he is turned down we teach him how to still per- 
sist, eloquently persist, until he convinces his future em- 
ployer that his services are essential to the best interests 
of the firm. Again, this young man may approach the 
agent of some railroad to solicit an ad. for some pamphlet 
or other publication. He is turned down, but, nothing 
daunted, he appeals to a higher authority, the general pas- 
senger agent, who, by the way, may be a stern-faced man, 
with hard-set jaw, who says, “ Young man, you might just 
as well save your time. We advertise in the daily newspa- 
pers only. Excuse me; I am very busy.” But the young 
man persists and replies, “ I want to buy three minutes of 
your time. How much will it cost? I will pay for it now. 
Now, sir, I want to say that I personally know ten thou- 
sand patrons of your railroad, and I know that I can make 
this ad. pay you. I know that I can turn enough business 
your way to make it all right,” and so on, and so on, till at 
last the stern face relaxes, the hard-set jaw drops, and the 
passenger agent runs up the white flag of complete sur- 
render. 

We also teach the young man or young woman to obtain 
a business interview with the busy millionaire or the most 
ungallant man; and, judging from the success Cupid has 
had among some of our pupils, I think we even help them to 
plead more earnestly and more irresistibly than they other- 
wise could have done for the heart and hand of their heart’s 
ideal. 
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A graduate of our school was to give a series of readings 
in a town in which there were several hundred coal miners 
employed. ‘The local paper of the place, in order to get 
even with her for declining to advertise, published deroga- 
tory remarks about her, and said that she was opposed to 
the laboring man, and that she was too proud to associate 
with them, ete., ete., and did not believe in labor unions. 
When she arrived at the place the feeling among the miners 
was so great that they had planned to come to the enter- 
tainment and break up ihe meeting. She went to the owner 
of the mine and asked him to invite the miners into the 
general assembly hall of the mine at the close of work. He 
did so, and she took the platform and for fifteen minutes 
talked to those men, and she succeeded in winning them 
over until they cheered her to the echo. Many of them 
came to the entertainment. I have a letter from her in 
which she says, * | never could have done this without the 
training in public speaking you gave us at your school. [| 
wish now that you had given me twice as much of it.” 

Several vears ago the Chicago manager of the National 
Cash Register came to me for a course of lessons. I made 
him throw aside his printed book of agents’ instructions, 
ete., and bring a cash register to my room and there sell 
me a cash register. He was so impressed with the novelty 
of the idea, and so successful afterward, that he had all 
of his agents and men come to me for a course of training 
before they took the field. But, alas, I soon lost the busi- 
ness, for the president of the company, hearing of what 
was going on in Chicago, came on west to see about it. 
They sent him to me, and he was so taken up with the idea 
that he went back to Dayton, O., and there established a 
large school for the training of all his agents all over the 
country, and hired a good elocutionist at a large salary. At 
last accounts that school was still flourishing. 

To my mind a training in elocution is essential for the 
practical affairs of life. (Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: We have among our new members a 
representative of this work in one of our colleges. 1 hope 
we may hear from Professor Chandler. 

Mr. CHanpier: I do not know that I am prepared to 
enter upon a debate this morning. I am not sure that any 
theories have been mentioned this morning in connection 
with this topic that I care to take exception to. I should 
rather agree with them. I always prefer to dwell in peace 
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and amity with my brothers rather than to enter upon a 
strenuous life of conflict. 

Ladies and gentlemen, [ am sorry that the President 
has insisted upon my coming to the front. I thought I 
might say a few things back yonder, and you would think 
I was saying something. Now, however, I am afraid you 
will hold me very closely to the mark, and you will see my 
deficiencies. J desire to say that I am not prepared to enter 
upon a debate this morning. I do not know that I take any 
exception in any way to anything that has been said in con- 
nection with this debate. 1 would like, however, to empha- 
size one point that comes to my mind after hearing the 
paper and the discussion; and that is that elocution is be- 
coming more practical as the years go by, and therefore 
belongs to the practical things of life. Its relation, there- 
fore, is one of assertion. It belongs there. 

I am glad to know that people generally are changing 
their attitude towards this subject. They are recognizing 
the practical element in it. There were a good many people 
years ago who thought there was nothing practical about 
it. They are now recognizing its practicability and are de- 
siring to make use of it. As a proof of this, I notice in 
many schools, colleges and universities there is a demand 
for instruction on this subject, whereas in former years it 
was sneered at. I happen to belong to an institution—you 
will pardon me, Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, 
for referring to personal matters—I happen to belong to an 
institution that a few years since had no use for a teacher 
on this subject. The members of the faculty of that insti- 
tution are all university men, and they could see no prac- 
tical use in this subject. Last year a new chair was created, 
and it was offered to me. The gentlemen of the faculty 
said to me when I came in, * We welcome you personally, 
but we wish that you might have come in to teach a differ- 
ent subject.” 

I am glad to say this morning that the work which has 
been done during the past year there has met with the ap- 
proval of those gentlemen, and they said as much to me at 
the close of the work this year, and have further intimated 
that they would be glad to make use of my services per- 
sonally if I had a little time to give them. I only mention 
this as an illustration of my point, that I believe the work 
is becoming more practical and that universities recognize 
it as such. I believe that it will continue to be made more 
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practical in the future, and therefore more useful. I thank 
vou. (Applause.) 

Miss ALtpricnu: I would suggest that on account of the 
fact that the next subject to be discussed is one that is of 
vital interest to a great many of those present, and, inas- 
much as we have only seven minutes for it when we ought 
to have twenty-three, | move that we dispense with any 
further debate upon the present subject and proceed at 
once to the next one. 

The motion carried. 

PRESIDENT FuLToN: Then we will start with the next 
subject, “ Elocution and the Public School Teacher.” 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: It is only fair that we should remind 
ourselves that there will be an hour on Friday set aside on 
the program for general discussion. I hope that Miss Al- 
drich’s speech, which she has graciously asked to be excused 
from,—and the three minutes due Mr. Soper,—will be made 
then, so that we shall not lose it. 

PRESIDENT FuLton: They will both have ample oppor- 
tunity later. 

Miss Elwell then presented her paper, viz.: 


“ELOCUTION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHER.” 


MISS JEAN B. ELWELL, XENTA, O. 


The theme of the moment, by its very duality, is a most 
vital one. It demands tribute of every subject from biology 
to art. It is significant of influences that encompass the 
child life from the first play in the kindergarten to com- 
mencement day, and follows the graduate into the business 
world, the social circle, the home life. It is so all-inclusive 
that the speaker may need Kipling’s reminder, *“ But that’s 
another story "—the story of pedagogy, of psychology, of 
physiology, of environment, heredity, individuality—an em- 
harrassment of riches. But the very facts that are factors 
of the problem suggested by the theme proves that it be- 
longs to this Association for solution. 

It requires no great subtlety to divine that the minds of 
this audience are not attuned to eulogy on the voice of the 
average public school teacher. Indeed, we sometimes tell 
each other, deprecatingly, that of all the discordant, rasp- 
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ing, soul-harrowing voices, American women are said to 
have, the worst is that of the public school teacher. But, 
compared with those of the board who employ her and the 
lawyer, doctor, merchant, minister, and mothers who elect 
the board,—with*any group except this altruistic assembly 
—is her voice inferior? Does it not usually ring true and 
sincere? 

The teacher is generally a part of the community she 
serves, just as is one’s hand a part of one’s organism. She 
is the voice of the community and says and does things so 
much better than do others that neither she nor the others 
realize that her tones are not all of * linked sweetness.” 

In order that we may not generalize too broadly in the 
brief time allotted this subject, and may hold in mind the 
factors of the problem, let us consider a fairly progressive 
community as it exists in the region organized under the 
ordinance of 1787. It is not of the Massachusetts type, 
though it is above the average. The older inhabitants are 
descendants of settlers from New England and Virginia; to 
these have been added Scotch Covenanters and thrifty Ger- 
mans and representatives of other nationalities. This amal- 
gamation is good material for character building, but not 
suggestive of mellifluous voice or artistic temperament. 
Pioneer strength is of more value than refinement; thrift 
than beauty; creature comforts than culture; commercial- 
ism than art. Utility is the test applied to everything, 
from the bird chorus at dawn to the mellow glow of the 
sunset sky. The student of any form of art explains to 
friends that it is for some utilitarian purpose that he may 
be excused for what seems to be thriftlessness. The spirit 
of the man who said, “ If IT had two loaves of bread I would 
sell one and buy hyacinths,” would be regarded as sublime 
idiocy. The poet, the musician, the sculptor is considered a 
harmless variety of the lunatic species, unless he can coin 
his ideals into dollars. The typical hero is Beowulfian. He 
can slay the Saurian monster, but he cannot hear the voice 
of Merlin in his prison of air. The teacher of this com- 
munity is examined for a knowledge of facts. But, though 
in every soul “ myriad silence yearns to myriad speech,” 
the salary is not so large that hard-earned shekels can be 
diverted from the primitive needs of food, clothing, and 
shelter, and squandered, as it were, in what seems at best 
but a Juxury. Still, some hungry souls 
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“ Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
3ut dream of him and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him,” 


do sacrifice money for voice culture and risk the contempt 
of friends who consider such investment but as vanity of 
vanities. 
More teachers would do so, were it not that the days 

are crowded so full of work for eye and hand—work that 
will produce visible and tangible results, that few have 
courage to assume a task that looms large in time and 
space as does the study of elocution. She cannot know that 
that which she fears will be a means of increasing endless 
toil will enable her to appropriate and reveal the beauty 
of painting, sculpture, and music, the rudiments of which 
she is teaching, and will be a means of lightening and light- 
ing labor. With a realization of her own vocal possibilities, 
she may call into being all the possibilities of the child, and, 
instead of a struggle to prepare him for life’s stern duties, 
may each day live with him the fullest possible life, and 
each evening will find her richer in hope and joy and the 

child more responsive to beauty and truth. 

3 Although, relatively speaking, the vocal vices of the 

teacher are not so atrocious, yet, measured by the stand- 

ard of excellence, her sins of omission and commission are 

so grievous that they make Orpheus weep. There are few 

of the aggressive “ big stick” voices of earlier days, espe- 

cially among women teachers. But there are many whose 

strenuous, strident tones are drawn from _ protesting, 

stretched nerve fibre. One of our members once described 

such as wearing their nerves on the outside of their clothes. 

The prevailing type is that of the pseudo-patient, controlled rh 

tone of veiled irritation or suppressed weariness, which the i] 

owner fondly fancies is Cordelia’s own. It is the voice of 

the “ eagle that must not soar,” that will not soar; and all 

the little dove wings would be folded were it not that what 

the teacher is speaks so clearly as to drown what she says, 

thus covering a multitude of elocutionary sins and counter- 

acting the deadening or maddening effect of self-imposed 

martyrdom of tone. It is one of the mysterious, beneficent 

dispensations of providence that the limitations of the 

teacher are not oftener perpetuated by the imitation of the 

pupil, that the vicious misrepresentation of herself does not 

insidiously distil mental gloom and moral miasma that will 

stifle the growing soul of the child. 
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The teacher knows that soul will transform body, will 
make the “ muddy vesture of decay” a garment of light. 
But she rarely knows, experientially, that body may free 
spirit. She dimly apprehends that there is a science of ex- 
pression back of the art of elocution, but she does not dis- 
tinguish art from artificiality or from artifice. She realizes 
that there is an interdependence of body and soul, but she 
does not know that it is to be managed, much less how it is 
to be managed. She does not understand the relation of 
physiology of voice to psychology of voice; of tone to pose 
or gesture; of the organic conditions of tone production, 
breath control, and resonance; of motion and emotion; of 
thought in its emotional relations; the place of imitation, as 
a model, a revelation, an inspiration. She cannot con- 
sciously command the resources of the alphabet. She is 
conscientious, but conscience is not art. She is zealous, but 
zeal is not science. I have seen a dear little Emmy Lou, 
with a chicken feather erect above her baby brow, playing 
Minnehaha in a way that made my heart ache. The divin- 
itv of childhood cast a spell that sanctioned a pitiable farce 
—a clinique which applauding teachers mistook for 
dramatization. Poor child! Poor teacher, who spares her- 
self nothing that she may do for the child. She does not 
realize that the more she does for herself, the more she is 
doing for the child. She needs the knowing that comes 
through doing. She can never know too much unless she 
doesn’t know enough, and a little technique is dangerous. 
But, with a conscious use of definite means with definite 
aims, for definite ends, art and science may blend in a per- 
sonality that will make for such harmonious development 
of the child as will fit him for the relations of life. The 
* Apology for Technic” made by Brander Matthews in 
the current “ North American Review ” is not more that of 
the litterateur than it should be that of the teacher. When 
she believes with Swinburne that there is no such thing as 
a dumb poet, it follows that she believes that the teacher 
must be able to voice the poet’s song, must be potentially 
an auther. The study of English classics in the high 
schools is auspicious: but the child comes into full posses- 
sion of his heritage only as the literature he studies finds 
vocal expression. 

Educators used to utter the Hamlet plaint that the 
child, in reading, used only “ words, words, words.” But 
that is just what he is doing too little of to-day. There are 
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many schools in which each child averages only about five 
minutes’ daily use of the voice. This is particularly true 
of the upper grades and lamentably true of the high school. 
Attention is given to the meaning of the reading lesson; but 
this partakes of the universal desire to get, get, get, to have 
and to hold, not to give the thought. When Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, or Buster Brown, or Emmy Lou reaches the 
twelfth year of school life each has become an adept in 
mumbling; they have so assiduously cultivated the tone and 
articulation that shall conceal what they do not know that 
they can scarcely be understood when they state that the 
cat sat on the mat. A little maid who had been taught to 
read at home recently started to school. Proud of her 
progress, she confided, “ At first the boys and girls laughed 
and made fun *cause I read with too much expression; but I 
soon got so I could mumble as good as any of the rest,” and 
the blonde head was tossed in childish triumph over her 
achievement. 

The employment of the special teacher in elocution in 
the schools is a recognition of the importance of the sub- 
ject and an indication that the light of truth gleams 
through the gloom; but this does not solve the problem, 
because: 

First, the special teacher, visiting the grades at inter- 
vals, teaches the subject rather than the child; or, at best, 
but a type of child instead of the flesh and blood being, 
with his baffling mystery of slumbering personality. 

Secondly, the average elocutionist has not teaching 
power. She does not know how to differentiate her instrue- 
tion for the child who asks how, who “ wants to see the 
wheels go wound,” who will be the scientist of the future; 
or the one who asks why, who wishes to know for what end, 
who will be the man of affairs; or the one with artistic tem- 
perament who responds intuitively to beauty or truth, or 
that other one, who fails to respond—the child of the 
“ Man with the Hoe.” 

Then there are sometimes worse things done in the 
name of elocution than through the lack of it, things that 
must be counteracted by the common sense of the grade 
teacher. Confidentially, the best of us tend to idealize 
things; we imagine that the plump little caterpillar on the 
cabbage leaf is pining for nectar and insist on giving him 
exercises for butterfly wings. We do not always distin- 
cuish between conviction and sentiment, or sentiment and 
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emotion, or the possession of emotion and the being pos- 
sessed by it. 

Thirdly, supposing that the special teacher is wise in the 
choice of means, that she knows child nature better than 
art, here again we encounter the limitation of the grade 
teacher, who, reverencing learning, is in bondage to its 
forms and treating means as ends, tries to fit the child to 
an exercise, distorting him into a caricature. And yet the 
underpaid, overworked, zealous, conscientious little teacher 
is, at present, the best guardian of the child’s interests. 
She is preparing the way for elocution by her cordial wel- 
come to its handmaids, music and physical culture. 

As an association we are not responsible for the faulty 
or deficient elocution of the average public school teacher. 
But we are responsible for conditions in the future, and we 
can but * feel the future in the instant.” It is our high 
privilege to so modify the environment of the present gen- 
: eration as to enhance the heritage of the next. The child 
of to-day will be the teacher of to-morrow. And if that 
teacher is to live a larger life than the one of the present, 
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: if she is to share the life of the race, if she is to respond 
’ to its joy and its sorrow, its hope and its despair, its beauty 
. and its holiness, the child of to-day must grow into a per- 
; sonal realization ef the beauty and the power of the spoken 
' word. 


But what condition is desirable for the future? That 
every teacher, from the superintendent to the substitute, 
shall be fit models in the art of expression and have such a 
knowledge of the science as will preserve, or correct, or 
develop the voice of the child. And, as a means to that end, 
every teacher of English in any of its phases should be able 
to interpret all that the child is to be taught. In addition, 
there should be systematic, practical instruction in elocu- 
tion during the high school course, particularly the last 
two years. Every norma! and every kindergarten training 
school should include voice training in the course of study. 
Every county institute should have a place on its program 
for lectures on the speech arts. Nothing is too good for 
the teacher. For the fourteenth time this Association 
sounds the note of hope, and each time the echoes are more 
responsive. One vear ago a member of our convention 
noted the growing appreciation of oratory and predicted an 
oratorical renaissance whose theme would be Democracy 
against Monopoly. It would be interesting to know how 
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many stripling orators have this spring called forth the 
plaudits of their elders by their eloquence on various phases 
of the subject. In our school rooms, the glowing, thrilling 
words of Henry, of Webster, of Clay, of Phillips, of Grady, 
are falling from the lips of youth with a fervor that makes 
the patriotism of the fathers a living force for the future. 
Every man’s value to society is measured by his power of 
expression. And vocal expression is a measure of his per- 
sonality. And personality is the keynote of Occidental 
civilization. So we dedicate ourselves anew to our mission, 
the development of personality through the purity, the 
strength, the beauty of American speech. (Applause.) 


Discussion. 


Miss Aupricu: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
—This is not a paper, but letters. Instead of discussing the 
paper of the previous speaker, I took the liberty of writing 
to various educators of this country to get their views upon 
the subject of elocution and the public school teacher. A 
circular letter was sent out to superintendents of public 
schools in eleven of our great cities—Boston, New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, St. Paul and San Francisco; and with our own 
superintendent, Mr. Dyer, Cincinnati, I have had a talk 
also. With each letter I sent a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope, in the belief that this courtesy would secure a reply. 

I received four answers, viz., from Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia and San Francisco. If there are any 
representatives here from the other cities, | would thank 
vou very much if you would go to your superintendents and 
explain to them what the work is that we are doing and ask 
them why the communications did not receive an answer 
from them. 

The questions asked were these: 

Please indicate which of the following subjects are 
taught in your public schools, and in which years they are 
taught, viz.: Tone production, articulation, syllabification; 
phonetics, inflection: conversation; oral reading; story tell- 
ing; extempore speech and debate; oratory. 

In the last five subjects are the pupils required to face 
the class while speaking? 
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Do you find regular teachers generally well prepared to 
teach the above subjects? 

Which of the following plans do you consider better for 
improving our spoken English, and why? I think this is a 
subject that should be decided by our Association, a test 
in oral English and practical elocution to be required of all 
applicants for a teacher’s certificate; or oral English be 
taught by specialists as are music and physical culture in 
many of the schools. 

Next, is practical elocution taught in the normal school 
or college from which you draw your teachers? 

Is it required for graduation? 

Then I left space for remarks, which no one filled. In 
answer I find that in nearly all grades in all four of the 
schools that sent replies, tone production, articulation, syl- 
labification and phonetics are taught. I know they are all 
taught in Cincinnati in all grades. 

In San Francisco not only are those taught, but oral 
reading, inflection, conversation and story telling are 
taught in all grades. I find that debate, extempore speech, 
oral reading, story telling and conversation are taught very 
generally in the eighth and ninth grades of our schools; 
that is, just before they reach the high school. 

I find that the second question, “ Are pupils required to 
face the class while speaking?” is replied to in various ways. 
One says, no. One says, not always. One says, yes. That 
covers the three that have answered the questions here. 
The other is simply a letter. I find that one says, regular 
teachers are not generally well prepared. The other says, 
“ Fairly well.” The last one, “ Yes, fairly.” 

I find that this seems to be the general opinion in regard 
to the requirements of the teachers; nearly all say that the 
teacher herself of the lower grade should do the work, with 
a supervisor, just as they teach writing and drawing in the 
lower grades. The teacher does the every-day work and has 
charge of the lessons which are given in those grades; but 
there is a supervisor of that subject. We have, I know, in 
Cincinnati about six or eight—perhaps more than that— 
assistants in the drawing department, with a superintend- 
ent of the drawing department. The same is true in the 
writing department. At least it was so a long time. Elo- 
cution should be in the public schools either as a special 
subject, or as a subject which all teachers should be re- 
quired to teach. 
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Mr. Mackay: It is said that pouring one man’s trou- 
bles into another man’s ears draws out the pain and allays 
the irritation. I thought to assist the young lady who has 
just read her paper, or her letters, by telling her something 
of the history of this convention. At our second conven- 
tion a committee of three of the best men in the society was 
made and directed to write to the colleges of the United 
States. At the next convention they reported that they had 
written four hundred colleges in the United States on the 
subject of elocution and had received one hundred answers. 
Of these one hundred, twenty-five alone admitted that they 
knew anything at all about elocution, 


Weduesday Evening 


Reception to the members of the Association by Miss Lois A. 
Bangs, Mt. St. Albans, Washington, D. C. 


Vocal Music. Mr. Oscar Gareissen, Washington, D. C. 


Recitals. Miss Lillian Wood Morse, Mr. F. F. Mackay, Mr. H. G. 
Hawn, Miss Semaj DeFrance Boice and Miss Lois A. 
Bangs. 


Session of the Main Body 


Thursday, June 29th, 1905, 10 a.m. to 12 m. 


THE PRESIDENT, Mr. Ropert IRVING FULTON, IN THE CHATR, 


PRESIDENT FuLron: Your president feels the limita- 
tions of the chair very much. He hears facts stated and 
discussions in which he would like to engage in order to 
correct some fallacies that are sometimes expressed; but the 
chair knows that he must not indulge in luxuries of that 
kind. 

You will remember that your president promised you 
good weather this week. I want you to take note of the 
fact that I have kept my promise. (Applause.) We have 
also made arrangements with the authorities of the Library 
cloak-room so that you may be permitted to leave your furs 
and wraps when you come in the morning. (Laughter.) 

Now, we are to take up the work of the morning, and 
we are to get through with it at 12 o’elock. ‘“ Mind Disci- 
pline in Elocution,” by Miss Mary A. Blood, of Chicago, is 
the opening number. We are very glad to see her here this 
morning, and I would remind you that the discussion of her 
paper is to be limited to the new members of the Associa- 
tion. Get ready, Mr. Winans and Mr. Chandler; get ready, 
all of you new members who have not spoken. 

Now, if you please, we will have the speech by Miss 


Blood. 
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Mr. Mackay: Is that limitation of the discussion by 
consent of the convention? ; 

PRESIDENT FuLToN: No;.it is just an arbitrary ruling 
by the president, to draw out some of the new members 
first—and then all of you who talk so much. If there is no 
objection on the part of the convention, we will so ar- 
range it. 

Mr. Mackay: ‘There is no objection. 

Miss Blood read the following paper: 


“MIND DISCIPLINE IN ELOCUTION.” 
MISS MARY A. BLOOD, CHICAGO, ILL, 


As one considers the subject before us, “‘ Mind Disci- 
pline in Elocution,” he is reminded of a familiar passage in 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” You remember 
that Holmes wittily proves that there are six personalities 
distinctly to be recognized as taking part in a dialogue 
between John and Thomas: First, the real John, known 
only to his Maker; second, John’s ideal John, never the real 
one, and possibly very unlike him; third, Thomas’s ideal 
John, never the real John, nor John’s John, but often very 
unlike either. Then, three Thomases: the real Thomas, 
Thomas’s ideal Thomas, and John’s ideal Thomas. 

In considering “ mind discipline in elocution” we have 
at least three subjects: First, the real value of mind disci- 
pline in elocution, which only time and educational progress 
can demonstrate; secondly, the elocution teacher's ideal 
value of mind discipline in elocution, not the real value, 
and possibly quite unlike it; and thirdly, the educator’s 
ideal value of mind discipline in elocution, not the real 
value, nor the elocution teacher’s value, but often, and per- 
haps usually, very unlike either. 

Let us consider, then, mind discipline in elocution from 
the standpoint of the teacher of elocution, and from the 
standpoint of prominent educators, and perhaps we may be 
able to glean some thoughts which will enable us, as teach- 
ers, to increase its real value. 

First, the educator’s view: Were one to step before that 
most influential educational body of this country, the meet- 
ing of superintendents, and ask the question, “ What is 
your opinion of the educational value of the study of elocu- 
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tion? What have you to say of this study as a means of 
mind discipline?” it is probable that he would receive very 
little response, and that which he did receive might not be 
entirely complimentary to us as teachers of elocution. The 
reason for this is, that many educational people have a very 
different idea of the meaning of the term “ elocution ” than 
is entertained by the members of this convention. Many 
of our educators use the term “ elocution ” meaning only 
the committing and reciting selections of more or less 
value, and usually—less, with no higher purpose than that 
of receiving applause and commendation, and with the too 
frequent result of engendering in the mind of the pupil 
erroneous and exaggerated ideas of his performance and of 
his own power and belittled ideas of the value of thorough 
and extensive study. 

That I might have some definite data from which to 
judge of the attitude of educational people toward elocu- 
tion, | adopted the questionnaire method and sent a letter 
of enquiry to some less than one hundred persons promi- 
nent in educational circles, enclosing a stamped envelope 
for answer. These letters were sent North, South, East and 
West to presidents of colleges and universities and State 
normal schools, and to some high school principals, and a 
few grammar school principals. In this letter I avoided the 
term “ elocution,” believing that this term would probably 
prevent an expression of opinion, and simply asked the 
question, “ What in your opinion is the value of expressive 
reading ‘as a means of mind discipline’? Though many 
seemed quite shy of expressing an opinion, yet fairly good 
returns were received—about thirty-three and one third per 
cent. Let me read a few types of letters received: 


ee 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
DEAR MADAM: 

President Eliot regrets that he does not feel able to express an 
opinion on the question submitted in your letter of June 5th. 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
My DEAR MADAM: 

President Hazard has received yours of the 5th. She requests 
me to say that she has scarcely made such a study of the value of 
expressive reading as would allow her to express an opinion on the 
disciplinary value of the exercise. She greatly regrets that she can- 
not return a satisfactory reply. 

SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 
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SMITH COLLEGE. 
DEAR MISs BLOoop: 

President Seelye desires me to say that the value of expressive 
reading as a mental discipline depends entirely upon the time given 
to it, and upon the mental culture of the reader. 

SECRETARY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
My Dear MApAmM: 
President Harper sincerely regrets that he cannot express an 


opinion upon the value of expressive reading as a means of men- 
tal discipline. He dislikes very much to disappoint you, but he is 
unwilling to pronounce judgment on a question which has not been 
in his mind, without longer time for thought than he can give it. 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
DEAR MADAM: 
I have yours of the 5th. I do not understand what you mean 
by “expressive reading,” hence I am unable to answer your ques- 
tion. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


EUGENE FIELD SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS. 
DEAR MADAM: 

Expressive reading tends to give clearer insight into thought 
of another, both in the case of the reader and the hearers. It tends 
to make a deeper study of the author’s words. It tends to inerease 
the love for good reading. 

For all these reasons it seems to me that it is a very valuable 
means of mental discipline. 

W. J. STEVENS, President. 


FROM THE PRINCIPAL OF THE ALBANY TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
DEAR MADAM: 

I should say that the value of “ expressive reading ” lies not so 
much in the mental discipline, properly speaking, which it affords, 
as in securing the proper motor co-ordination necessary for the full- 
est expression of thought. It is the result rather than the cause 
of thought on the part of the reader, and is for the sake of the 
auditor, rather than the reader. W. W. Burris, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MANKATO, MINN. 
DEAR MADAM: 
In reply to your question I have to say that I believe that ex- 
pressivé reading properly taught is a valuable means of mental dis 
cipline. C. H. Cooper, President. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, GREELEY, COL. 

I think much of it. Very important. 

Z. X. SNYDER, President. 
Dear Miss Boop: 

I cannot reply at any length to-day to your letter of the 5th 
inst., but there is not the slightest doubt that expressive reading 
has high value as mental discipline. There is much in reading that 
is not clearly grasped even, to say nothing of being thoroughly felt, 
until it has been expressed. Educational people to-day are not 
nearly alive to the value of oral expression as affecting mental 
growth. L. C. Lorp. 


You will note that even under the term “ expressive 
reading ” some of our large universities prefer not to haz- 
ard expressing any opinion; some presidents do not under- 
stand thé term “ expressive reading.” We observe, among 
others, that the endorsement is conditioned, “ expressive 
reading properly taught,” and in another, “ depends upon 
the mental culture of the reader.” We note that two of the 
heartiest endorsements come from the presidents of the 
State normal schools; this is encouraging, for through our 
normal schools we can most directly ‘influence the work 
in reading in the grades and thus educate the coming gen- 
eration. 

Let me read also a quotation from a paper read at the 
National Educational Association last summer. The sub- 
ject of this paper is “ English as an Art Study.” It was 
given in the English Conference by William Schuyler, as- 
sistant principal of the McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

“ Only two objects should be aimed at in the secondary 
course in English: First, the power to write in modern style, 
clear and forcible, if not elegant, English, correctly; and, 
second, the capacity of fully appreciating and truly loving 
our great literature. How may the poor children of un- 
grammatical parents be made to write and speak correctly? 
By the frequent proper reading of our literature I mean 
artistic, not hasty, superficial or heartless reading. The 
teacher of English should be required to read orally, not 
only intelligently and intelligibly, but with feeling. Our 
pupils read with more feeling in the fourth grade than in 
the high school. Every pupil who has feelings has in him 
the ability to read well, if only encouraged by a teacher who 
knows how. It is of little consequence if the pupil can give 
in examination the date of the deportation of the Acad- 
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ians, but of vital moment if his eyes grow moist at the death 
of Gabriel. One-half of the time of the English course 
should be given to oral reading in which the teacher should 
be the leader and inspirer of a love for the art works of 
our noble language. There should be no second-hand criti- 
cism of our great masters. The mind of adolescence revolts 
from criticism; it wants to feel and should be helped to feel 
deeply and a It is not the imparted knowledge of 
Carlyle’s work in literature that we need, but the stirring 
effects of ¢ arlyle’ s noble heroics upon the youthful soul. 

‘The reading hour should be a time of undimmed pleas- 
ure. If the pupil feels that he is not obliged to learn any- 
thing when he reads his classics, but is going to enjoy him- 
self thoroughly, he will carry away much that is valuable 
and lasting, and, what is of more consequence, will learn to 
love his author. We must not forget that the English 
course is an art course, and that the teachers should be 
trained from this point of view. A part of the teacher's 
examination in English should be the readings from the 
best authors.” 

While in general educators hold no high opinion of elo- 
cution as a means of mind discipline, and while many are 
shy of even expressing an opinion upon this subject, and 
feel that it is something to be avoided as being far from 
educational, if not really harmful, at the same time our 
strong English teachers are desiring and earnestly seeking 
elocution in its best sense as we understand it here. Mr. 
Schuyler speaks in no uncertain voice of the mind discipline 
afforded by elocution. Indeed, he takes it for granted that 
elocution (he uses the term “ oral reading ”) cultivates the 
power of vivid conception, conception sufficiently vivid to 
arouse strong emotion, and that it develops the imagination 
to the extent that enables the pupil to understand and 
appreciate and love the best in our literature. 

From the standpoint of the teacher of elocution, per- 
haps it is not an over-statement to say that there is no one 
study which affords opportunity for mind discipline equal 
to that offered by the study of elocution. 

First of all, it develops the power of observation. In 
all study of character and descriptions of nature observa- 
tion of details is necessary in order to form adequate con- 
ceptions. More than this, elocution is a study of expres- 
sion, and to understand the underlying principles of elo- 
cution the pupil must observe God’s expression in nature. 
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He must go to the June roses to learn the secret of their 
unfolding; he must observe the “ steadfast sky,” the fleet- 
ing clouds. He must in very truth “consider the lilies 
of, the field, how they grow.” He must note the principles 
of their growth and become familiar with them, because na- 
ture is one, and these same principles underlie all natural 
expression. 

Again, the study of elocution develops that most valu- 
able power of concentrated attention. The very first prob- 
lem to be mastered in vocal expression is the reading of 
ideas, not words only, from the printed page. The pupil 
is trained to recognize instantly groups of words represent- 
ing ideas and to perceive the relations existing between 
these ideas. 

This necessitates concentrated attention, and greatly 
stimulates habits of thoroughness and accuracy. The more 
advanced study of grouping and phrasing gives much the 
same discipline to the reasoning faculties as the study of 
mathematics. The pupil is continually striving to perceive 
relations of thought, as these relations exist in the minds 
of great thinkers. 

In our schools pupils study history and trace cause and 
effect. Elocution deals with living history and traces cause 
and effect in the speeches of contemporaneous orators who 
are making to-day the history of to-morrow, and fighting 
out with words in Senate chambers the problems which may 
be fought out with rifles upon the battle-fields of the future. 

At the present time especial attention is paid in our 
schools to the development of the creative faculty. Our 
first grade primary children are making representations of 
what they see in a circus parade or a Decoration Day pro- 
cession, or whatever is calculated to arouse the desire to 
express. Our high school pupils are working at their own 
designs in iron, leather, or cloth, as the case may be. What 
single study affords opportunity for development of the 
creative faculty greater than that offered by the study of 
elocution? 

The student of elocution is continually expressing, and 
he is manifesting his conceptions through that medium of 
communication which is fullest of his own soul life, the 
modulations of his voice, a medium as ethereal as that em- 
ploved by the highest of all arts, music; while that from 
which he receives his impressions is literature, which con- 
tains the most accessible riches of the products of the 
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imagination of the human race. With such material, the 
highest the world affords; with such a medium, the vibrat- 
ing, living human voice, what better opportunity can be 
given for the development of the imagination? And 
what mind discipline is more valuable to a pupil than 
the cultivation of this power? It enables him to per- 
ceive beauties and meanings in nature heretofore un- 
recognized; it opens to him the delights of art; creates 
for him new ideals, and enables him to discern more and 
more clearly the spiritual through the physical and to un- 
derstand somewhat the great problems of character devel- 
opment being worked out in the world. 

As was well pointed out in a paper yesterday, the study 
cf elocution affords a direct method of training the will by 
ihe mastery of self and the mastery of the audience; and it 
is the peculiar function of this study to cultivate emotionai 
power and emotional direction. 

Such is the mind discipline afforded by elocution from 
the standpoint of the teacher of elocution. 

Let us summarize: From the teacher’s standpoint, this 
study develops the power of close observation and of con- 
centrated attention; it stimulates habits of thoroughness 
and accuracy; it cultivates the reasoning faculties; it affords 
ideal conditions for the development of the imagination, 
and it trains the will and cultivates and controls the emo- 
tions. 

This is widely different from the estimate of our educa- 
tors of mind discipline in elocution. 

What, then, it is pertinent to ask, is the reason for this 
wide difference of opinion? Is not one root of the matter 
that the great opportunities which elocution affords for 
mind discipline are very largely dependent upon the use of 
the best literature as material? Is it not true, also, that, 
notwithstanding the magnificent educational work which 
is being done by the members of this Association, and by 
members of the profession not enrolled with us, work of 
which we are justly proud, is it not still true that too fre- 
quently the time of the pupil who is taking elocution les- 
sons, is spent upon that which affords little discipline or 
nourishment for the mind “which is not bread, and his 
labor upon that which satisfieth not”? Is it not also true 
that taking the representatives of our profession as a whole, 
we need to know more: we need deeper, broader study? We 
need to be more profoundly impressed before we express? 
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This profession has labored under great disadvantages. 
Notwithstanding the great advance made, elocution is still 
to a great extent an isolated study. It is not an integral 
part of our great educational system. Not very many years 
ago drawing occupied the same position, and since it has 
been adopted in all the public schools it has made giant 
strides as an educational factor. When the study of elo- 
cution is made a part of our great public school system, 
thousands of teachers will at once be in touch with it and 
working in the different grades upon the successive stages 
of the pupils’ development. These thousands will search 
our literature for the best possible material adapted to the 
work of the different grades, and, as a result, only selections 
of high literary merit will be tolerated for a moment. 

We greatly need this high standard in the selection of 
material. We need, too, in our teaching, systematization, 
uniform supervision and the frequent comparison of meth- 
ods and of the resuits achieved, to which every study in our 
public school system is subjected. All this is coming, and 
sooner than many of us think and when it comés, when the 
educational value of this study is thoroughly tested and 
brought to general attention in our public schools, it will be 


found that elocution not only affords rich opportunities for 
mind discipline, but that it supplies the great lack in our 
present system of education, soul development, a lack 
strongly set forth in a few lines from Richard Hovey, with 
which I will conclude: 


FROM “ DARTMOUTH ODE.” RicHArp Hovey. 


Oh, the mind and its kingdoms are goodly, and well for the brain 

That has craft to discover and cunning to bind to its will, 

And wisdom to weigh at its worth all the wealth they contain. 

But the heart has its empire as well, and he shall fare ill 

Who has learned not the way to its meadows. His knowledge shall 
be 

A bitter taste in his youth; he shall spit at his skill; 

And the days of his life shall be sterile and salt as the sea. 


Ay, save the man’s love be made greater, even knowledge shall wane, 

And burn to the mere dry, shrivelled mummy of thought 

As the sweet grass withers and dies if it get not the rain. 

But we—oh, what have we done that the heart should be taught? 

We have given men brawn—without love ’tis the Brute come again; 

We have given men brain—without love ‘tis the Fiend. Is there 
aught 

We have given to greaten the soul, we who dare to-shape men? 
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Oh, train we the body for beauty, and train we the soul 

Not only as mind but as men, not to know but to be! 

Give us masters to fashion our hearts! Let the fool be a mole 

And burrow his life out; the wise man shall be as a tree 

That sends down his roots to the mole-world, but laughs in the air 

With his flowers, and his branches shall stretch to the sun to get 
free 

And the shepherds and husbandmen feed of the fruit he shall bear. 


(Applause.) 


Disrussion. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: | am sure Miss Blood will appre- 
ciate this liberal applause which you have given to her very 
beautiful and inspiring paper. We are now to have a dis- 
cussion of this paper for the remaining portion of the hour, 
and your chairman has asked the privilege of calling first 
upon those who are new members. We will afterwards ask 
the privilege of calling upon those of our old members who 
have not spoken at this meeting. We have a very skillful 
stenographer, who is taking down what you say. I want to 
have some of your sentiments appear in the record of this 
Association. We have a great many sentences from some 
of our members. We want some sentences from a larger 
number. I will call first for Mr. Winans, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Winans: Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
wish to take the time of this convention on this or any other 
subject. Iam new, as you said, and prefer to keep out of 
sight. There are many who would like to speak. Certainly 
this convention is not short on talk. There may be a great 
many others who have something to say. I would like to 
express my appreciation of the paper to which we have 
just listened. It seemed to me certainly not a common 
subject of inspiration in a common sense. 

My work is not strictly elocution, but public speaking in 
the university. Just one thought I might wish to add as to 
the disciplinary value of public speaking, or elocution. 
which arises from the peculiar conditions of university in- 
struction at the present time; that is to say, that it is car- 
ried on largely by the lecture system, and the student’s part 
usually consists in sitting in a back seat upon the small of 
his back, exercising the function of the sponge; and at the 
end of the term the sponge is squeezed out upon the exam- 
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ination papers; and that is about all the expression he gets. 
My thoughtful students have given me this testimony, that 
they thought the greatest value of the work was not that 
they learned to speak well so much as that they had to do 
something for themselves—a great contrast between sitting 
in the back seat lost in the mass, and stepping out as a unit 
to do something for oneself, to speak one’s own thoughts in 
his own words, in his own way. That was something which 
the thoughtful ones felt had been really worth while. It 
had emphasized as very few things in the university course 
had the student’s individuality. 

Another thought comes to me from what Miss Blood 
said, in connection with the attitude of university presi- 
dents. I am afraid that it will be some time before the 
work is recognized as we think it ought to be. Of course, 
there can be no debate with Miss Blood, because we all be- 
lieve in the disciplinary value of this work; but it seems to 
me that one or two things are necessary before we can get 
the recognition that we think we deserve: and, perhaps, one 
thing would be that we put a little more stress, not on the 
reading of the highest literature—which is good—but upon 
what you may call plain, every-day reading. President 
Schurman has said to me and many other members of the 
faculty of Cornell, if possible to do something for their 
reading; and that meant plain reading. The professor of 
Greek said to me, “ My students can read Greek, but they 
cannot read English.” A little more of the kind of read- 
ing which would enable a student to read the minutes of the 
last meeting intelligibly, or to read an article from the 
newspaper—just plain, simple, every-day reading—that 
would be appreciated, I know. 

One more serious thought occurs to me. I would say it 
has been emphasized in my mind at this convention—I 
never attended one before this—that we cannot hope to 
gain recognition from the great educators of the country 
until we can present something like a united front. So long 
as this science, or this art, is in the condition that it is, 
that we cannot agree upon the definition of the simplest 
terms; that we are broken up into schools radically differ- 
ent; that we speak in a language which we ourselves cannot 
understand, it seems to me we cannot hope for very much 
outside recognition. We shall have to come before these 
great educators with a simpler statement of faith, and with- 
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out cheapening some other fellow while we present our own 
views. (Applause.) 

One looking on without knowing much, as President 
Elliott said he did not, must be somewhat confused, won- 
dering if there is anything really in it; and I think that 
there will have to be a process of evolution, that gradually 
we will have to come to some few fundamental things, and 
present a stronger front to the world. I believe that when 
that is done, when we come forward with something which 
we can agree upon—just a few things—that we will gain 
recognition, because many are perfectly willing to recognize 
us to-day, but they seem to think that it is hopeless. 

It seems to me that the very best thing this convention 
could do would be to have committees large enough to in- 
clude all views, who could get together and see if they could 
not agree upon just a few, a creed with about three articles 
in it, something of that sort that we could point to. That 
is the one thing which has grown out of my observation at 
this convention. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT Futron: Let us hear from some other new 
members. We have not heard from Mr. Hughes; we have 
seen his smiling face in the audience for quite a while, and 
have not heard from him. Mr. Hughes, we want to put 
you on record; what do you think? 

Mr. Hucues: There is little left for me to say. I prac- 
tically voice the sentiment of Mr. Winans. I think the 
great trouble is we are so subdivided as to the rules and 
terms of the art of elocution that we do not know “ where 
we are at” or whom te follow. If I take a course under 
a certain teacher to-day, I am led to believe that he is right 
and the other teacher is wrong. Next year | go to another 
teacher, who likewise makes me feel that I have been labor- 
ing under a delusion and that the former teacher was 
wrong. The result is, 1 go home and think for myself, and 
I form a rule and style of my own, and say that I am right. 
I am just as much entitled to that opinion that I am right 
as some others whom L have heard. 

I do not like to talk in this strain here. I do not think 
it is just right, and I hope you will pardon what I have said. 
I voice Mr. Winans’ sentiments in the matter. I think 
we ought to arrive at a few definite rules which would be 
recognized by the educators at large, and then they would 
recognize us as they do other things for which there are 
established rules. We ought to be in the same category. 
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but we are not; and therefore we are not recognized, in 
my opinion. 

PRESIDENT Futon: I do not quite like to call you out 
as in prayer-meeting; but we will make a prayer-meeting 
service of this if you-do not volunteer very quickly. Is 
Miss Carr in the house? 

Miss Carr: I am much interested in the position 
taken by the leading educators with regard to elocution. I 
know that there is a great want among the educational in- 
stitutions for the thing that is exactly expressed by the 
word “ elocution,” which we all seem to be so much afraid 
of. The werd “ elocution ” means “ speaking out,” speak- 
ing correctly—good delivery; I think that is its true mean- 
ing in its narrower sense. I] think that the leading edu- 
cators of our country, such as the president of Wellesley 
College, whom I happen to know, feel that our country is 
in a peculiar position, our American country. We inherit 
the English language, one of the greatest and most glorious 
languages in the world. We are here on this continent. We 
have an enormous number of people who are not ‘English, 
who come here and mix their illiterate forms with our lan- 
guage. We have as an educated country paid little or no 
attention to the correctness and beauty of our speech, and 
our leading educators are feeling that this is a matter which 
must be remedied. They feel that the elocutionists do not 
look into it sufficiently. I talked with a very leading 
woman, who gave me some of her objections to elocution. 
This is one: * They study effects in a particular line with- 
out going down to the fundamentals of speech.” 

The president of Wellesley College wishes to find some 
one to teach her young ladies to speak beautiful English. 
She does not know where to look; she cannot find any one 
in this body of elocutionists. There is one thing I have 
noticed in this convention—excuse my speaking of it; we 
have some distinct faults of speech, illiterate faults. I have 
not heard any one in this body make any objection to bad 
tone. I have not heard any one in this body make a plea 
for beauty of speech as speech. Now I may be misunder- 
stood. I think much has been said that is most interesting, 
and absolutely necessary in our education. I think the last 
paper— (Here the gavel fell.) 

PRESIDENT FuLTon: We have seen a very interested 
face in our audience for the past two days. I understand 
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the gentleman is going away after to-day. We want to hear 
from him—Mr. Charles Lowe Cooder. 

Mr. Cooper: As I understand the subject, as intro- 
duced by the lady on my right (Miss Blood), it is the mental 
value of this art of expression, mind development, mind dis- 
cipline. If you will allow me, I wish you would confine 
yourselves more clearly to the line of argument dealt in 
by the paper. 

In my own capacity as an Episcopal rector, likewise 
chaplain of the penitentiary, | had occasion to express my- 
self twice on Sunday to two entirely different classes of 
people. Now, from what point am I to work, that of artic- 
ulation or of thought? Is it to be taken, so to speak, psy- 
chologically, or is it to be merely a matter of physical ex- 
pression ? 

Now, take the lesson: we have read the lesson so that 
it will be understood. *“ In the beginning God made ” these 
things, and the poor, uneducated, colored chicken thief who 
has to listen to that, and the cultured lady who has to listen 
to the same lesson, must get the same idea; and there are no 
two ways of expressing it; there is only one way. So that it 
seems to me that unless the reader has some, not compre- 
hension, but apprehension, of what this great thing is of 
creation and who the great Being is that made it all, he 
cannot begin to express it. 

Now referring to the idea of mind discipline. A trav- 
eler is riding on a railway, and he reads a sign, * One of the 
57.” He begins to beat around in his mind as to what that 
all is, what does it all signify? Or “ Wilson’s Whiskey. 
That is all.” He interprets the signboards on the railroad 
tracks. Why, ladies and gentlemen, there is not anything 
else to your subject except mind discipline; it is not a mat- 
ter of entertainment. I would not be here taking my time 
off otherwise. I happened to be on a trip last year at New 
York during one of your meetings, and I made application 
for membership because I believe that you represent a 
great work; and I hope that vou will appreciate it as well 
as I do. I am here to-day, been here this week, and have 
to go away, unfortunately, to meet an engagement to-night; 
for it is worth while to come in contact with other minds 
that are trying to study this science and then apply the art 
of expression. From the reading of the signs on the rail- 
way to the recitation of the creed, it is all mind discipline. 


(Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT FuLron: We have with us a gentleman 
whose father was an elocutionist, whose mother is an elo- 
cutionist. In fact, his father is the founder of the oldest 
elocutionary school in America. The son, who is present, 
is one of those modest fellows, and has been sitting here 
drinking it all in. He has not given anything out. Mr. 
Shoemaker, will you not please speak to us? (Applause.) 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: I simply wish to say that I have en- 
joyed myself very much in the capacity of a listener, and 
that I prefer to continue in that capacity for the rest of the 
meeting, if vou will excuse me. 

PRESIDENT FuLron: We have heard the story of the 
shoemaker’s shoes. His father and mother were elocution- 
ists, and he ought to be able to * elocute "—except for the 
old fable about the shoemaker’s shoes. 

Mr. Hawn: I rise to a question of privilege. I have 
been cut out of twenty-five minutes. I think it is my time. 

PRESIDENT FULTON: Can we hear a word from Mr. 
Main? 

Mr. Main: I thank you for the privilege. I surely 
esteem it a privilege; but I agree with all that has been said, 
and I know that Mr. Hawn has been cut, and am sure that 
we shall get more from him than I would be able to give. 
So I resign in his favor. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT Futron: We have not heard very much 
from Mr. Hawn, anvhow; but he can have the hour now. 
(Applause.) 


“LIFE MEANINGS IN ELOCUTION.” 


HENRY GAINES HAWN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Somebody is sitting on my note-book! Not that I care 
particularly, but I came with a beautiful piece of poetry to 
wind up with, and now we shall be deprived of the poetry— 
because I do not know it unless you will all kindly stand up 
and see who has been sitting on it. That is a mere trick to 
give you a little rest. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the chairman of the Literary 
Committee in assigning this topic to me had in mind a 
thought entirely distinct from the thought which the words 
suggest to me. The text that we have here, to make it ap- 
plicable to the literary chairman’s wording, has been 
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touched upon this morning,namely , * Life Meanings in Elo- 
cution,” as compared with or contrasted with art meanings. 

Again, the topic assigned me, then, is to discuss seem- 
ingly for this hour—or half hour, I believe—the differen- 
tiation between life meanings and art meanings. ‘To my 
mind there is a great deal of nonsense said and sung about 
life re-presentation, that art is but the re-presentation of 
life. Art is the re-presentation of life continually. I stand 
here to challenge you with this, that no art can be meas- 
ured by life, else the art will be found wanting. Every art 
has its limitations, its conventionalities. Let us see. Do 
I condemn a picture because it lacks rotundity? I draw my 
fingers over the surface, and feel nothing. It is a flat sur- 
face, but it stands for life. Everything in life may be said 
to have rotundity, something more than surface. The pic- 
ture has not. Do you condemn an etching because it lacks 
color? That is the limitation of the art form of etching; 
also of an engraving. Do | condemn a statue because it 
lacks color? That is its limitation. The art of music as 
we have artificialized it and made it a mere art form—do I 
find the art of music in nature? No. The birds give you 
but one note at a time, while in our orchestral arrange- 
ments, symphonic form of music, we have dozens of notes, 
hundreds of notes, combinations and forms, played and 
struck at the same instant. You will find every individual 
note of the musical scale representing itself over and over 
again in nature, but you will not find them in combinations 
in nature. 

Every art form has its limitations. Now it is true that 
every art must have the germ of life back of it. It is such 
a stupid thing, it seems to me, to say that this art of ours 
is merely re-presenting life. Life, how? Life as it is, life 
as it should be, life as we aspire to make it, life as we dream 
it. Not only that; that is not it—re-presenting life in a 
burlesque form, with its exaggerations and its distortions. 
Art is never life. We can approach nature at the best. To 
say a thing is perfectly natural would frequently be to con- 
demn it on the art plane. For instance, I might turn to 
our vice-president here (Mrs. Carter, who was seated on the 
platform behind the speaker) and engage in conversation; 
that would not do for dramatic presentation; you could not 
do it, because I must face the audience. I am talking to a 
lady now in a conversational tone, quietly, and you could 
not hear me in an auditorium of 5,000 people: nor would it 
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do for me to stand an hour and a half, or take up the 
greater part of a scene with my back turned to you. Every 
art has its limitations, its conventionalities. 

Take life for a model, if you choose; but you must con- 
ventionalize, epitomize it, if vou choose. ‘That is all I 
choose to say about life meanings in elocution. That was 
the topic assigned me, but the trend of our thought has 
been to me of such vital and unexpected import that I want 
to twist my topic around, if you please, and make it some- 
thing like this: * The Meaning of Elocution in Life.” Every 
speaker upon the floor this year has twisted the subject 
around to make it fit another topic. Every topic we have 
assailed had more or less of complication. So I will make it 
not * Life Meanings in Elocution,” but elocutionary mean- 
ings in life. 

After a long trying-out process, I maintain that every- 
thing in the form of art, at least—sometimes I think the 
business of life—reaches its proper appraisement; and, 
therefore, if it is true that we are still having the old battle 
to make the world grasp and appraise as we suppose it 
ought, this art we have to impart; if we still have opposi- 
tion to overcome; if the art is still in the mire and mud, as 
we say, it is our own fault. I “stand pat” upon that one 
thing. It is onr own fault. If the art can do for the world, 
for the educators, for the children, for the students of this 
land, what we claim it can do, why has it not done so for us, 
for me and for you? Why is it not true that the patient, 
painstaking, serious study of the art has given us the power 
which we claim to give to others? Purely and simply be- 
cause we have taxed our energy upon a wrong and most 
trivial manifestation of this art form. Why, it seems to me 
we here have touched upon the significance, the real truth 
underlying this art; we have heard it in four or five papers 
before this convention. You seem to suggest that it will 
increase literary appreciation; you make that as a possible 
outcome. The last speaker, who said to us that the whole 
discipline was mental, is nearer the truth, while he does 
not claim to be an active member of this body. I come 
here year after year and hear the same things over and over 
again; | hear over and over again that art is of the earth, 
earthy. I hear it said on the one hand, “ It is all tech- 
nique.” I hear again, “ It is inspiration.” And, therefore, 
I am going to be very insistent in trying to drive home this 
thought; I am going to word it differently, that there may 
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be no excuse for your not understanding me. Whether you 
agree is a different matter. All honor to the dramatic 
school which announces in every line of its prospectus what 
its intent is. Men and women come there for the express 
purpose of being taught the conventionalities of this art 
form as applied to interpretation for a special purpose upon 
special occasions by special people. They are training stu- 
dents legitimately tor the dramatic stage. 

| nonor some schools of oratory whose sole purpose is to 
irain men or women for public utterance. I have’in mind 
now a man who recently advertised, who has himself been 
an entertainer pure and simple, willing to be a clown, adver- 
tises himself as such and announces a class, limited class, of 
students whom he in turn will coach to be public entertain- 
ers. So far, so good. Those three stand for something. 

What do we stand for as a body? What does the art 
of elocution stand for? What have we made it stand for? 
We have not ourselves recognized the fact that the great 
outcome of this study is not speech at all. Let me repeat 
that again. It is not talk; it is not talk. All thought is 
expressed in the imbedded tone; and the whole process ot 
reading with the eye is scientifically an imagined oral or 
elocutionary process. Every child who reads a line from its 
primer mentally without uttering a word does that through 
a manipulation unconscious of the elements of the art of 
speech. Man was a talking animal cycles before he was a 
writing animal. When he did begin to write he simply 
attempted to express his sounds, not as thoughts; his 
sounds which in their turn expressed that thought upon 
the printed or written page. A word is not and never has 
been a picture of an idea. A word is a picture of a tone—a 
sound. The letters in the English word c-a-t stand for the 
sound cat. In combination the whole pictured word stands 
for those sounds in cat. If vou want to get-the thought of 
the word, you pronounce it mentally. 

Now here is a great underlying truth. You have got to 
show and preach and insist upon this dependence of all 
thought transference through an oral process. If I go to 
the board and write the figures 12 X 68, if you choose, and 
put them as a problem for a class of students in the firsi 
grade, the child’s mind pronounces in some form this prob- 
lem, and this is in imagined pronounciation and tone form, 


“twelve multiplied by sixty-eight.” It pronounces those 


words. You cannot write a word. I am speaking of the 
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normal person; | am not speaking of exceptional creatures 
like poor Miss Keller, who you remember is deaf, dumb and 
blind. What her process is I cannot analyze; but in a 
normal being there is no thought transference without the 
intervention of imagined sounds. If a telegrapher sends a 
message across the wires, even there we find it is translated 
into words. So many ticks is but another way of indicating 
certain sounds. 

Bach, Beethoven, Schumann or Liszt can look at a 
printed page and hear the music. I see a lady in the audi- 
ence shaking her head at me. She does not understand me. 
My point is that you must be a musician to understand what 
the characters indicating the combinations of sounds mean 
to them. I am not saying that a musician cannot do that. 

The point | wish to make is this: No one in this audi- 
ence will entrust me with five dollars to go and buy a paint- 
ing on canvas, because you would say, * That man knows 
nothing of the technique of painting; he could not tell a 
painting from a chromo; and he may express his personal 
opinion as.to what a picture is worth, but I could not en- 
trust money to him with which to buy one.” 

Then I ask you, how dare you think because you and 
your children can read in an unimpassioned way the line 
in the primer, “ See the cow. The cow has a bell ”’—which 
is pretty much the process of reading in most of our primer 
grades. We stop reading when fourteen or fifteen years old, 
before we get into the art form.—lI ask you what makes you 
think that that is training enough to enable our youth to 
understand and interpret the masterpieces of literature. 

Again, let me say, it is only the trained musician who 
knows the value of notes, who knows the intervals and pitch 
represented by them; who knows the diminuendo and the 
crescendo; who can take up a printed page of music and 
understand its meaning. So in this art of literature, how 
can you read literature for yourself when the whole process 
is mental analysis, with imagined vocal intervention; how 
can you read anything but the unimpassioned grammatical 
statements unless you have within your grasp the technique 
on the vocal side with which to unlock this treasure trove 
of thought and emotion? If a man were to read from the 
text without using dramatic pause, this common sentence, 
“ And he fell down dead,” vou would fail to grasp the emo- 
tional value; vou would not get the thought that the man’s 
death was of the least moment. The true concept you can 
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convey only by using good delivery (illustrating), “ And he 
fell down—dead ” with a pause before “ dead.” The me- 
chanical use of the voice did not translate adequately th 
spiritual value of that line. 

So in reading, let one pick a page for himself, any page. 
and read the significance of the words which he is pronounce- 
ing without using the art element of reading, without em- 
ploving mentally pause, without employing mentally-imag- 
ined inflection, or imagined emphasis; and further still, 
without employing in imagination the impersonating ele- 
ments. Do you read in a bass tone—heavy, deep tone—- 
the words of any of Shakespeare’s women characters? Do 
you read in imagined tone Juliet, in the same bass heavy 
tone? Do you read with the same smoothness of utterance 
Falstaff and Hamlet’s soliloquy? Do we not mentally be- 
fore getting any thought from the text employ every ele- 
ment of the art of speech? 

The consequence, I say, is that there has been the great- 
est amount of uplift in this art. But here iswhat is said con- 
tinualiy by men and women of mature years: “I did not 
know that elocution meant this. 1 knew that somewhere in 
the world there was a man or a woman who could preach 
this art along these lines”; first saying to me that in the 
realm of speech nothing so marks a man or woman of cul- 
ture as the speaking voice. We place each other in life in- 
stantly, whether rightly or wrongly, by the use of the voice 
in conversation. As a consequence, | have a perfect right 
to say to you that the world is waiting for us to claim that 
the private use of the voice is of very much more import- 
ance than the public use of the voice. (Applause.) 

Public speaking, forsooth, does not begin to touch this 
art except in one little corner, any more than the cheap 
recitation of “ Mr. Johnsing,” for the purpose of entertain- 
ment represents the art; and that is where we are out of 
focus. As for the dramatic schools, I have endorsed them; 
they have a settled purpose. As to the man who pretends 
or contends to prepare men for public address, I honor 
him, but when you go to a “* school of expression,” or to a 
“school of elocution”’—call it what you will—or of 
“ speech arts,’ what is the purport, the purpose which you 
announce to the public for your being? Why have you this 
school? Nine-tenths of the people who come to me come to 
be prepared to make a living, an existence out of entertain- 
ment work, to be what they call an elocutionist, or what we 
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have made them think is an elocutionist, a public profes- 
sional interpreter of thought—nine-tenths of them are 
turned from my door. Last year I used exaggerated fig- 
ures; this year | will use more. I do not believe that over 
one man or woman out of a hundred who come to study 
with me, or with you, after twenty years would be fitted to 
go around this country as an interpreter of the masters of 
dramatic thought. (Applause.) 

There is to-day a greater supply of so-called dramatic 
readers than there is demand for; and I am frank to con- 
fess we have a great many good public readers. We have 
more good public readers than we can spare—not great 
ones, not great ones; we only have a genius or two in a cen- 
tury—but reputable, easy, fluent, flexible, as the English 
say, personable men and women, who can with a great deal 
of grace and ease interpret ordinary thought to an ordinary 
audience. 

How can you, then, expect the educators of the country q 
to listen to us patiently when we ourselves do not in eur- ; 


selves or of ourselves present the educational phase of it? ‘ 
When you will teach the public that all thought transfer- 4 
ence, and all appreciation of literature is gained by the em- 4 
ployment of the laws, of the art and the science of oral de- : 
livery, then they will listen to you, and only then. a 

I would like to suggest to the lady who read us some q 
replies from different colleges, that I happen to know of one a 
gentleman in whose hands an inquiry fell. The reason the : 
letters were non-committal, or largely so, | expect, in other 4 
cases, was that the thought was that this was being done a 
for advertising purposes. They refused to commit them- i 
selves in any way, thinking that the lady in question per- Fy 
haps, despite assertion to the contrary, might be induced a 
to use them, not necessarily for personal aggrandizement, F 
but in seeming endorsement of the art in a broadcast way—- 
endorsing in any way schools of expression. 

I should like to say, however, that in New York city 4 
they are now hunting for teachers of this art in the high i 
schools. I received three letters personally from the Board a 
of Education the other day about this same matter; also the 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences includes this in its 
school of pedagogy; and the Board of Education of New é 
York city, without a single suggestion from your humble ‘ 
servant, accepts a certificate in the grading of its public 
school teachers; also that the Brooklyn public school teach- 
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ers’ association of its own volition last year organized an 
immense class, holding sessions every Friday afternoon, dis- 
tinctly telling the instructor, who happened to be myself, 
that they did not want to know or think or talk or hear 
about dramatic action; and they cared nothing about “ dee- 
lamation,” as they called it, or “ recitation.” 

I can send some competent man or woman here from 
this audience to one of the most desirable girls’ schools in 
New York city. The teacher says, “I want a man or 
woman to come here and teach my teachers and my pupils 
daily and hourly the correct use of the voice, the phonetics 
of English speech; and, above all, the correct emotional use 
of tone.” Do we not realize ourselves, and do we not teach 
ourselves, that in the utterance of tone there is cordiality, 
there is kindliness, there is spiritual value? You can cut 
a man to the heart by that little word “no.” Suppose I 
tell you for a moment some of my life experiences. Here 
is one: A woman came to me from Harper’s publishing 
house and said to me, wringing her hands: “ I have worked 
for twenty years, and I have at last been placed at the head 
of a department, and am going to lose that position.” 
“Why?” said 1. She said, “ I cannot hold it; | cannot hold 
my position.” I said, “ Why?” and I added, * You need 
not tell me; I can tell vou.” She had never heard with her 
own ear her voice making a rounded, completed statement. 
I can imagine that woman saying to the office boy, whom 
she had to control with a celerity of thought, you might 
say, as is the case in business circles—imagine her saying to 
the boy, “ John, take this note down stairs.” (Illustrating 
listless delivery.) ‘“ Take this note down stairs,” implying, 
“ Well, if vou get good and ready, I hope you will be ready.” 
That lack of possession of good business executive delivery, 
she could not say, “ John, take this note down stairs.” (Il- 
lustrating.) 

I know a peculiar case of a colored woman who came 
North. She said, “ I don’t like these y’r Yankees nohow.” 
I said, “ Why?” “I dunno, sah, wheneber dat lady ax me 
for butter, I feel like throwing it at her head. When Miss 
Lizzie ax me for butter I is proud and thank God for a 
chance to wait on her.” The Northern woman said to the 
negro, not rudely, but it struck upon her untrained ear as 
rude, “ Mary, pass the butter °—a peremptory command: 
not cross, but simply final. The Southern woman said, 
Mammy, pass the butter.” You see the little act of cour- 
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tesy in that tone, the “ will you not pass the butter?” The 
other was not crossly said, but simply final. 

Here was a woman who in a business career needed 
finality of tone, and never once heard it. 

Another case was that of one who came from this part 
of the country whose father owns a great, big watering 
place resort. She said, “I have automobiles and yachts, 
and all the money in the world—and I have no friends.” 
The tears sprang to her eyes. Why? Her timidity was 
such that in introductions, when one would say to her, 
“Miss Jones, Miss Smith,” Miss Jones was so timid that she 
would clinch her teeth like this, and say, “ How do you 
do? ”—(illustrating)—rabid—lacking voice with which to 
express the courtesy which she felt from within. The tone 
seemed to imply, “ Go to the devil.” “ How do you do?” 
“ How do vou do?” (Illustrating as before.) 

So I maintain that in imparting the courtesies of life, 
in using the voice to express our better self—inner self— 
we need this training. 

And I want to say to you that no book can teach this 
art: no book can give you tone. A dictionary cannot tell 
you how to pronounce any word in the language; it can 
only tell you something with which you are acquainted. 
Here we stand to-day, a great body of educators, supposedly 
possessing power to impart from one to the other tone 
which has all the purity and flexibility of the great English 
tongue; and yet we are always and always talking about 
the dictionary. How can a dictionary tell you how to pro- 
nounce a word? You look at such a word as “ask”; you 
want to ascertain how to pronounce it. You turn to your 
dictionary and you find some diacritical mark which tells 
you to pronounce it like “a” in “ bask ”—that is all. If 
you have been saying “ask” (illustrating), you will still 
say “ask.” If you had said “ahsk,” you will still say 
“ahsk.” That is only an illustration. 

We have the power to impart the English speech in all 
its purity if we acquire it ourselves from the masters of the 
English tongue; we can pass it along. ‘Therefore, I con- 
tend that the greatest outcome of our art is private and 
not public speech (applause); and that the greatest outcome 
of our art is not speech at all. We know and should be able 
to prove by this time that this art translates to ourselves 
most of the thought of the world and has given us an edu- 
cation in the use of words with more or less precision, with 
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accuracy and with definiteness. We have learned to 
handle words, handle them in the daily walks of life, 
—attractively, so as to be able to bring and draw 
others to us through the tones of the voice. When a 
child says to its mother at table, ‘* Ma, pass the butter,” 
and ma says, “ If what?” it is not to teach the child the 
word “ please,’ for the child knows the word “ please ”; 
but to teach that child the emotional value of the word 
“please.” (Applause.) 


Disrussion. 


PERSONAL CONFESSIONS—OPEN TO THE 
: CONVENTION. 


Mrs. CARTER (in the chair): I hope the convention 
will remember that to-morrow we have an hour to discuss 
these papers. Next on the program is “ Personal Confes- 
sions.” I do not know what the intent of the chairman of 
the Literary Committee is with reference to this title, 
whether it is an experience meeting, or what. If any of 
you have an idea we would be very glad to hear from you 
—personal experiences. The lines are not laid down. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I want to make a confession. It 
was at Chautauqua that I first came into the Association. 
I had had a certain wide experience and had certain deeply- 
rooted prejudices. I think I had the feeling that there was 
a great deal of graduatedness, a great deal of narrowmind- 
edness, a great deal of egotism, a great deal of the desire to 
blow one’s own trumpet, a great deal of impracticality, a 
great deal of teaching by imitation merely, and a great deal 
of shallowness and superficiality characterizing the profes- 
sion of elocution; and I want to confess that from the first 
moment I stepped foot into the hall of the convention at 
Chautauqua to this moment, through the meeting at Buf- 
falo, Chicago and New York, the impression has been grow- 
ing on me that I was altogether mistaken in passing snap 
judgment, and that the generalization from a few isolated 
cases did injustice to the rank and file of our profession. 
The conviction is growing upon me that there is a sanity 
and thorough balance, there is a breadth, there is dignity, 
there is earnestness of purpose, there is depth of culture. 
there is character, in the ranks of the teachers of elocution 
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in general, to compare favorably with any other profession. 
My pride is growing in being connected with sucha brother- 
hood, such a sisterhood. The culture shown by these ladies 
that come here and enrich us out of deep spiritual natures, 
out of practical experience, out of the earnest purpose to 
try and do something to educate, out of that grasp that 
comes from the experiences of the class-room, impresses 
me, and I rise to confess my growing pride in that work. 

I want to say to these teachers from our schools of ex- 
pression and elocution, to these teachers from the public 
schools, to these professors from our colleges and univer- 
sities, to these public readers, that the better 1 come to 
know them, the more I come to respect the quality and 
character exhibited. 

We are none of us perfect; we all have our limitations, 
our peculiarities, cur idiosyneracies; but this attrition of 
mind upon mind, this comparison of views, this learning 
that we do not know it all, this learning that what we sup- 
posed was a monopoly of ours that the world could not get 
unless it got it from us, is most educational. A little less 
than thirty vears ago I supposed I was a pioneer who was 
going to bring about something grand, until one day there 
came into my hands a little book that must have been writ- 
ten by my own brain, and I found that my new ideas 
were as old as the old Italian school. I have been finding 
day by day gold in those old mines. I find that what | 
thought was new to me has been the common possession of 
the profession. I confess to a growing respect for all of 
you. I confess to shame that I have been tempted to mis- 
judge and prejudge, and narrow my conception, and do in- 
justice. It is so easy to say bitter things: it is easy to say 
biting things. Ah! but it is a pleasure to learn of the 
beauty, and the strength, and the greatness in others, and 
that our narrow misconceptions and distortions are rank in- 
justice when put alongside of the facts. 

I want to say, I am proud to be here and to be known as 
an elocutionist. 

PRESIDENT Futon: If we limit our confessions to 
three minutes, we can have confessions from a great many 
of you. Let us see how many of us can give a three-minute 
confession without too much of the personal pronoun. Let 
us hear next from Mr. Soper. 

Mr. Soper: Persona! confessions on the floor—confes- 
sions of our sins—I have so many of them I cannot do it in 
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three minutes. I will just confess one sin that | committed 
yesterday. I never do it much. I always detest the idea 
of using the personal pronoun I, especially in telling 
about what I do and about my school; but yesterday 1 was 
in a way forced into it. What I said yesterday | had ar- 
ranged to present an explanation and apology for, but I 
knew that my speech would be that much shorter if | tried 
to get the apology in, and I did not want to do it because 
I knew the gavel would fall. 1 tried hard in what I said 
yesterday to arrange my thought in the third person, which 
I think is the only decent way to do; but | got tangled up 
so that I was afraid | would make it unintelligible to you, 
and had to get out the best way I could. I hope you will 
pardon my indiscretion. I do not believe in it, and only 
do it in certain cases of that kind. 

Mrs. Curry: I do not know that confession necessar- 
ily implies sin, but | want to make a confession with regard 
to my present attitude to the work that is before us. I 
have enjoyed the papers that have been presented this 
morning and the sentiments that we have heard from the 
speeches and discussions; and at the same time it might be 
well for us to come to a decision right here and now, or 
as soon as it is possible, as to what are the fundamental 
bases on which we can agree, as Mr. Winans has suggested. 
If Mr. Winans, or somebody else, would suggest two or 
three fundamental facts that were truly and necessarily 
fundamental to any work in elocution, would it not be a 
help to this end? I confess that I will agree to this and to 
take part in it. 

I think I can understand Mr. Soper’s remarks in regard 
to the personal pronoun. It is the quickest way to say a 
thing vividly, and it is the class-room method. If we are 
going to keep to a three-minute or five-minute limitation, 
I do not see any other way to do it and make ourselves vivid 
and clear. The presenting of subjects may be done in an 
impersonal way, but it can never be done so vividly. We 
should be given, it seems to me, freedom and simplicity in 
such matters. I suppose my time is up, but if it would be 
possible for us to get anything done in the matter of de- 
ciding what would be fundamental, I should like to present 
a few suggestions for you to think about. I have to leave 
to-day. 

PRESIDENT FULTON: The question might be answered 
by the next speaker. Miss Alice Decker has not said any- 
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thing; also Mrs. Obendorf, Mrs. McCoy, Mrs. Melville, Mrs. 
Prunk, we have not heard from. Look at the people who 
have not said anything. We want their names in the book. 
Suppose I call for the last one, Mrs. Prunk, from Indianap- 
olis. Let us hear her voice again. 

Mrs. Prunk: Ladies and gentlemen, | am sorry that 
I cannot respond. I am not feeling myself this morning. 

PRESIDENT FuLron: We want Mrs. Melville to confess 
some of her good things. 

Mrs. Metvitie: If I understood just what you wanted 
—what do you want me to confess? I am willing to confess 
anything. 

PRESIDENT FuLTON: You will have to ask Mr. Sargent, 
who is not here. 

Mrs. MELVILLE: If we are confessing to personal mis- 
takes in our work, I must say that mine have been so many 
that I should hardly know where to begin. There is one 
thing I was just saying to Mrs. McCoy. Perhaps this is not 
a personal confession, although it is something I can apply 
to myself. It is something I have noticed in the convention, 
and I have noticed it in all public speakers, and would like 
to speak of it here—lack of brilliancy of tone. We get 
breadth, we get power, but there is a lack of brilliancy of 
tone among most of our professional readers; and some 
time during this convention I would like to have that sub- 
ject spoken upon, to know why that is so. 

PRESIDENT Futton: We will have two hours to-mor- 
row morning. Let us have that subject then, and also the 
one mentioned by Mrs. Curry. Mrs. Obendorf, may we hear 
from you? 

Mrs. OpgNnDoRF: I have so many confessions I might 
make, I would rather relate an experience. Some years ago 
I was living in a mining camp in the far West, and, after 
being there a few weeks, inserted my card in the local 
weekly paper, as a public reader and teacher of elocution. 
A few hours after the paper came out there was a rap at my 
door, and on opening it I saw a fine-looking specimen of a 
mining camp gentleman standing there, who wished to have 
his fortune told by the public reader! 

PRESIDENT Futron: We have not heard from Miss 
Alice Decker since the New York meeting. Will Miss 
Decker favor us? 

Miss Decker: Ladies and gentlemen, I am guilty of 
this—I fear I am willing to come to the sessions of the 
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convention and be a sponge. That is what I have been this 
year—with a great deal of pleasure. I have attended every 
meeting. It has been my joy in years past, for I am a vet- 
eran member of this Association. I belong to the vets, 
without prejudice to Mrs. McCoy. I have always felt that 
I must be on hand early and must be present at every meet- 
ing: not because I must, but because I could not afford to 
lose one single session, for | feel that we profit by mistakes 
as well as by the things in which we succeed. I have been 
guilty of this, that I have been a listener. My confession 
might also include this, and perhaps all of you will after 
this not want to shake hands with me, when I tell you that 
I began my public career, which has been fraught with so 
much of joy, so much of dignity—I dare confess that | 
began without a single lesson. Now, are you ashamed of 
me? I had not one lesson previous to my going before the 
public. Then I realized how much I needed; and that 
which I thought I knew then I perhaps have yet to learn 
to-day. But when | commenced my public work I was like 
the little girl standing on the table that our president spoke 
of the other day. I just thought I would do it, and I tried 
to do it; and I did something. Then | began to learn. Oh, 
how I have worked and toiled! And vet when I came to 
this convention I realized that the fathers and mothers in 
Israel are here in this convention. So I thought to myself 
I would be a sponge. When I go home I will try to be a 
diamond and to scintillate and sparkle, and carry home 
what I have received here. That is the reason I am quiet. 

I have other confessions, but I dare not start any more 
of them now. (Applause.) 

Presipent Futron: Among the number who have not 
spoken I find the head of the Department of Expression, 
Oratory and Elocution at Almira College, Miss Owens. | 
also see Mr. John Rummell here, who has done more 
towards making us known throughout the country than any 
one else. Iam going to call on Mr. Rummell, and am then 
going to throw the meeting open. Mr. John Rummell, 
what have you to say? 

Mr. Rummett: I searcely know. I came to this con- 
vention with the intention of being silent for once. I am 
usually a rather talkative person. This is the hour for con- 
fessions, and I want to say simply that when I attend this 
convention I am constantly criticising everybody who 
speaks—to myself, | mean—and I have often thought it 
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might be a most excellent thing if it were possible for each 
one of us to get the benefit of every one else’s criticisms. I 
detect so many things that seem to me to be wrong in the 
speech, in the voice quality and in the manner of others, 
and I know those things are in my own work. I am simply 
going to suggest now that I wish some way might be devised 
whereby we could all profit by what was going on in the 
minds of our listeners, and receive their criticism. 

Miss Owens: If I may be permitted the use of the 
personal pronoun, I may say that the college where my ser- 
vices happen to be required instructs the students to be 
modest and not assert themselves; and, as this is my first 
meeting in the National Association, I feel like following 
that injunction. 

PRESIDENT FuLron: Let us hear from all those who 
have not spoken. We will hear from others later. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER: Let us hear from Mr. Stephen. 

Mr. Futron: I have been saving him up. 

Mr. STepHeN: I have a confession to make; and it is 
one of great happiness and joy at the present time, in think- 
ing that Mr. Hawn, at least, and probably many others, be- 
lieve in placing private speaking in importance above public 
speaking; because I have at home endeavored to impress 
upon my pupils who comprise the finest possible class of 
young ladies, the great advisability of their being able to 
communicate in a social circle, with their friends, in a 
pleasing and profitable manner; and that it is not necessary 
for them, as they are simply home birds who want to take 
up the subject of elocution as a means of culture and are 
not called upon to speak in public. I have tried to impress 
this upon college students as well, the importance of being 
able to speak in private. 

I have another confession to make, which is that I have 
not tried hard enough to get them to speak in public as 
well. Another confession is that I have felt that while I 
was teaching others I myself have been a castaway and have 
not embraced those opportunities that continually have pre- 
sented themselves for speaking in public. I take it that it 
will be a good thing for me in future to stand before the 
public more than I have done, and express what views I 
have, instead of giving so much of my time to thinking as 
to how best to get others to do those things that I myself 
omit to do. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT I'uLtTon: I will call on Mrs. MeCoy. We 
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have time for just two more speakers only. We have with 
us a man who has been a sort of mainspring in the work in 
Washington. He does not say much out loud, but he can 
put his finger on more electric bells and do more in Wash- 
ington city than any one I have met. I have found that if 
I wanted anything in Washington I had only to ask Dr. 
Channing Rudd to put his finger on a button. So, after 
Mrs. McCoy has said a word, I am going to ask for closing 
remarks from Mr. Rudd. 

Mrs. McCoy: I want to give a little experience I had 
in Chicago. I wanted to go to the station, and sent for an 
expressman to take my baggage. He was a colored man. 
While I was getting ready for him he said, * Miss Oliver, 
are you still giving readings?” I looked at him in great 
surprise, and said, “ Yes. Why? Did you ever hear me? ~ 
“Yes.” I said, “ Where?” He said, * Well, not very far 
from here.” He said, * That’s a fine piece, isn’t it, ‘A 
Mon’s a Mon for a’ That ”? He had heard me in the Joliet 
Penitentiary. This was two years afterwards, and the thing 
that impressed him in all that reading was that a man was a 
man for all that. He was evidently trving to be a man. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Rupp: I thank you for your kind words and would 
say that in public I have very few confessions to make; 
privately, a good many. I can only enter the plea of con- 
fession and avoidance, denying the allegation and pleading 
not guilty. 

PRESIDENT Futton: I am glad you omitted the alli- 
gator. 

Dr. Rupp: The other end of the hall! 

PRESIDENT Futon: We are glad to have those few 
words from Dr. Rudd. We have just two minutes. 
Adjourned. 
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Thursday Evening 


Lecture. “Some Observations on Elocution and the Kindred Arts 
in the Antipodes and Orient,’ Mrs. Hannibal A. 
Williams, New York. 


Recital. “The Man of Destiny” (George Bernard Shaw), Miss 
Maude Willis, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Recital. “The Huguenot Lovers” (Millais), Miss Lois A. Bangs, 
St. Albans, Washington, D. C. 


Recital. “Caldwell of Springfield” (Bret Harte), Miss Lois A. 
Bangs, St. Albans, Washington, D. C. 


Recital. “Tam O’Shanter” (Robert Burns), Mrs. Katherine Oliver 
McCoy, Kenton, O. 

Recital. “Sandalphon” (Longfellow), Mr. Robert Irving Fulton, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. (By re- 
quest. ) 

In introducing Mrs. Williams, President Fulton referred 

to the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Williams had just completed a 

tour of the world, giving readings from their repertoire, 

and had spent a great deal of their time in the Orient, 
traveling over thirty thousand miles. 

| Mrs. Williams's entertaining and instructive lecture was 
printed in * Talent ” for September, 1905.—Ep. | 


Session of the Matin Body 


Friday, June 30th, 9 a.m. 


The convention met pursuant to adjournment, Presi- 
dent Fulton in the chair. 

PRESIDENT FuLtron: This is the morning of the con- 
vention week when we expect not such a large attendance. 
It is usually the misunderstood hour, because, having been 
holding the special section meetings at 9 o’clock on pre- 
ceding days, the general public expect to come at 10 o'clock. 
We have a very important Board meeting which all the 
members of the Board are obliged to attend. So I thought 
it wise to come in and start this work. 

The program, as you see, calls for “ two hours’ open dis- 
cussion upon the papers and recitals. Everything in the 
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order of delivery given in the convention, except the sec- 
tion work.” ‘This is the opportunity for discussion of many 
points which were omitted in the general discussions. 

As Mrs. Carter, who is to preside this morning, is not 
present at this moment, I shall appoint some one to take 
the chair. 

President Fulton requested Miss Blood to so act, but 
she begged to be excused. 

PRESIDENT I'uLTON: Well, we will have to break in 
our new and splendid material that has come in this year 
and will be prominent hereafter. I will call Mr. Chandler to 
the chair. (Applause.) 

Mr. CHANDLER: Really, Mr. President, I do not feel 
competent to take charge of the chair this morning. I wish 
you would not insist upon my going into that uncomfort- 
able position. 

PRESIDENT I’°uLron: Iam sure from the applause that 
came that they will be glad to have you, and we will relieve 
you as soon as the vice-president comes. 

Mr. Chandler thereupon assumed the chair. 

CHAIRMAN CHANDLER: Ladies and gentlemen, I really 
feel very much embarrassed this morning to attempt the 
direction of this work, even for the short time that will 
elapse before the vice-president arrives. I trust you will 
relieve this embarrassment as much as possible by opening 
this discussion very promptly and continuing it very fully. 

The first paper on the program, as I read it, was offered 
on Tuesday: “Some Vocal Fallacies,” by Mr. Clinton B. 
Shaw, of Chicago. Is there anything to be said upon this 
paper this morning? As I recall, it was a very valuable 
paper, and it seems that the subject was not exhausted upon 
that occasion. I hope some one will open-the discussion 
at once. 

Mr. Hueues: The only criticism that I might offer 
upon the paper is that the author did not give any practical 
illustration of the method of putting his theories into 
effect. 

Mrs. Sournwick: I was not present at the presenta- 
tion of the paper, but the thought has been suggested to 
my mind by the comment just made. I think we cannot 
emphasize too strongly the illustrative side of our work, 
and we ought to be able to exemplify, at least in a technical 
way, if not in gifts, that which we make a specialty of. 
Many people know the working of theories by practical ob- 
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servation of results obtained by them upon others, not so 
much upon themselves. I do not feel that we ought to take 
that position, but rather that we ought to exemplify cer- 
tainly in the art of speaking whatever we hold in theory 
when we present our theories to others. But it is also true 
that there are many people in the elocutionary profession 
and in the oratorical field, as well as in musical circles, who 
professionally in interpretation use their voices much bet- 
ter than they do when they are speaking from a non-artist- 
ically-conceived, if you please, point of view. For instance, 
as an illustration, some people will do one character in 
dramatic work much better vocally than they will any other. 
Why? Because it has been dwelt upon and fixed in the 
nerve consciousness, and when they are called upon to rep- 
resent such character they will change their voice entirely; 
they will re-present. Another character which they may 
attempt to represent they will sometimes succeed with and 
sometimes they will not. 

It is also true that some people do not use their voices 
equally well in singing and speaking, who are nevertheless 
able to sing beautifully. That is a very common difficulty. 
There is a psychological reason for that. I think it is be- 
cause the consciousness works through the nerve centers of 
the individual, and more of his idiosyneracies will enter into 
an original remark which are excluded from his artistic con- 
cept from which he is enabled to exclude himself and all 
modifying influences, and the voice and the other faculties 
will thus respond better. (Applause.) 

The first vice-president, Mrs. Frances H. Carter, having 
now arrived, relieved Mr. Chandler in the chair. 

Mrs. Carter: Shall we take up the next paper, that 
which was presented by Mr. Booth in lieu of a paper on the 
public reading of the Bible, ete., by Dr. Docking? 

Mrs. Onenporr: The gentleman is not here, but he 
made several mistakes in pronunciation. We have no Com- 
mittee on Terminology, vet I think it is well to call atten- 
tion to a few mispronunciations as we go along. The gen- 
tleman said “ superfluous ” several times. I do not know 
whether that is allowable or not. 

Mrs. Carrer: We have, I think, a Committee on Pro- 
nunciation whose province it is to report at the end of each 
convention. 

Mtss Bioop: I think that Professor Booth, although 
his paper was shortened to fifteen minutes instead of half 
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an hour, gave us very valuable work. One suggestion that 
he made in reference to sympathetic identification was espe- 
cially valuable in connection with Bible reading. It seems 
to me that that one element would alone afford sufficient 
material for a whole hour’s discussion, and | wish that a 
little later, when the Board meeting is adjourned, Pro- 
fessor Booth might be asked to speak more fully on this 
subject, and take up the different applications of this prin- 
ciple in, Bible reading. He had so very short a time in 
which to present it before, and it seems to me the most val- 
uable principle almost that he could have brought be- 
fore us. 

Mrs. Carter: I see a gentleman on my right who 
looks as if he might have something to say on the subject. 

Rev. W. V. Tunneti: I do not have the pleasure or 
honor of being a member of this organization, although it 
was my fortune some years ago to have done some little 
work in elocution; but it has been so long ago I fear that 
even the technical terms have changed, so that perhaps I 
would be scarcely able to speak in what may be called the 
technical terminology of the science. 1 do not feel that I 
am prepared this morning, having been called upon so sud- 
denly, to speak upon any topic. 

I would say, however, that any one that has occasion to 
read the Bible aloud publicly knows that there is a great 
distinction between good reading and poor reading—not to 
the consciousness of the reader himself, but that of his 
hearers. There is certainly no literature in the world such 
as that of the Holy Seriptures, both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. There is no biography so rich in poetry, and there 
is no epistolary correspondence or literature so great as 
that. There are no passages in literature that lend them- 
selves, it seems to me, so very charmingly and so very nat- 
urally to elocutionary effects; not to the forms, of course, 
not to your artificialities of elocution, but to the great 
natural principles that have been mentioned here during 
this convention, of which I have heard so much and think 
I have learned so much about. 

I clearly see that Bible reading comes legitimately with- 
in the scope of elocutionary reading; as, for instance, some 
splendid scene like that of the vision on Mount Carmel. 
When one hears a passage like that fairly murdered, and all 
of the meaning of the poetry and its glory extracted from 
it by poor reading, we realize the lack of appreciation of 
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its great truths and great conceptions thus exhibited. On 
the other hand, I have been thrilled when hearing that pas- 
sage read from the platform by some man of God who has 
entered into its spirit and who has entered into the very 


essence of the Divine Mind, as it were, without which abil- 


ity, of course, the reader must fail, whether his material be 
drawn from sacred sources or from authors like Browning 
or Tennyson, or whatever kind of literature it may be. Un- 
less the reader can enter into the soul of the author, it will 
be impossible for him or her to render the passage. 

I want to express my very great appreciation of this 
magnificent convention of elocutionists of the country, and 
my very great delight. I am sure that you have come to 
this city with a very warm welcome, which we who live here 
in the city of Washington are glad to extend to you. How 
delighted we would be to have you come next year, and the 
year after, and we hope you will make this, as it were, your 
convention city, as it is becoming rapidly the convention 
city of so many organizations of the country. 

I want to say that you have put us under great indebted- 
ness—that we are far your debtors; in fact, that you have 
illuminated and inspired us. You have quickened a great 
many of us through the entertainments which you gave last 
night and the evenings before, all of which were most 
charming and delightful. 

Mrs. Carrer: Iam sure that we reciprocate this word 
of appreciation from a citizen of Washington. ,Does any 
one desire to speak on this subject of the * Public Reading 
of the Bible ”’? 

Mr. Mackay: Madam Chairman, this is a very broad 
and very serious subject, the reading of the Bible. When 
this Association was first formed I had the honor of being 
temporary president at its first convention. I was chair- 
man of the Executive Committee that organized it, and was 
honored by election as temporary chairman. They after- 
wards elected me temporary president and finally president 
of the society, which office I held for four years. 

At that time when we organized I invited Bishop Potter 
to open the convention with prayer. It has always been 
held as a custom in Christian civilization, where any great 
undertaking was to be had, that it should be opened with a 
prayer to the Supreme Power. Bishop Potter officiated on 
that occasion. As he left the stand and I accompanied him 
to the door, he said, “ Mr. Mackay, won’t you, sir, teach the 
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clergy of this country to read? They are the worst readers 
that we have.” That is what Bishop Potter said—* they 
are the worst readers we have.” Why are they the worst 
readers? Because they have learned bad habits in reading. 
All bad reading is the result of bad habits, and bad habits 
have been taught in the common schools of America from 
the beginning up until now; consequently, we have a people 
who are only pronouncing words, and sometimes not even 
pronouncing correctly, without any thought of the psychol- 
ogy underlying the word or words. Although a word is not 
a picture, as some one justly said yesterday in the discus- 
sion upon this matter, yet every word in any language is the 
sign of an idea. It is either the sign of an idea or some- 
thing relative to the idea. What is an idea? A mental pic- 
ture. What is the reader’s art? ‘To make vocal pictures of 
mental conceptions. Now the Bible reader does usually 
feel. And let me stop right here to say that feeling is a 
motor—nothing but a motor. You can no more arrive at 
just conclusions upon any art by feeling alone than you 
would arrive at Liverpool with a steamship of twenty thou- 
sand horse power simply because it had twenty thousand 
horse power, but was without a rudder or compass. Th 
greater the feeling, the greater the necessity of the intel- 
lectual and rational processes to govern and direct it 
towards some determined end. 

The Bible reader is supposed to take up the word of 
God. In prayer he addresses God. Did you ever stop to 
think what it would be to come into the presence of a su- 
preme power? Do any of vou remember your first request 
for something of your own father or mother? Did any of 
you ever stop to think of the effect of a supreme power 
upon this machine? It is nothing but a machine, and it is 
affected by its environment constantly. You speak under 
impressions from environment added to the force of an- 
cestry. ‘The speaker is speaking under the impression of 
the everlasting and all-powerful environment. Go into the 
Supreme Court down here, and what do you say? Before 
you reach the door you are saying, “ Well, Brown, I am go- 
ing in here, excuse me one moment, I will be right out 
again.” You walk into it with that head tone, and will you 
now say, “ Hello, Brown, are you there?” in the same way? 
No, sir, when you get inside of that door you say, “ Good 
morning, Mr. Brown ” (changing tone to conform). 

Two farmers were going to church, one to the Baptist 
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and the other to the Methodist Church, and, as they pro- 
ceeded along, Brown said to Smith, “I will bet you four 
dollars and fifty cents that that bay mare of mine will out- 
step your chestnut horse; we will try it to-morrow down the 
lane.” His companion replies, “I don’t care what you 
say; my horse will beat yours any day in the week.” “ Well, 
how long is your sermon over there?” ‘ About an hour.” 
* Well, ours is not quite so long; I will wait for you out- 
side.” Brown goes into the church door, the services not 
yet begun. He exchanges greetings with some of the early 
arrivals, but in what tone and manner does he do it? The 
instant that he steps over that threshold he is subject to 
the influence of its environment; he is unconsciously im- 
pressed with-its ideality, and its sublimity, and its power; 
and he says, “ How do you do? Very glad to see you this 
morning.” It is lifted up here, is it not? That quick time 
and that nasal twang and that head tone have all been elim- 
inated. Why? Because of the impression that has come 
from the environment. Try it yourselves. Go into a 
church here and note the influence of the organ pealing 
through the church. What do you say? “ Isn’t it grand? 
Isn’t it beautiful?” Why, the true, honest believer in God, 
who has not studied pronunciation and knows not whence 
the derivation of the name God, mispronounces it always 
through feeling, and he says, “* Oh, Gawd!” He has to pro- 
long the sound because the impression is thrown upon the 
muscular system, unconsciously compels the movement to 
become slow, and with slow movement you have slow vibra- 
tions, and with slow vibrations you have slow time, of 
course. (Here the gavel fell.) 

Miss Decker: Madam Chairman, I wish to make a re- 
quest through you, which I trust you will appreciate. I am 
reverential in making it. I am retrospective when I refer 
to the fact that at our first convention in New York city 
in 1892, when this subject was brought up, I was sitting at 
the very front seat, with Mr. Pinkley’s little girl in my lap. 
We were talking of the passage in Nehemiah which relates 
how the people were gathered at the gates and heard the 
law read which they were all compelled to understand. A 
few moments later Mr. Mackay left the chair and our be- 
loved first vice-president took his seat. Mr. Mackay was 
speaking upon this topic, I think, that we are on now, and, 
_ without any warning whatever, before the close of his re- 
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Lord’s prayer; and I wonder whether you would not like to 
hear it, as I heard it, and as others heard it; whether we 
would not want to bow our heads for one moment and re- 
quest the last speaker to exemplify the manner in which he 
considers we should address Jehovah? It made an impres- 
sion on me which will last while I live; and I would like to 
hear it again. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mackay: Ladies and gentlemen, and Madam 
President:—Il do this only as an exemplification. I have 
said to vou that when a man recognizes that he is in the 
presence of a Supreme Power his muscular system is thrown 
down; it is relaxed; and with that relaxation you can only 
have slow movement, and consequently a low range of voice. 
Now, you go into the Episcopal Church and you hear this: 
(Here the speaker recited the Lord’s prayer in a perfunc- 
tory manner and with what a non-professional elocutionist 
might term a staccato monotone. ‘This is as near as the 
stenographer can describe his impressions from Mr. 
Mackay’s illustration without employing standard terms in 
elocution, the stenographer being ignorant of them.) Just 
in the same manner as you would go to your grocer and 
order a half pound ef tea, a half barrel of flour, ete. Do not 
you all know that you cannot do that? Do not you all know 
that when you stand in the presence of the Supreme Power 
your whole muscular system is thrown down—relaxed ? 

You stand in the presence of a mountain that lifts its 
head twenty thousand feet into the air. What do you say? 
You say, “ Isn’t it wonderful?” Not at all! But, recogniz- 
ing the power that lies beyond, the power that caused the 
uplifting of the backbone of the earth, you are thrown 
down in that presence, and you say: “ Isn’t it wonderful? ” 
(Illustrating appropriately.) When the preacher comes into 
the presence of God he has not only been instructed to re- 
tire to his closet to pray in secret, but if he truly feels the 
presence of God, he says: (Here the speaker recited the 
Lord’s prayer according to his conception of its true ren- 
dering.) 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: You have all been impressed with 
the solemnity and sincerity of this rendering of the prayer 
that Mr. Mackay has given. The Lord’s prayer, as you are 
aware, however, is used as the prayer of the whole congre- 
gation usually; and it would be impossible to induce, and 
utterly unwarrantable to expect a congregation to enter 
into that form. Mr. Mackay has given us an individual 
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prayer that comes from his heart. As a form of utterance 
suitable for the whole congregation, it never could be done, 
and I say never ought to be done in that way. The sup- 
pressed tone, almost a whisper, indicating intense rever- 
ence, if assumed by a whole congregation, would become 
eant. I agree with him in what he said as to why the voice 
should be low; but for the whole congregation it ought to 
be pure tone and used probably with a very great deal more 
promptness of expression than Mr. Mackay has indicated in 
his rendering. I think he does unwitting or unintentional 
injustice to the Episcopal Church, as he would admit if he 
were to hear Dr. Hall, of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
utter the Lord’s prayer. 

Mr. Hawn: [rise to a point of order. We are not dis- 
cussing Mr. Mackay’s rendering of the Lord’s prayer, and 
should not do so. We have a regular order of business, to 
discuss the papers and recitals, everything in the order of 
delivery on this program. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I understand that we are discussing 
pulpit elocution. 

Mr. Mackay: At the time that I did that there were 
present six clergymen. Four of them were Episcopalians, 
and they afterwards said to me, “ That is all very well, but 
we cannot do it.” I let it end there. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I was about to say that they can do 
it; that some of them do do it. 

Mr. Mackay: Not in church. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Dr. Hall, of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, would read the Lord’s prayer so that you not 
only felt that he himself prayed, but you felt that his con- 
eregation prayed. The whole Episcopal service was ren- 
dered by him in the same way, his tone indicating rever- 
ence. Deep feeling can be brought into it even though it is 
repeated from memory. 

I do not know that I would subscribe quite to the rea- 
son why a low tone is taken in addressing God. I do not 
think it is because the muscular system is thrown down. | 
think the feeling is moved upon in such a way that a low 
tone is taken as an instinctive expression of reverence. The 
previous speaker indicated what would be the tone if one 
stepped into the Supreme Court, that you would not ask 
anything in a high head tone, and that the habit of our life 
is to hold in abeyance self-assertion when in the presence 
of a superior power, for them we are expressing deference. 
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When we talk to an intelligent lady we do not address her 
in a domineering, high tone (illustrating). We show cour- 
tesy by restraint, not because we are thrown down, but be- 
cause of our desire voluntarily to suppress our feeling in 
that way. 

Mrs. Carrer: The topie for discussion is “ Public 
Reading of the Bible.” As the prayer is part of the Bible, 
I felt that Mr. Silvernail was not out of order. Mr. Booth 
was asked before he came in to enlarge upon some point 
that he brought out in his paper. Miss Blood will repeat 
the question, please. 

Miss Bioop: I asked that Professor Booth might have 
more time. Give us a fuller and practical application of the 
sympathetic identification versus personation, which 
seemed to me extremely valuable in all our Bible reading. 
His time was so limited on Tuesday that I made a request 
that he might have a little more time this morning. 

Mrs. Carter: I want some practical illustrations, Mr. 
Booth. 

Mr. Boorn: I cannot begin to enlarge upon that topic 
as it ought to be treated. It is given a large chapter in Dr. 
Curry’s book, and a whole volume, I believe, in another 
book that I have never seen. The principle itself is very 
simple, that of sympathetic identification rather than literal 
or real identification. Of course, literal or real identifica- 
tion is, as I explained in the illustration I gave of Mr. 
Moody when he spoke of Jesus, and said, “ And Jesus ” 
(here, before uttering the next words, the speaker turned 
himself completely around, and, after reaching his former 
position, continued) “said, who touched me?” That is 
not sympathetic; that is real, literal identification. But, 
as I say, it may go to that extent sometimes, as I think 
Dr. Curry admits, that sometimes in reading the Bible lit- 
erally, real identification through imagination and sugges- 
tion is carried out fully as impersonation. 

I once heard Dr. Breed, who was one of the best public 
readers of Scripture that I ever heard, although he has 
immense vices of nasality in tone—I heard him after giving 
a sermon upon the crucifixion of Christ; I do not remember 
the text now, but it conveyed the idea of Christ’s triumph 
upon the cross, with His dying expression. Dr. Breed had 
prepared the minds of his audience so that they were in 
full sympathy with him at the conclusion, and he even went 
so far as to depict the final agony, giving the expression, 
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“It is finished,” in one word, as it is in the original—not 
“It is finished,” but “ Finished.” He rose to his full 
height, assumed a loud, triumphant tone and spoke, using 
gesture also, the word ‘* Finished,’—a large, sweeping, ex- 
ultant gesture. There was no incongruity in it whatever. 
One felt that he had prepared the minds of his auditory 
for that climax of the thought, so that when he came to 
that he embodied it in his own “ sympathetic identifica- 
tion.” 

Now, as I said, the rule is a rigid, ora flexible one. You 
can carry it to whatever extent you can prepare the minds 
of your audience for, and be justified in doing so. I was 
sorry I could not get the time the other day to read the 
passage from Hebrews that was used at the Sabbath ser- 
vice that I referred to, in order to give a different inter- 
pretation. I have not the text with me this morning, so 
that I could not give it. There were ten verses, and while 
I remember a part, I could not repeat the whole of it. This 
principle also permits you in giving Scriptural passages to 
include your own personal comment upon the passage, 
showing your appreciation of it—sympathetic identification 
wholly instead of real impersonation or identification. I 
have not any passages in mind now to illustrate that, not 
having been advised that I was to be called upon at this 
time. In my readings | simply have the person read the 
passage and then subject them to my criticism along those 
lines and governed by that general principle, which I have 
found more valuable than any other one thing in all my 
work. 


As I said the other day, I am trying to simplify all the 
time rather than to confuse students with rules. Get them 
into the heart of the thing and then let them depend upon 
themselves. 


As I said, too, with regard to vocal gymnastics, Mur- 
dock’s exercise, after forty years’ experience in the use of 
any number of devices and means for developing tone pro- 
duction, I value above all others, because it makes the thing 
automatic so that vou do not have to pay any attention to 
your voice after you have once practiced it sufficiently, a 
little practice every day accomplishes it. You can practice 
it with a whisper, and it is applicable to the development 
of either the singing or the speaking voice. So I use only 
those two general exercises as main exercises, applying 
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them in all sorts of ways according to the needs of the 
pupil. 

Mrs. Carrer: Is there any one else that desires to 
speak upon this subject? 

Mr. STEPHEN: Surely we will agree that we may dis- 
agree upon the question of the greater measure of value of 
the mental, including the intellectual and the emotional, 
as contrasted with the mechanical side of the technique. 
During the progress of this year’s convention I think, from 
what I have heard, that the fact is revealed that at the pres- 
ent time, as well as during the conventions of ten or eleven 
years ago, there is a division in our ranks along the line of 
the supreme importance of the mental as opposed to the 
mechanical side of the work. Some harmony must surely 
exist between these two. We cannot be so opposed to each 
other in views as not to have some link joining us. Person- 
ally | feel that we are not divided so radically as an out- 
sider might think. Mr. Fulton, | remember, ten years ago 
tried to put that before the convention, and dtring the 
progress of this week’s work papers have been presented in 
all of which the mental side has been referred to as well as 
the mechanical side. Surely it would be in order, I claim, 
if some one would take the opportunity to discuss one of 
those papers such as he might choose, in order to bring out 
the point as to what the real relationship existing between 
the mental and the mechanical side is. 

With your permission, then, | would respectfully move 
that Mr. Mackay endeavor to show the profession that those 
who take up the mental side of the work are not altogether 
wrong; although he shows that there is a_ substantial 
physical basis, a mechanical basis for what those who are 
taking up the mental side are endeavoring to reach. I 
make that as a motion, if I am not out of order. 

Mrs. Carter: I think you are out of order until we 
dismiss this topic. I allowed you to go on because of Mr. 
Mackay’s statement in regard to the mental dominating, 
or some such statement as that, in the reading of the Bible. 
If there is no further discussion in regard to the reading 
of the Bible— 

Mr. StIrverNAIL: In regard to that matter of sympa- 
thetic identification in reference to reading the Bible, it will 
probably be of benefit to you to have a single illustration 
from a gentleman whom I regard as the greatest reader of 
Scripture I ever heard—Henry Ward Beecher. This was 
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a settled principle with him. I remember one evening he 
was preaching on the meeting of Ahab and Elijah. He read 
the whole chapter, and prepared the audience by giving a 
few words of explanation in regard to the rugged character 
of Elijah, and the character of Ahab. I remember his great 
sympathetic identification, how he showed the hatred of 
the king with his voice and flashing eye, as the king asked, 
“Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” and acting out the 
rage of the king, and showed the way in which Elijah drew 
himself up, and, with calm dignity, replied, “I have not 
troubled Israel, but thou and thy father’s house.” And 
then Mr. Beecher seemed to become taller than ever; his 
voice filled out, and he commented—* Oh, this is grand!” 
Of course, Mr. Beecher could do those things, having pre- 
pared for them. 

Mr. Hucues: I should like to say that I do not know 
whether I can put it in language that everybody can appre- 
ciate, but that | sympathize with what Mr. Mackay said, as 
opposed to that which Mr. Silvernail has said. I think that 
when defiance or determination are to be expressed, there 
is a tension of voice—it goes down in a determined manner. 
On the cther hand, when expressing deference, there is a 
modulation of the voice, a softness that appeals to the 
heart. 

Mrs. Soutuwick: I would call attention to this, which 
has not been distinctively mentioned, that is, the question 
of whether the point beyond which analysis cannot go is not 
included more perhaps in the Scripture quality than any- 
thing else; because, as we all recognize, mysticism enters 
into all religious consciousness, and mysticism cannot be 
methodized exactly. The only thing we can do is to suggest 
some basis on which we can stand that will not violate that 
principle of religious mysticism, and when we have done 
that we must recognize that undeniable quality which every 
one perceives for himself. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Carter: I think we will pass to the next topic— 
“Technique: What is It?” Remember, there is a sugges- 
tion on the last page of the program that you are, if you 
choose, to criticize delivery as well as the discussions— 
voice, manner, etc. We pose, you know, as teachers of this 
great subject. Are we perfect ourselves? Let us see our- 
selves as others see us? Kindly criticism will do us good. 
Criticism is also commendation. Shall we take up the 
next topic, or some one’s delivery? 
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Mr. Hawn: Our criticism of Mrs. Davis’s admirable 
paper ought to include in it all lines of technique which we 
have witnessed here on the floor of this convention. I do 
not believe that we are preaching this art from two sides. 
I do not believe that it is mental technique as distinct from 
merely mechanical or physical technique. It seems to me 
that in our teaching we should from the first connect the 
two. 

Madam Chairman, we have been talking about’ breathing 
for fourteen years. The human race has been breathing 
for some cycles of years; yet every time we come here to 
devote a half an hour or more, sometimes an hour, to the 
mere mechanics of breathing. Surely by this time this 
organization should have reached a decision in their own 
minds upon this matter as to what constitutes a scientific 
manner of breathing. Let us say that certain masters have 
decided that scientific breathing is a combination of abdom- 
inal and costal breathing, and there the matter should end. 
I never faced an audience in my life and consciously during 
delivery of a passage paid the least attention to breathing. 
This constant dealing in externals as opposed to the 
internals is what makes the world outside more or less jeer 
at us and charge us with dealing with externals too exclus- 
ively. J maintain that I have heard upon the floor of this 
convention men and women—and, to be very ungallant, 
most of the women—who said, * I am,’ “I have” (illus- 
trating pronunciation). One woman in this Association 
claims to have spent thousands of dollars and five years of 
time upon breathing and voice merely as voice, and, judging 
from outside comment by the citizens of Washington, she 
had perhaps the most unattractive voice of any one in this 
Association, after all her attention to technique. 

I tell vou that the commingling of the thought value 
almost from the first, except in abnormal cases, is the best 
possible training for the voice. Voice grows by what it 
feeds on—by employment. But what is the use of training 
the voice to employ a high falsetto unless you show its 
application to certain kinds of expression of thought? Most 
of us seem to have stopped in our growth at a certain stage 
of development. One man is centered on “ prunes, prisms 
and potatoes.” The whole method of another seems to im- 
ply during an interpretation the suggestion, “ Listen to my 
voice.” It is vocal display, more or less. I never saw a man 
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trained along the line of gesture work— (Here the gavel 
fell.) 

Mr. Mackay: What is the subject, Madam Chairman? 

Mrs. Carrer: ‘Technique. 

Mr. Mackay: ‘Technique is a very broad word. If you 
mean the technique of speech, I will give you a definition of 
the technique of speech, and you may criticise it. The tech- 
nique of speech, it makes no difference what the language 
is, is the action of the vocal organs in forming and project- 
ing the words of the language. That is the technique of 
speech. Here is the great mistake that so many people 
make; they think they have formed and projected the word, 
have done the mechanical part of it, that that finishes it, 
and that that makes everybody a mechanic who does it in 
that way. They forget that in forming and projecting that 
word there is a cause behind the word, a psychological rea- 
son for the forming of the word, and that psychological 
factor is a part of the technique of the language, and every- 
body that discusses technique chooses to leave that part out 
and refer rather to something that is so unlimited that | 
have never yet heard anybody define it. They mean envi- 
ronment, nothing more. They say, “ You are going to 
Paris to study art, because you will there’ be in the atmos- 
phere of art.” What is meant by that? That you are there 
among students by the thousands who so love art that they 
talk about it all the time. I contend that this matter of 
atmosphere is nothing but environment. Why. then, use a 
mysterious word which must be explained when you say 
“atmosphere ”? Now, if you were to ask any ordinary man 
what atmosphere is, he would say, “ It is the air that sur- 
rounds you.” 

Again, they talk of temperament. Now, there are four 
temperaments— (Here the gavel fell.) 

Mk. SttvernatL: I think I should be permitted to say 
just a word in reply to what Mr. Hawn said. There is no 
difference of opinion between Mr. Hawn and myself in 
regard to the importance of the element of which he spoke, 
in connection with breathing, for instance. That is, that 
the teacher should have the power to detect instinctively 
when the pupil has done wrong, what it is that is wrong, 
and how to set him right. He should have simply a yard- 
stick to measure his pupils by. Of course, breathing goes 
with the art; but just as soon as the mechanical action is 
wrong the teacher ought to be able to detect it and set 
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the pupil right, sometimes by a suggestion in regard to 
some other kind of movement. 

Mr. TrueBLoop: Madam Chairman, we are in the 
habit of speaking of three or four modern orators—orators 
who have lived within the last fifty years. or recent ones, as 
you might call them, such as Beecher, Phillips, Bryan, Bev- 
eridge, and three or four others that | might name.* | think 
we have never had a harder student of technique among our 
orators in this country than those four men whom I have 
just mentioned. Beecher one time said to me, and he has 
written this out pretty fully in his “ Yale Lectures on 
Preaching ’—which, by the way, is one of the best books 
on oratory—he told me that he devoted at least seven years 
to the work of voice building and expression, not only be- 
fore he went to Amherst College, but all the while during 
his Amherst course, and then, after his graduation, during 
his course at the theological seminary in Cincinnati, and a 
year or two afterwards while he was preaching in Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. He said that he owed his power of holding the 
attention of an audience, and especially as was illustrated 
when he faced those terrible English audiences, to his early 
training in the technique of vocal work and action. 

Wendell Phillips was one of the hardest students of ora- 
tory we ever had in this country. James FE. Murdoch said 
that if he had gained the power of holding the attention of 
audiences, it was because of his hard work on the tech- 
nique of vocal work; and he gave me the exercises that 
Dr. Barber used. 

[ happen to know something about Mr. Bryan’s work, 
for Mr. Fulton and I were in college with him at Jackson- 
ville, Tll., and with him we took our special work under 
our first teacher of elocution. That was not our original 
college, but we went there for our training in elocution. 
Mr. Bryan was the most earnest student in Illinois College 
at that time. In an interview with him a little while ago, 
when he stopped with me at Ann Arbor, we went over the 
old vocal exercises that our teacher gave us, and the selec- 
tions that we used to employ in our practice, and he named 
over several of the various selections that we used in our 
practice at the Illinois College at Jacksonville. Mr. Bryan 
went on, not only with his technique, but he went on writ- 
ing, speaking and debating, and he wrote an oration on 
“ Justice.” He won the Illinois College contest, and was 
second in the State contest, and the man who won the State 
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contest over him won the interstate contest among ten 
States; and Mr. Bryan said to me that he had been talking 
about justice ever since. That was the subject of his con- 
versation. He said that in one of his speeches in Congress 
he brought in a paragraph of that oration that he wrote 
when he was a student, and it was one of the things that 
was applauded most by the House when he gave it as part 
of his speech. 

Now, I happen to know something about our Senator 
Beveridge, who was the youngest man who had ever been in 
the Senate, I believe, when he was elected. As a young 
man he was the hardest student of elocution and oratory. 
He was in DePauw University, and he fully appreciated the 
opportunities he there enjoyed for acquiring vocal power. 
One of his favorite vocal exercises was running up and 
down the scale. He wrote an oration that won the con- 
test at DePauw University, and then he entered an inter- 
state contest between ten States, which was held at Colum- 
bus, O. I think that our young orators in college, and 
others who desire to gain vocal power, and gain it in the 
right direction, ought to do it by careful exercises only, 
sensible technique. None of us believe that any of us be- 
lieve in technique pure and simple without any regard to 
common sense that may be put into it. I think we cer- 
tainly agree along that line. 

Mr. Hawn: I want to ask the last speaker if in giving 
us these personal experiences, this knowledge of the meth- 
ods pursued by these great orators, if he can really tell us 
by an affirmative yes or not, if he ever knew them to stand 
up and take any kind of an attitude with arms akimbo or 
otherwise, and go through a breathing exercise, simply as 
breathing? He spoke of their selections. 

Mr. Mackay: We are talking of technique, and Mr. 
Seecher was referred to. I want to tell you something 
about Mr. Beecher’s technique. I chanced to meet Mr. 
Seecher in 1880 in San Francisco. He was lecturing at 
Oakland, opposite the city, and he came late to his supper. 
I was playing at the theater and stopping at the hotel. Mr. 
Beecher came in there on several occasions and supped with 
us actors. Mr. Palmer was there with his second wife. He 
was killing two birds with one stone by taking her on a 
wedding trip. Mr. Palmer said to Mr. Beecher, “ How is 
vour house?” Mr. Beecher replied, “ Very large.” “ Very 
glad to hear that.” Mr. Beecher said he could not get them 
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all in. Mr. Palmer replied, “ That is a great pity.” Mr. 
Beecher said, “ I suppose you think so, you being at the 
financial end.” ‘* How did your lecture go, Mr. Beecher? ” 
“Tt went very well.” “ Mr. Beecher, did you know all of 
your lines?” “ Well, no; I do not know that I did.” ‘ Mr 
Beecher, what do you do when you do not know your 
lines?” “ Well, the less [ knew, the louder I talked and the 
more they applauded!” (Applause.) 

Mr. TRUEBLOop: Mr. Beecher was going home after a 
sermon one time with his father. His father was very much 
discouraged and said, * My son, I think I never got on so 
poorly in all my life.” Henry Ward replied, “* Why, father, 
I never heard vou speak so loud.” ‘“ That is just it; that is 
just what I do when I have not anything to say.” 

In answer to Mr. Hawn’s question, | would state that I 
took the same exercise that Mr. Bryan did and have gone 
over it many times. I know that Mr. Beecher did also, be- 
cause he got that work from Professor Lovell, of Yale Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Carter: May we have Mr. Flowers explain his 
position on the subject? 

Mr. FLowers: I could not maintain any position on 
the subject in three minutes. The reason that these other 
gentlemen have been able to do so is because they have been 
over the ground so many different times. There is one sub- 
ject that can be reached to-day that I would like to have 
spoken upon, and that is, “Is the Practice of Elocution a 
Business, or a Profession? ” 

Mrs. Carrer: If there is no objection, we will pass 
right to the topic that Mr. Flowers has suggested. It 
would be well for Mr. Flowers to open that discussion. 

Mr. Frowers: It is not so much to discuss this matter 
that I rise, but it is perhaps to present a view which my 
life and career as an elecutionist or reader has brought be- 
fore me. I have found here in Washington that there is 
not as widespread knowledge in regard to another organ- 
ization whose objects are somewhat parallel with the objects 
of this organization, as they should be; and I wish to make 
an announcement of that organization, namely, the Inter- 
national Lyceum Association. 

The International Lyceum Association will hold its 
third annual convention at Elkhart, Ind., commencing 
August 29th. It is the purpose of this organization to fur- 
ther the business and artistic interests of all who are upon 
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the lecture platform professionally, and discuss in a busi- 
nesslike and practical way many of the subjects that have 
been taken up in this convention for years. The stand- 
point from which they look at such questions as technique, 
either viewed through the mental lens or through the prac- 
tice lens, if I may call it such, is very different. 

The membership of this International Lyceum Associa- 
tion consists of the business managers of the various lecture 
bureaus of America and the agents who represent those 
upon the lecture platform, together with members of the 
committee all over the United States. It would help this 
convention greatly if the members of this Association were 
also members of that; it would help you in many ways, and 
would from a business standpoint solve many of the ques- 
‘tions that we discuss here. 

I know that the editor of one of the magazines which 
represents the Lyceum of which I have spoken made par- 
ticular fun of such discussions as we have had this morn- 
ing. While his dictum may not be great, he is a man of 
great power in that world into which you desire your stu- 
dent as an artist to enter. I found it of immense personal 
business advantage for me to know what the other side 
wants and what the other side thinks of the art of reading, 
and I have gotten it largely through my association with 
the men and women who compose the International Ly- 
ceum Association. 

Mr. Mackay: The question to be discussed is, “ Is the 
Practice of Elocution an Art, a Science, or a Business? ” 
That is the question. The last speaker, although he said 
some interesting things, did not touch upon that subject. 

Mrs. Sovruwick: I think that suggestion, that there 
is a business view, has practical relation to the topic under 
discussion, and would certainly come as near being under 
that head as many things that are admitted. I would like 
to make a suggestion upon one or two points that came up 
when we were endeavoring to discuss this same topic. The 
first is the distinction between art and what has been called 
the more professional or technical side. 

The suggestion was made by one of the speakers—I 
think by Mr. Mackay—that art is not nature, nature is not 
art—which, of course, is true as far as it goes, but, like all 
statements which are very definite, often requires other 
statements in order that they may not be too narrowly ac- 
cepted. I would like, therefore, to call attention to this, 
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that the convention ought to recognize the fact that every- 
body, aside from the desire for unanimity, which is the 
thing that will keep us in harmony, should recognize that 
there is not any such desirability for agreeing about every 
point of form, and the fact that we do not so agree is what 
makes it desirable for us to come together to compare views 
and throw out suggestions. 

Now, some people look at this matter from a purely 
scientific, definitive point of view; others look at it from a 
dramatic inspirational or platform standpoint; but my own 
position is this, that nature is fundamental unity of which 
we and our intellections are a part. 

Mr. Mackay: Again, I would like to hear some dis- 
cussion of the question, “Is the Practice of Elocution an 
Art, a Science or a Business?’ 

Mrs. Sournwick: All] three. I was commenting upon 
statements made by Mr. Mackay in his discussion under the 
topic. 

Mrs. Carter: We have just a few moments more. Is 
there any topic on the program that you want to talk about, 
or have you any questions that you want to ask before the 
close of the session? Mr. Mackay has asked an answer to 
the question, “ Is this profession an art, a science or a busi- 
ness?” 

Mr. Mackay: The question given to me was in the 
original tentative program, as I understood it, “an art, 
science or business.” I do not remember of the word “ pro- 
fession” being in the program I received. I have not 
received a program here. I refer to the tentative program. 

A profession is a practice, and it would come under the 
head of that practice. You cannot call it a profession for 
this reason, that those who claim to act in a profession, 
such as that of law, medicine or any other profession or 
science, are obliged to acquire some standard; they are 
obliged to undergo an examination of an official sort, having 
a diploma or certificate conferred upon them. I believe this 
society has never established any standard of that kind; 
therefore, the practice of elocution, it seems to me, cannot 
be “to profess something,” the Standard’s definition of a 
profession being that degree of learning in any art or 
science which entitles the professor or the doer thereof to 
a certificate that he may present to the general public entit- 
ling him to their confidence upon that subject. We have 
no such certificates, no such diplomas, no such standard, 
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and in consequence | should say that the practice of elocu- 
tion is not a profession. 

Mrs. Souruwick: There are institutions that give de- 
grees; there are institutions that give certificates or 
diplomas claiming to cover the ground. Of course, the 
character of their claims is another matter; but the fact 
remains. 

Mrs. Lawron: Will Mr. Mackay tell us whether the 
actor’s is considered a profession? I believe they call them- 
selves “the profession.” How does Mr. Mackay account 
for that? 

Mrs. Carrer: 1 will grant Mrs. Southwick and Mr. 
Mackay two minutes each to answer that question. 

Mrs. Sournwick: | would like to answer one or two 
questions that have been advanced here. Some one pro- 
pounded a challenge as to the distinction between atmos- 
phere and environment. I would like to offer this sugges- 
tion: You may be in an environment and not have an atmos- 
phere, if the environment is not related to you. Atmos- 
phere is the suffused influence of anything; environment is 
that which surrounds it actually. 

In regard to the matter of creation, I would like to say 
that it seems to me that the term creation is correctly ap- 
plied to any new combination of elements which evolves a 
new entity, be it an idea or an influence that has a vital 
organic unity in it. It is the creation of a new entity. Ido 
not think that anybody thinks to-day that the whole uni- 
verse was created out of nothing. It is the perception of 
something that makes a new force that is created. 

It seems to me, then, that the idea of an ideal is this: 
Because some people do not have the right ideal, or because 
we differ with them, does not prove that the ideal is unde- 
sirable. The use of the term * ideal” was challenged. I 
want to call attention to the fact that the ideal is a con- 
ception towards which we aspire, and if it is suggested by 
an artist so that it becomes more tangible to the conscious- 
ness of those to whom it is presented, then we say that the 
ideal is made real. 

Mr. Mackay: I will only take up the word “* ideal,” 
Mr. President. Whose ideal is it? Whose ideal shall be- 
come the standard? What is an ideal? She says it is crea- 
tion. The word creation, of course, we find in the first 
chapter of the Bible. It belongs there. It does not exist 
anywhere else, because it is the work of a supreme, infinite 
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power. ‘To create is to bring forth a visible, tangible some- 
thing out of an invisible, intangible nothing. 

The lady speaks of having put together certain ideas 
and projected therefrom a third. That is not created; that 
is invented. By comparison she makes a deduction. That 
is invention. She finds by comparison a third proposition, 
and that is simply invention, not a creation. There is a very 
great difference between invention and creation, as you per- 
ceive. 

As to the ideals, whose ideals shall we accept when we 
understand as a positive fact that there are two hundred 
and fifty creeds of the Christian civilization with regard to 
an ideal of supreme power? I object to “ ideals.” We have 
realities; let us stand by them as standards. Good morning. 

Mrs. Carrer: Will Mr. Mackay answer by yes or no 
this question: “ Is acting a profession? ” 

Mr. Mackay: It is a profession. It has a standard of 
over thirty-five hundred years. There is no other profes- 
sion extant that has such a standard. It began with the 
ancient Greeks 
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Section 1.—Methods of Ceaching 


MR. THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, CHAIRMAN. 


WASHINGTON ( D.C.) PUBLIC LIBRARY AUDITORIUM. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1905—12 M. To 1 P.M. 
Subject: “A Lesson in Vocal Culture and Respiratory Control,” by 
John P. Silvernail, Rochester, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: I am sure we shall be delighted to have 
the Section work in Methods of Teaching under the guidance of 
Professor Trueblood, of the University of Michigan. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Mr. Beecher used to say that he could speak 
to twelve as well as twelve hundred if they were close together. IL 
think it will be wise for those really interested in this Section work 
to come around the center here very close. 

This is really the laboratory work of the Convention. We are 
here to consider and talk over methods of teaching with reference 
to work in public speaking. There are three or four points that are 
to be brought out in the discussion in this teaching section; and 
the first of them is announced for this morning, to be led by Profes- 
sor Silvernail, on the subject of respiratory control and vocal cul- 
ture. He tells me that he desires to take up respiratory control 
first, and if there is very much time left that he will take up the 
subject of vocal culture. That part will be considered, however, 
more thoroughly in to-morrow’s lesson, when Miss Blood will take 
up some problems in voice work. Professor Silvernail has asked me 
also to state that instead of having a discussion at the end of the 
hour, he hopes that the discussion will go along with the exercise, 


and if things are not understood as he proceeds, that we may stop 
and consider them. 


“ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON IN RESPIRATORY CONTROL.” 
BY PROFESSOR J. P.. SILVERNAIL, 

Talleyrand said that “all men know more than any man.” I 
want this hour to give us an exchange of opinion on the physical 
basis of speech. We have to use the voice, but we have to use the 
body to make the voice. We have to breathe in order to talk or 
sing. We have to do a good many other things with the body. 
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I am glad to express my appreciation now of Professor Shaw’s 
paper. I did not swallow it whole, because I do not swallow any- 
thing whole, but I have chewed it a little, and want to express my 
great sense of gratitude for what he has done, and the results of his 
investigations which he has given us. I am not quite convinced, as 
he said, that the voice sounds differently to somebody else than it 
does to ourselves. I do not know how you can prove that. It may 
be so, it probably is so, so far as voice is modified after it leaves the 
mouth. Back there in that corner undoubtedly my voice does not 
sound as it does here. I experimented a little, somewhat unpar- 
donably, while Mr. Shaw himself was speaking. I went back yon- 
der and around yonder to see whether his voice sounded the same 
at one place as it did at another. 

I wish Mr. Shaw had touched upon acoustics, so far as the ex- 
ternal chamber is concerned. I think the room in which we are 
speaking now is as much a part of the vocal apparatus as the cavity 
of my head or mouth; but of course Mr. Shaw could not cover 
everything in half an hour. 

What I want is to have a class exercise, practical, concrete in- 
struction, and for that. I want questions. They used to say that a 
good teacher has to be able to get good answers; but I think he 
first has to be able to get questions. An interrogation mark is the 
best fish-hook you can use. I have come right from the shadow of 
the trout stream and the shadow of the forest to go fishing for ideas 
among you. 

Respiratory control is the starting-point of vocal culture. You 
have to use breath to make tone. You have to control that breath. 
I have gone so far as to say that you can cover the whole subject 
of vocal culture with the palm of your hand. That is extravagant, 
but you have to lie a little sometimes to tell the whole truth. I 
put so high an estimate on diaphragmatic breathing as to say rela- 
tively that you can cover a great deal of space with the palm of 
the hand, if the right action is performed there, everything else be- 
ing equal. (Placing palm of the hand on pit of stomach.) We are 
all committed, of course, to diaphragmatic breathing. We have 
discussed the matter of abdominal breathing, costal breathing and 
all the rest of it. In the illustrations which I shall use I want 
everybody who differs with me to say so, and everybody who fails 
to understand to say so; and let us have an interchange of views. 
This is to be our succotash, 

The first thing is position. You are my class, and a right posi- 
tion is necessary to get the best result in speaking so far as breath- 
ing is concerned. There are other things also to be sought by right 
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position. A great deal might be said about the impressive and im- 


portant idea of standing up while others sit and keep still while 


you talk. You have to look as if you had a message. You have to 
be expanded yourself; you have to rise to your full height; you 
have to do a good many things to convey that spirit with which a 
public speaker has to do business. 

The first thing is to get a position which will favor the perfect 
expansion and development of breathing. Will you rise, please, 
those who want to help me now? Please rise, everybody. Do not 
let us have any hanging back here. 

I do not care whether you like it or not, you know if it hap- 
pens to go contrary to your views, whether it is right or not; if it 
is wrong I want to know it. If you have been doing something 
different, let us have that too. 

Now, put the right foot in front, heel of the right foot about 
opposite the hollow of the deft, in an easy, comfortable position. 
Be as good-looking as you can. Your first duty in life is to be good- 
looking. Now sway forward, sO that you rest the weight of the 
body on the ball of your advanced foot. What I want is to have 
you stand at your full height and straight, but not so that you are 
hollow-chested behind. Make the most of yourself. What you are 
going to do in this exercise is to try to contract the habit of ex- 
pansion. Rest your body on the ball of your advanced foot. Now 
then, stretch—stretch—stretch the front line. Lift yourself clear 
up through the roof if you can. Now see what you have done. You 
have just lifted the ribs out here, so you are expanded. You have 
a vitalized, active chest, which is the chest in expanded position— 
active poise of the chest expanded. Put your hands up here against 
side of ribs. Throw your chest up against your hands, standing 
with the weight of the body on the advanced foot there. Throw 
the ribs out. Do not throw yourself back too much. Keep for- 
ward and rest the body on the ball of the advanced foot in such a 
way that when you stand straight you do not tip over back. This 
expansion is not by means of breath, but by the intercostal muscles. 

There is something better than abdominal breathing while you 
are speaking in public—active chest. Expand it. Expand it some 
more—not by means of the breath. I have not said anything about 
taking breath yet. So far, so good. Now if tired, sit down, please. 
If you want to fill the room with your voice, fill the room with 
your body. It requires more breath to speak in public than in 
private. You need breath for the same purpose, and you need more 
air for the same purpose, and you need more of it for another pur- 
pose—expanding the chest and then keeping it there. Now let go; 
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just drop it. It may be worth keeping. If it is, you have got it. 
Now let us see you slide down as if you wanted to rest. You see 
I do not care whether school keeps, or not—slide away down. What 
am I doing? I am cramping my muscles back here. (Placing 
hands on small of back.) I cannot breathe very well so. I am 
taking a short cut to what I want with every pupil, freeing him here 
in front. (Placing hand on abdomen just below the sternum.) 

Now, having got an expanded chest, we will go back in a minute 
and stretch the front line. What I want now is to get all the mus- 
cular action in breathing below the chest. I do not want the chest 
to move. I want the ribs held there by the intercostal muscles, not 
moved by the breath. 

Please understand that this is an exaggerated exercise. You 
have to modify it to use it. Fix your mind just here, a little below 
the pit of the stomach. Put your finger there. Now then, take 
breath in such a way that you will expand down there. Better put 
your finger there. You need not be afraid of touching yourself, you 
know. You need not be so touchy as that. Usually I go around 
with a class of dominies and hit them in the pit of the stomach like 
that. Let us see you breathe. Splendid! That is it—draw your 
diaphragm right upstairs. You have been there before, you know 
what it is good for. 

Now take breath so that the diaphragm sags down. To do that 
you have to give an expansion of the abdomen in order to have the 
diaphragm lowered, increasing chest capacity in that way, the 
diaphragm goes down. Now stand up. Now put your weight on 
the ball of that advanced foot again easily. Now stretch your 
front line, and throw your chest away out, shoulders back and 
down. Shoulders back. Now throw out the chest. Stand square 
with your chest expanded that way, and the ribs thrown out, body 
resting forward. Now, do not pay any attention to the chest. Let 
it take care of itself. Put your hands up here. (Hands at waist.) 
Now breathe as a clam smiles; commences at the back of the neck 
and smiles all the way round. So in breathing, simply tighten the 
trouser bands, if you have trousers. You ladies may try to burst 
something—I do not know—there are lots of queer things. Sit back 
in your seats now, don’t sit sagging down. Now put your hands 
up like this at sides, thumbs behind and fingers in front. Keep 
your chest expanded, shoulders back. I want this to be the hand- 
somest Convention you ever saw. Now take breath against your 
fingers and thumbs. If you have been there you know all about 
it. If you have not been there, speak to somebody else who has. 
Now let us go to sleep again. Please lean forward like that. 
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(Elbows on knees.) Now I am cramped in front, a most terrible 
cramp—could not breathe very well in front, could 1? But I am 
free back here. (Placing hand behind.) Now put your hand around 
back there—on that soft part of your body just above the crest of 
the ilium and below the ribs, that soft spot in the lumbar region 
right back against the backbone. Now put the breath back there. 
Do not be afraid. You ought to be so developed by this time that 
you will not explode. Splendid, Miss Blood. I would like to go 
around and feel of all of you. But I do not need to. Now please 
stand up again. Let us keep the weight of the body on the ball 
of the advanced foot. Now just lean over forward. Keep the chest 
expanded. Take in breath as you go forward. Direct it back there 
against the small of the back. Good! 

Now stand straight and put your fingers behind, thumbs in 
front. Now breathe more against your fingers than you do any- 
where else. Stand straight. Feel it? Good! That will do. Put 
down your hands. Turn your palms front. You see that has a ten- 
dency to throw your shoulders back. If you want to walk straight 
just put your hands straight and throw yourself back just a little 
bit. If I can get my pupils to do all the work, I feel as if I am 
getting something out of it. 

I have not said anything about raising shoulder-blades. No 
breathing upstairs. Diaphragmatic breathing takes the strain off 
of the throat. The strong muscles of the body are doing all the 
work. 

Professor Shaw delightfully told you that the resonance of the 
chest—I think that was what Mr. Shaw meant—lI do not think that 
he-made any remark that could be construed as referring to vibra- 
tion below the vocal chords, the resonance of the chest cavity— 
Professor Shaw emphasized sound vibration spherically. Sound is 
produced and vibrates in every direction, down south, out west, and 
every possible way. Tone produced by the vocal chords tries to get 
out, tries to get down. It goes down as far as it ean go. That 
must be the principle on which resonance or vibration in a glass 
vessel sounds responsive to a tuning fork, when a glass vessel has 
the same key. 

A young man at Drew Theological Seminary had a little, thin 
voice and was of a refined nature and manner. He was beautiful 


in his address, But he had a voice like that. (Illustrating thin, 


shrill voice.) I wanted to get it big enough to go to church on 
commencement day. I had him stand up and put his fingers against 
there (illustrating). (Thumbs in vest arm holes, fingers on chest 
in front.) I wanted him to put his voice against his fingers so that 
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he would get the chest resonance in that way. The result aston- 
ished his friends. So that exercise was for the acquisition of 
breath. The chest expanded, the diaphragm lowered, the middle 
f line all the way around, in front, on the sides, and especially at the 


back, expanded. 


Mr. STEPHEN: Speaking of that lower action, is it vocal re- 
flection? What is that resonance below? 
Mr. StnverNAIL: It is the traveling of the sound wave down 
into the trunk to the smaller cells of the lungs as far as it can get. 
Mr, STEPHEN: Is that a reflection back again? 
Mr. SILVERNAIL: Yes, sir, just as my voice is not the same 
as it would be if that roof was not there over our heads. We have 
an auditorium at Rochester that is the vilest I ever spoke in. I 
; think it is the invention of the devil—the devil’s acoustics. If a 
: man were to speak as rapidly as I am doing now, nobody would 
understand a word he said. Now the whole thing is this—speak 
one word at a time. The pastor of that church came to me shortly 
after I went to Rochester, and said that he wanted me to take him 
in hand. I had been given a hint or so. He had lots of voice, and 
I said, “I will be glad to meet you next Saturday.” I said, “ There 
has been a great deal told about this church, and I suspect they 
have been telling some falsehoods about it. You get down in front 
of the pulpit and let us talk this thing over. (I was standing in 
the pulpit.) You back up step by step. You answer me just as 
you are speaking now, and I will talk as I am talking now. I shall 
not raise my voice at all. When you get back so far that you can- 
not understand me, let me know.” He backed off, and I asked and 
answered so, in a pleasant, flexible, conversational voice, till he got 
away back to the door. We carried on our little talk. Then he 
came forward five or six pews, and said, “ Right here they all find 
more fault than anywhere else.” Finally he said, “I have wasted 
five years’ strength standing here and bawling, thinking I had to, to 
make people hear.” So I have been laying special stress on expan- 
sion of the chest; that is the first thing I want to do. Having got 
the chest expanded, having got the belt tightened from the inside, 
oh, what a sense of power! 

Now, of course, you know about expenditure; there are differ- 
ent moods in which you speak. There are times when you want to 
hold that perfectly motionless, there are two such times—not hav- 
ing any movement there at all. The elasticity of the breath is 
sufficient to do the work. If I am speaking correctly, my voice 
ought to sound as loud everywhere in this room as it does any- 
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where. Of course there is a little diminution; of course there is an 
interruption from the noises; but I ought to fill the room in such a 
way that my voice pervades it. I do not need to have any move- 
ment of the diaphragm; just in the common, unemotional, didactic 
passages, as I am talking now, expanding the chest and then taking 
breath. 

Now please rise and put one arm around behind you. Gentle- 
men, put your right thumb in your left vest pocket. Take your 
breath against your wrists behind and in front, standing with the 
body on the ball of the advanced foot. Now let us talk a little 
poetry: “ Little brook, little brook, you have such a happy look.” 
Now I want you to say it without feeling the least bit of move- 
ment there at the belt. Take breath. “ Little brook, little brook ” 
—hold on, I want you to take breath after the “ brook.” I don’t 
stop to take breath, but let the lungs say, “ Now is my chance,” 
and they fill themselves. “ Little brook, little brook—you have 
such a happy look.” You have no use to fetch the breath. You do 
not need to puff and blow. (Illustrating by gasping.) Keep your 
hands up there. “Such a very merry manner as you swerve and 
curve and crook; and your ripples, one and one, reach each other’s 
hands, and run, like laughing little children in the sun.” What I 
want you to see is that you do not stir down there at the pit of 
the stomach at all, that the elasticity of the breath does it all. 
Now let us take it a little bit further: “ Little brook, sing to me.” 
Don’t stir. “ Little brook, sing to me; sing about a bumblebee, who 
tumbled from a lily bell, and grumbled mumblingly, because he wet 
the film of his wings and had to swim, while the water bugs raced 
round and laughed at him. Little brook, sing a song, of a leaf that 
sailed along, down the golden braided center of your current swift 
and strong, and a dragon fly that lit on the tilting rim of it, and 
sailed away, and wasn’t scared a bit.” 

That is unemotional. Suppose you are giving something 
heroic. You must speak with greater force and fuller volume. 
“And sing how oft in glee.” I do not want that to stir down there. 
(Pointing to lower button of vest.) I want it held right there. 
“And sing how oft in glee, came a truant boy like me, who used 
to lean and listen to your little melody; till the gurgle and refrain 
of your music in his brain, wrought a happiness as keen to him as 
pain.” Some of you have not got your chest expanded. You are 
laying so much stress on this abdominal expansion that you are 
collapsed here. (Indicating front of chest.) 

Now sit down. Now, softly as possible, just say, “ Little 
brook, laugh and leap, do not let the dreamer weep, but sing the 
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songs of summer, till he sings in softest sleep, and then sing soft 
and low, through the dreams of long ago; sing back to him the rest 
you used to know.” 

Now that is only a starter. I would have to have you take 
lots of that if you were doing some kinds of work. Of course, 
some of it is inappropriate now; but that is a matter of getting the 
breath to the very base of your lungs and getting full expansion 
of the diaphragm and getting the chest expanded. Of course you 
who are actors know that the chest is the most important means 
of expression. Disturbed equanimity always shows itself by dis- 
turbed respiration. 


Mr. STEPHEN: What.were the two times to which you re- 
ferred when the diaphragm should not be in motion? 

Mr, SILVERNAIL: One when you are perfectly effortless, when 
you are simply speaking to convey gentle expression that does not 
need any effort, with, as I say, the elasticity of the breath. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Do you mean to say that you do not use the 
muscles around the waist in speaking lightly? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I mean there is no inward movement, no out- 
ward movement. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: There must be movement somewhere. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Perhaps it is back here in the back. There 
has got to be movement. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: It may not be very distinet, but there is 
movement. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: But my thought is not to accelerate, but re- 
tard it. 

A Member: Would you not say that the action is rather in 
tension than in movement? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: That is it. 

Mr. STEPHEN: And the second time? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: ‘The second time is where the man is stiffened 
up with a rigid purpose, acting as strenuously as possible. Mr. 
Stephen, please step this way, I want you—want to use you in my 
business. Here is an exhibition of physical rage (taking each 
other by the right hand). He is going to pull me over, and I am 
going to pull him over. Now he is holding his breath. He is braced 
in every way. Every muscle has a bearing on vocal expression. 

Sometimes I have got at it by sitting down on a table and ask- 
ing the pupil to lift me. If I had a pair of hundred pound dumb- 
bells to hold, I would hold my breath and put strenuous resistance 


in every muscle. Now there are movements in speaking and acting 
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where the whole being quivers. Instead of those muscles working 
in, they are held out. Mr. Beecher had a habit of using the word 
“no,” holding on to the “n” and exploding the final vowel. If 
you want your voice to be full-waisted, be full-waisted. If you 
want your voice light-waisted, be light-waisted. If you want to 
swell out your lower tones, swell out your lower zones. If the 
animal takes possession of you, the body and physical action be- 
come emphasized. The upward tendency of the motion tends to 
raise the diaphragm and you reach the high tones. If you want to 
reach your lower tones you have to keep downward. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: So that we may get at the consensus of 
opinion in regard to breath control, let us put the question, What 
is the correct criterion of correct breathing? I would like to hear 
from the Convention on that point. 

Mr. HAwn: There is much more in the matter of voice cul- 
ture than good breathing. Having attended perhaps eight or nine 
of these Conventions, there are some elements of tone with which 
the musician and the ordinary vocal teacher are so well acquainted 
that they are seldom touched upon; for instance, vowel quantity 
and vowel quality. I maintain that the human voice is acquired 
emphatically by the example set in environment. All this work is 
interesting to us along scientific lines, but the best method of 
speech training is by oral example. You cannot pronounce even 
the round “o” properly unless the organs be properly adjusted. 
You cannot consciously adjust the vocal organs in the matter of 
pitch. No human being has any control over the vocal organs to 
gain pitch, except by an indirect method. We simply know by a 
logical process that we create tension in order to produce the higher 
notes, but how far that tension may go, or how far relaxation must 
go to give certain lower notes, we have no idea. 

There is too much made of the art of reading. I want to throw 
down a challenge here. Most of the finest singers ef the world are 
abominable talkers. I speak feelingly, because I know those peo- 
ple most intimately, I have close personal relationships with the 
best singers, and most of them talk abominably. That results 
from their conscious tone shaping. You realize that you can shape 
tone as you shape a ball of putty. I can shape tone from my 
throat. A singer can sing until blue in the face usjng the vowel 
“o,” and then say it is a “cawld day.” Why not learn how to 
make the speech process as unconscious as possible? (Here the 
gavel fell.) 

A MEMBER: Will you name some of those great singers? 

Mr. Hawn: Now, that is personal. 
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A Member: I want to name two that can talk properly as well 
as sing. Schumann-Heink speaks beautifully. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Our subject is “ Respiratory Control.” 

Mrs. Sournwick: I think I understand partially the point that 
Mr. Hawn wished to make. I think the trouble comes from em- 
phasizing one aspect of a subject and concentrating our attention 
upon it alone, thus narrowing ourselves. Always in technique we 
have to guard against the absolutely mechanical. 

I was going to ask Mr, Silvernail when he was speaking in re- 
gard to the control of the vibration, speaking of the head tone and 
the chest tone, etc..—I wanted to inquire how far you estimate the 
value of the pitch consciousness itself to determine quality, whether 
it is technically explainable why, or just how the absolute dramatic 
consciousness placed naturally with a free organism will reflect in 
expression that part which is emphasized; speaking of normal 
tones, tones with which what you might call chest resonance, and 


I might say relaxation of the body, according to the general classi- 


fication of Delsarte’s indicated divisions of the body. I have some 
ideas, but I would like very much to have formulated the relation 
of technique to that. Is it scientifically approachable from the side 
of technique, or is it a subtle response which is so much more 
psychological than physical that we cannot reach it except from 
the two sides? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I think that is experimentally appreciable. 
That is very close to the point touched upon by Professor Saw. I 
will ask him what he thinks about Mrs. Southwick’s question. 

Mr. Suaw: I think it is partly physical and partly psychical. 

Mr. Hueues: In regard to what Mr. Hawn has said, I have 
in mind a great singer who cannot make himself heard three feet 
away from a platform in a conversational manner, but when he 
sings he can. He can only make himself understood when he is 
singing and using his voice in a professional way; but for conversa- 
tional purposes he is unable to make himself heard further than 
three feet away from the platform. I am going to explain my rea- 
son for calling attention to that. Some years ago in studying 
drama I found that in conversational work my voice was very deep 
and rich; but in recent years I have given more attention to light 
work, and now I find that it is not so easy for me to have that 
resonance on conversational subjects, and I think the reason is be- 
cause I am not getting the practice in deep breathing that I used 
to have. My chest has become more depressed now. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: My thought is this: I have touched on a very 
small phase of it. There are three stages to this whole act that I 
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suggest to pupils; first, contract the habit of expansion. Now first 
do it—practice it and do it. Second, do it till you can do it easily. 
Third, do it till it does itself. You do not know it till you have got 
to that point where you can dismiss the whole subject from your 
mind. 

Mrs. SouTtHwick: I have observed something in regard to 
singers and have experimented with them. I believe the difficulty 
commented upon is because of the fact that people often do one 
thing well and neglect another. I believe that the adaptation of 
the voice in speaking and singing differs a little, although the essen- 
tial quality is the same in a sense; but it is like two branches of a 
tree. I think the singer so strongly concentrates himself upon one 
line that he neglects the other, and it is simply failure of adapta- 
tion because of lack of practice. 

Adjourned. 


MR. THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, CHatrMan. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1905—12 M. To 1 P.M. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: We are to confer together, those of us who 
want to learn something more of the art of elocution, to see if we 
cannot find the best methods of teaching. 

I am glad to announce that Miss Mary A. Blood, of Chicago, is 
to lead the conference this afternoon, upon the subject, “Some 
Problems in Voice Work.” 

Miss Bioop: After the delightful morning that we have had 
listening to that which has been most profitable and helpful, we 
turn now to a little work. It was announced yesterday that ques- 
tions would be received from different members of the Association 
concerning voice work; and it was also asked that the name of the 
person desired to answer the question should be given upon the 
same paper. I have received a number of such slips. And first we 
will take up one which calls for our chairman, Mr. Trueblood, to 
answer, viz.: “ What exercises would you suggest for the cultivation 
of power of voice? I ask that Professor Trueblood answer 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Ladies and gentlemen, I have had little time 
to think about this, and will simply outline some of the exercises 
that we use in our classes in the University of Michigan for vocal 


” 


development. 
In the first place, we do that preliminary work which was sug- 
gested yesterday; that is, the work of proper breath control. By 
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that I mean that we cover what was the consensus of opinion of 
yesterday’s work, that the chief driving force of vocal production is 
the muscles around the waist, the lower ribs, the diaphragm and the 
abdominal muscles; so that the power shall be back of the ball, 
and not around it. If the force is applied at the upper part of the 
lungs, the air is first driven to the lower part of the lungs and then 
comes out by reaction. If the power is applied to the lower parts 
of the lungs around the larger part of the bellows, the force is 
applied in the direction in which it is desired. 

Unless one gets the right kind of driving power in breathing, 
it is impossible to grow in vocal power. I have found that to be 
very true with members of classes in large classes. I give them the 
exercises in a general way in the class as specifically as I ean, with 
a few members of the class as individuals for special drill; and then 
I trust to the young men and young ladies to get those muscles to 
working in the right order and the right direction for vocal power. 
After a few weeks I begin to discover that some of them are not 
progressing in vocal power, and I begin to inquire the reason. I 
find they are the ones that are using the muscles of the upper part 
of the lungs and not the muscles around the waist. The criterion 
of correct breathing—this is all I am going to say about that sub- 
ject, it is what I wanted to bring out yesterday afternoon—the cri- 
terion, I take it, of correct breathing, that is from the physical 
standpoint—I am not talking about the mental or spiritual stand- 
point—is this: that in taking breath you should enlarge around the 
waist; and in expelling breath for voice production you should de- 
crease the size of the waist. 

Now as to vocal exercises: Some of the very first exercises that 
I give in a class are exercises for placing tone, and these are not 
only some that have been worked out in my own work and through 
hearing the experiences of others on this subject, but I find that a 
great many of the teachers of vocal music, our best teachers, are 
using similar exercises for that work. One of the gentlemen who 
first suggested this to me was Mr. Chamberlain, one of our former 
Presidents. The exercise that he used was, first humming the sound 
of “m” in the nose, and then gradually changing the organs through 
employing the more narrow sounds, “e,” “i,” “o” and “ah,” until 
one was able to place the tone forward properly in its right position. 
I am not able perhaps to give this exercise anything like as well asI 
might with a little bit more practice for that purpose; but the exer- 
cise is something like this. You will have to be quiet to hear it, I 
think. First, a slight humming in this way (illustrating). Then 


following this up with the sounds “e,” “i,” “o,” “ah,” placing the 
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voice well forward in the sound of “ah.” This exercise should be 
practiced not only with the several sounds intermediate between 
‘m” and “ah,” but simply with “e” (illustrating), and then the 
sound of “n” and “ah,” “ng” and “ah.” Those are usually given 
in song notes (again illustrating), inflecting the tone, striking it 
firmly and inflecting it up and down the scale. The idea, of course, 
is the flexibility, to bring in as many tones as possible in the vocal 
exercise, and gradually increasing the compass of vocal power. 

I need not recount other exercises; but those are the principal 
first exercises for placing the tone, and then exercises up and down 
the scale on the wide, open tones. Follow these exercises with 
words, always keeping in mind as much as possible speaking from 
the spiritual side of the idea that is desired to be expressed in the 
use of a tone or the use of a word. 

[ will not take any more time on that line. 

Miss Bioop: Iam sure the person that asked the question, as 
well as all of us, has beerf greatly helped by Professor Trueblood’s 
suggestions. Another person says: “I have found difficulty in de- 
veloping length of slide in voices. Will Mrs. Curry mention helpful 
exercises ? ” 

Mrs. Curry: In voice work in the School of Expression, the 
handling of breath is of course fundamental before every other ex- 
ercise. I shal] have to go back to the question here in order to give 
the exercises. 

In the first place, I shall have to say that voice according to 
our idea is a sound made by an instrument. That instrument is 
what we call the vocal instrument, and that instrument has parts, 
and each one of those parts has a function in the vocal act. These 
functions I will run over briefly, with your permission, in order to 
make my answer to this specific inquiry more definite. 

The parts of this vocal instrument ‘are, first, the lungs; and 
the function of the lungs is to be the reservoir for material out of 
which voice is made. The lungs are encased in a bony framework; 
and the office or function of that bony framework is to enclose the 
lungs. The lungs are connected with the outer air by a series of 
tubes, the office of which is to be passages. At the outer part of 
the tubes is a wonderful piece of mechanism which we call the 
larynx. It has a specific function in voice production, and is called 
a voice box. Sound is actually produced in the larynx. Anterior 
to the larynx.is the pharynx. Its particular function in the vocal 


act is to be a resonator. Anterior to that is the mouth cavity; and - 


the function of the mouth cavity in the vocal act is to be both a 
resonator and modulator. We have also the nasal chambers. Their 
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particular function is to be resonators. The diaphragm or parti- 
tion that divides the thoracic from the abdominal cavity is at the 
base of the lungs. Its particular function is to be a propeller, or 
it is the agent that sets air in motion. It is air set in motion which 
strikes against the vocal bands which makes sound. The whole body 
in function is also a resonator. 

Now in our understanding of the subject, this vocal instru- 
ment must first be properly handled; that is, so as to bring out the 
power of the instrument in such a way that every part shall per- 
form its own function in the vocal act without being interfered with 
by adjacent parts. Thus there is a differentiation of function in 
the handling of the vocal instrument. 

Now this differentiation of function being established, then we 
go on to modulation of tone. After the tone is once started, then 
we have to consider the modulation of that tone. 

How shall we get the handling of the instrument so that these 
functions of the parts shall be differentiated and the tone act be- 
come the complete act of the whole instrument, each part perform- 
ing the tone function in the act? There is but one way to get con- 
trol of the instrument, and that is through respiration; so that 
there is a kind of respiration that will give you the right use of the 
vocal instrument. This right use of the vocal instrument is that 
use which gives each part of the instrument a chance to perform 
its function in the vocal act without interference by an adjacent 
part. 

Having established this correct respiration, or respiration in 
which the vocal instrument can act and tone be produced, then we 
proceed to modulation of the tone. Under modulation of tone will 
be included vowels, inflections, pitch, tone, color, movement; and 
the inflections, taking it for granted that the instrument is being 
used properly, we would employ simply practice, as Mr. Trueblood 
suggested, on the vowels, with inflections and slides, and inability 
to secure a right range would imply constriction in the vocal in- 
strument at some point, and usually in the action of the throat or 
larynx; it would mean that the breathing was not correct; it would 
mean that the establishment of conditions for good tone produc- 
tion had not been accomplished. Of course, it may also mean that 
the ear is defective. It might mean that there had been little prac- 
tice in flexibility or in change of pitch. But having established the 
right conditions of tone so as to use the instrument so as to bring 
forth tone that was capable of modulation, then practice upon 
vowels and upon slides of the voice, beginning with vowels always, 
or “a,” “o,” “ah,” “w,” and different vowels. That is how, under- 
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stand, that I make the distinction; inflection is modulation of tone, 
and the real point in tone production is back of modulations, it is 
back of inflection, it is back of vowels; it is in the proper handling 
of the vocal instrument. (Applause.) 

Miss Bioop: I would like to ask Mrs. Curry if she does not 
find in pupils in regard to this matter of length of slide, that their 
environment and their habits in reading have been such that they 
do not realize proper slide; not only is their ear defective, but their 
knowledge of reading is defective. I would like to ask her if she 
would not further suggest that the pupil should hear much good 
reading in which the voice was used more as regards slides—if that 
is not also a help? 

Mrs. Curry: The voice is the expression of the whole man, 
and it may be considered from its technical point of view, or from 
its expressive or psychie point of view; and I do not consider that 
there is any such thing as a physical point of view in voice produc- 
tion. Suppose we agree upon that, that we understand each other 
in phraseology. Voice, the instrument, is handled by the mind. 
The mind handles all the breathing. If we were normal and every- 
thing was as in childhood—if we are normal, the act of speaking is 
preceded by the respiratory act that provides the conditions for 
right phonations. But with adults there are habits that are deep- 
seated and that are perversions of nature. Nature in tone pro- 
duction must not be disregarded. Natural breathing must be recog- 
nized, and artistic breathing must be built upon natural breathing. 
There are more elements in what we call artistic breathing, but 
nature must be there. 

In regard to children, I do not believe in so much technical 
work with them. I believe they can be taught to read by making 
the right conditions for them and helping them to enjoy the thought, 
and then they will be more apt to use their vocal instrument cor- 
rectly than adults. However, a knowledge of the technical side of 
tone production is necessary in order to guide children, so that we 
do not guide them away from nature, but guide them in the direc- 
tion of art. 

Now I do find that the perception of form—and inflection is form 
—is very much Jacking in very many students. I find, however, 
that the best way to develop that perception—not chaotically, but 
develop it normally—is through careful technical work. Perfection 
of form is best. attained, in my experience, through careful technical 
work—work in which each step is exactly and rightly taken, and 
the student comes to perceive the differences between a tone made 
with the breath handled so as to get proper conditions, and an in- 
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flection made with a push at the end, hitched up in that way (il- 
lustrating). The perception of the conditions, the perception of 
the characteristics of good tone, are, as I said, in my experience, 
based most directly and most certainly, and are most quickly accom- 
plished by a careful technical training. With the technical train- 
ing comes the power of perception, power of discrimination, and 
the power of relating the thing that we want to conform with the 
thought, and the handling of the whole subject of speech. Does that 
answer the question? 

Mr. TrueBioop: The suggestion 1s made that we limit the 
time of these discussions to three minutes, and try to answer in 
that time, if we can. 

Miss Bioop: This question has been handed to me: “ What 
is the difference between articulation and enunciation? Will Pro- 
fessor Mackay give us an answer to that question ?” 

Mr. Mackay: Articulation as a factor of speech is the result 
of the joint action of the vocal organs in forming speech. Enun- 
ciation means to sound out. There is just that slight difference; it 
is a purely technical one. 

Enunciation and articulation are generally used as synonymous 
terms; but as I have said, enunciation is the sounding out; articu- 
lation is the result of forming the sounds, the elementary sounds 
of the language—simply forming them. Then you enunciate them. 

I will state that distinctly and clearly, that articulation as a 
factor in speech is a result of the joint action of the vocal organs 
in forming and projecting the elementary sounds of the language. 
It makes no difference what language, articulation is a factor in 
speech. 

Mr. STEPHEN: There is a theory advanced that articulation 
has to do with the consonant sounds; or, in other words, the inter- 
rupted flow of the breath, and that enunciation has to do with the 
vowel sounds themselves. Thus, in uttering the word “ portion,” 
we must be very careful to give the interrupted sounds, but for the 
sake of beauty, must be very careful indeed to give the proper 
vowel sounds. Will Mr. Mackay admit that phase of discrimina- 
tion, of articulation having to do with consonant sounds, or inter- 
rupted speech, and enunciation having to do with the changes in 
modulation, as we understand by the term vowel sounds, and rather 
more for beauty? 

Mr. Mackay: We have some elementary sounds that are not 
vocal; we have forty-two elementary sounds. Sixteen of these are 
tonic elements; that is, elementary sounds that are capable of re- 
ceiving the four essential factors of music in quality and degree. 
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There are sixteen sub-tonic elements—elements less capable of re- 
ceiving the four essential factors of music. There are ten atonic 
elements of language. “Atonic” signifies without tone. Tonic ele- 
ments must be formed just as much as sub-tonices or atonies. It is 
true that the sub-tonie or atonie elements of the language require a 
little more muscular action, and they assist in projecting the tonic 
elements; but there is just as much articulation in saying—(here 
the speaker illustrated by running through the scale of vowels) 
as in giving the consonants, sub-tonie and atonic. You cannot 
think of articulation except in connection with all the elementary 
sounds of the language. 

Miss Bioop: The next question is, “ How far can class exer- 
cises be used profitably in the development of: the speaking voice ? ” 
Mrs. Southwick is requested to answer. 

Mrs. SoutHwick: Upon the subject the significance of which 
is affected by several conditions, it is a little difficult to make an 
answer that will be understood just as you mean it, by every one. 
Our aim, of course, here is to endeavor to find those fundamental 
principles upon which we can and must agree, and avoid insistence 
upon technical differences upon which we never could agree. 

Now my suggestion in regard to the matter of class work is 
this, that certain elements are very much better served by class 
work than by individual work. Those elements are, a knowledge of 
the tone consciousness by blending with the voices of others. I be- 
lieve there is in the vocal aspect, that is to say, speaking of vocal- 
ization, vocal tone work as separated from other branches, some- 
thing of the same influence in collective work that there is in all 
departments of this study; that the influence upon a person’s con- 
sciousness in tone production is enlarging and expanding; it is the 
same influence as if an instrumentalist, for instance, were display- 
ing with an orchestra. It serves to bring him up to time. It serves 
to teach him to subordinate himself to the larger concept. It serves 
to incite in him a certain broader consciousness of what he is aim- 
ing for than he can get by listening to his own tones. But I think 
that individual work is peculiarly for the correction of individual 
faults. My own method in class work is to adapt the method to 
individual needs that may not be the common needs and for the 
direct incitement of personal effort that is a valuable element in 
all personal training. Class work is a valuable training for the en- 
largement of consciousness—-loss of consciousness in a narrow 
sense; and for the practice of those general fundamental exercises 
that will be of equal value to everybody, setting aside personal 
adaptation. 
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Miss Bioop: The next question is, “ What is a pure tone ?” 
with the request that Professor Booth give an answer. 

Mr. Booru: While I am on the floor I wish to give one thought 
which I called attention to in the Convention at Chicago. I want 
the elocutionists of this country to learn the exercise. It will an- 
swer nine-tenths of all the points that come up here, I am satisfied— 
all that has been discussed this morning—in this question. I for 
my own use have discarded nine-tenths of my old exercises and re- 
stricted them to one. My progress has been along the line of sim- 
plifying exercises. 

I have come in interpretation to rely very largely upon an ele- 
ment or principle which I referred to yesterday; that of sym- 
pathetic identification, for interpretation of all kinds. 

For gymnastic exercises for placing the tone. and controlling 
the breath, I never in all my experience, and I have tried thousands 
of exercises, have found anything to compare with Murdoch’s ex- 
ercise, which he called his “orotund specific.” Produce the right 
seizure of breath and right seizure of tone at the front. When you 
have secured that and made it automatic, as the exercise certainly 
will do, all you have to do is to give your mind and your heart and 
your feelings into the work of expression. The exercise in brief 
is this: All projection is by force of expiration. That is the first 
thing we have to learn. All young teachers begin by thinking that 
they can get the right control of breath by magnifying normal, 
vital respiration—which never can be done. It is a different process 
entirely. 

The basis of this exercise is the cough, wherein the force of 
expiration becomes automatic. The defect in the cough, however, 
is for vocal purposes, that you constrict the throat strongly and 
resist the breath, hence exciting the force of expiration by resist- 
ing the breath at the larynx. The thing you have to learn is to 
hold on to the coughing feeling at the center, and to release it at 
the throat, bring it downward and forward; hold the breath here 
at the front by pressure on the cheek muscles downward and for- 
ward. It is equally good for speaking or singing, broadening the 
voice in the lower ranges. Begin with a slight cough. Instantly 
relieve the coughing sensation at the throat and seize it with the 
cheek muscles, and hold on at the diaphragm center. But you do 
not have to know anything about the mechanics of it at all. It is 
automatic if you realize that sensation. The danger comes at this 
point, that the instant you try to relieve the coughing sensation, at 
that point you will let go of the diaphragm, and there is where the 
danger comes. The instant you have expelled anything that is re- 
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sisting in the trachea, nature wants to let go everywhere—some- 
thing like this. (Illustrating.) You see, after I have finished, I 
do not have to think how I take my breath. Nature compels me 
to take breath and fill my lungs completely. : 

Professor Scott gave me this exercise. The only intimation 
we have of it is in Murdoch’s book, and there never thoroughly ex- 
plained. Professor Scott explained it to me six or eight years ago 
at St. Louis. He said when he first practiced it he grew red in the 
face and nearly fainted away. I was a little fearful of taking hold 
of the exercise at first, but 1 practiced it, and the more I prac- 
ticed it and the more my pupils practiced it, the better were the 
results secured. 

Now take the exercise the other way. (Illustrating reverse 
action.) Let go with the larynx, not only release the larynx, but 
release the lower jaw and concentrate all your efforts and resist- 
ance which you have been using here into the cheek muscles, creat- 
ing a downward strain. 

(A slightly different description of this exercise will be found 
on pages 62 and 63 of the report of the Chicago Convention, 1902.) 

Mr. STEPHEN: May I ask what was the condition of the 
diaphragm during that exercise ? 

Mr. Bootu: It is contracted—held contracted. You contract 
the whole of the thoracic muscles inward and downward, not pushed 
upwards. That is normal, vital respiration. The diaphragm is held 
contracted. That is the whole secret of the business; but the cough- 
ing exercise secures that automatically without your knowing any- 
thing about its philosophy. The exercise has been condemned a 
great deal because of that stricture of the throat, by people who 
had not learned the exercise. I have never known it to fail where 
you could get the pupil to learn the exercise. 

Miss Bioop: It is something new to me; so I cannot say any- 
thing about it. Our time has expired, or we should be glad to learn 
more of it. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I think we ought to go ahead a while longer. 
We did not get started until twenty-five minutes after twelve 
o’clock. There are a number of things that we ought to consider 
that have not been considered. 

On motion, the session adjourned. 
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MR. THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, CHAIRMAN, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1905—12 M. To 1 P.M. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: ‘This is to be a close conference on the sub- 
ject of the teaching of gesture. 

I want to say a few words by way of introduction.. Those of 
us who have had to do with college students know that many of 
them are interested chiefly in becoming effective speakers as quickly 
as possible while in college, and we meet with this class sometimes 
not longer than during a two years’ course for a year; so that they 
are not desirous of going through a very intricate study of gesture. 
I think that the most we can hope to do with such students is to 
make them so that their gesture and attitude on the platform will 
not be objectionable: because I believe when you get them to that 
point the art is good enough for the average public speaker. When 
a man’s gesture is so ugly and angular as to call attention to it, the 
art is bad; that is, if his attention is called to his own actions in- 
stead of to the thing that he is trying to impress upon his audience, 
the art is bad. If his position is like this (illustrating), or this 
(illustrating), or that (illustrating), it will be likely to be no- 
ticed, and it is too bad for the public speaker, and ought to be cor- 
rected. 

In the first place, I think that a simple exercise in position, 
similar to that which I hold (illustrating), with its counterpart, 
thus (illustrating), ought to be given to students among the first 
things taught, so that the attitude, the position on the platform, 
will not be thought about by any one that is listening to the speech. 

Then, for a stronger position, a position of appeal, for instance 
—and I am going to be through with this just in a moment, I am 
giving this in the form of an exercise somewhat—in the case of 
something which requires nearness to the audience, getting more in 
sympathy with them and more in the attitude of appeal, it is easy 
to show them that a movement forward in this way, throwing the 
weight forward on one or other of the feet (illustrating), is an- 
other exercise that they ought to practice. These are counterparts 
in position, with the right foot forward in this way (illustrating), 
or the left foot forward in this way (illustrating). I see no rea- 
son why these may not be used interchangeably, as far as the sen- 
timent is concerned; nor do I see any reason why the position that 
I hold now (illustrating) may not be used interchangeably with 
the position that I hold now (illustrating); in sentiment that re- 
quires both ideas, in the ordinary introductory address, or in the 
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midst of a speech, whether in the parlor or on the platform; a posi- 
tion similar to that which I hold, as far as the feet are concerned, 
as far as the body is concerned. It seems to me it would be appro- 
priate generally. That is about far enough to go for the public 
speaker, for the orator, so far as position is concerned. 

In regard to the use of the arms and hands, a simple exercise 
that I use with the students in the University of Michigan is this 
(illustrating). I have the earlier classes in the study of elocution 
practice these exercises very earnestly for some little time. I sim- 
ply let the hand hang in this way, using what I call feather move- 
ment, full arm movement, as an exercise, having the hand as you 
find it there, and the fingers in this way (illustrating). The fore- 
finger is pretty nearly straight, and the others a little further in, 
the little finger being the furthest in of all. When you use the 
exercise you simply hold that relation of the fingers in this move- 
ment up, and the movement down; and when you come to use the 
hand in gesture the relation is usually sustained pretty nearly the 
same. When the hand is open in gesture that way, the relation 
of the fingers is much the same, although it is more energized than 
it was when you found it by the side; the exercise in this way, ver- 
tically, and in this way, horizontally, is practiced a good many 
times—a good many days and weeks—so that it will make the 
average man pretty easy as far as the movements from the shoulder, 
elbow and wrist are concerned. 

Another simple exercise is this (illustrating), what I eall the 
rotary movement, of which there is an exercise with the hand in 
the position that I hold it now (illustrating), with the movement 
simply from the wrist—circular; movement from the wrist called 
the rotary movement. Practice upon that gives freedom and ease 
of the wrist; with this, of course, shaking exercises like these (il- 
lustrating), giving freedom to the wrist and fingers. When we 
have made the student by practice acquire command of these two 
or three exercises, they are found sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses. 

Then a few simple directions in regard to the principles of 
gesture; I mean by “ principles of gesture ” certain kinds of gestures 
that come in naturally, or ought to come in naturally in connection 
with certain kinds of sentiments. You know if I were to make an 
appeal to you, I certainly would not do this (illustrating). Every- 
body would see that that would be a wrong gesture, or a wrong 
principle of gesture to use if I desired to make an appeal to you. 
You see the ridiculousness of that; yet the other day in one of the 
debates that we had at the University of Michigan, not one of the 
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intercollegiate debates, but the class debate, one of the gentlemen 
used hardly anything but this gesture all the way through (illus- 
trating), trying to persuade the rest of the class, who were to give 
their verdict at the end of the hour. Of course, he did not get the 
verdict, because of his attitude of defiance all the way through. 
Nobody wanted to vote for the man who was on that side of the 
debate. 

I think you can give them a few general principles along that 
line. 

Now there are what I call four general principles that I think 
we should use, and very seldom use any other principle. The first 
and most important, I think, because the most used, is the one I 
now illustrate—the hand supine. It may be used at different angles 
(illustrating). It may be energetic. It may be relaxed, some- 
thing like this (illustrating). It is still the hand supine—any- 
where in the range of the arm. There are numberless variations 
that may be made, but no matter where made within the range of 
the arm, it is still the hand supine. It would not do to say that 
the palm of the hand can always be seen by the eye, because here 
in the appeal towards heaven I see the back of the hand. That is 
the principle of the hand supine. It is the most common principle 
in use by the public speaker. It was used most frequently by two 
of the gentlemen the other night, who deserved honors in their 
action on the platform. The other speaker was stiff. His gestures 
seemed to me very stiff and fixed up for the occasion. The two I 
first referred to were free and easy with their arms and hands— 
used them naturally. Now that principle I would say to a class 
is used in appeal, in giving, in welcoming, in receiving, making it 
general, not too specific. This gives the student a standard of 
criticism by which he can gauge himself is gesture. 

I want to say at this point that I never teach specific gestures 
for an oration or a debate; that after the man has been taught these 
few exercises and drilled upon them, and has been told about four 
of these principles of gesture—-although I hold that there are seven 
—that that is all that he needs, except perhaps some pruning. If 
he uses a wrong principle, tell him so, let him do his own pruning; 
do not make a gesture for him and tell him just what to employ at 
a particular point. I do not believe in that. 

The next principle of gesture that I will speak of, perhaps the 
next most important to a public speaker, is the principle of the 
hand prone. It is the same principle reversed, that is all. While 
one is used in affirmation, appeal, welcome, the other is used in 
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denial, in suppression, in putting down, rejection, putting aside— 
if it is not too vigorous. 

Then another principle, more dramatic, is strongly energized at 
the wrist and turned back, for use for ordinary purposes for re- 
pression, for quieting. ‘Take as an illustration Brutus’ oration, “ Be 
silent that you may hear,” would you do this? (Illustrating.) 
Would you do that? (Illustrating.) “Be silent that you may 
hear.” There is only one principle to use there; that is the principle 
of suppression, quieting down. Would you say, “ Be quiet,” unless 
the idea of appeal overcomes or outrules the idea of suppression or 
quiet? What sort of gesture did Garfield use when he quieted the 
multitude in Wall Street after the assassination of Lincoln? It 
was not this (illustrating) ; it was not this (illustrating); it was 
not that( illustrating). It was the extended hand in this way (il- 
lustrating), calling for quiet, for suppression. That was used. 
That is the principle used, the hand prone, in benediction, caressing, 
moulding, shaping, suppression, denial, rejection. 

Take the next most important gesture of the public speaker, 
and that is the index. It specifies, individualizes, detects, that 
which looks into subtle argument. We call attention to a large 
number of things, of which we particularize one. Here are sev- 
eral things I want to say to you, and of these I want you to notice 
one in particular. You particularize after generalizing. If you 
want to call especial attention to some one particular thing, then it 
is likely that that forefinger shows itself very distinctly. The in- 
dex may be a strong one, like that (illustrating) ; it may be a loose 
one, or more free, like that (illustrating). There are very many 
indexes as far as the degree of vigor is concerned; they are not all 
alike. I would not have any one think them so. Far from it. 
But no matter how many varieties of the index, it remains the 
index nevertheless. When you are telling a man what you think 
about him, you do not do it with relaxed fingers; you do it ener- 
getically, in this form (illustrating); but for an ordinary index, 
more quietly or loosely made, in this way (illustrating). It is 
the index just the same, and that is the principle. 

Then there is one more that the orator uses a great deal, not, 
however, so much as the other three; but he uses it, and now and 
then needs it very badly. That is the clenched fist. 

Those four principles are the ones that the orator uses most. 
You rarely see a polished orator use more than those four. As I 
said, you can put them anywhere. But this fist if put here is still 
the fist; and if you put it down here it is a fist. It is the fist 
wherever you put it; but you might. have a thousand places for it, 
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as you might have for those other three principles of gesture. The 
fist is a maul. It is a thing to drive things in with. It expresses 
defiance. It expresses fight. You would not fight with the index 
this way (illustrating); you take your fist, nature’s weapon, where 
all the fingers are bound together with the thumb and used as a 
weapon. That is a simple way of getting the general principles or 
oratorical gesture before a class. They will soon recognize the use 
of those principles under certain conditions, and after a while they 
become thoroughly free and easy with them. 

I never have to say anything to a debater before he goes into 
one of those oratorical contests about his gestures; that is, if he 
has gone through those class work exercises that I have _illus- 
trated, and is perfectly free and easy with them. Now and then I 
perhaps tell him, “ You are using a wrong principle there, or using 
one to excess.” J heard a man at one of the debates that we had 
at the University of Michigan this year speak for seventeen min- 
utes, using but one principle of gesture. It was employed in vari- 
ous positions, but only one principle—the hand supine. He used 
it at exactly that angle always (illustrating). I would say that 
he was not one of the boys that had been trained at the University 
along that line, but had come in and was a very strong debater 
from the mental side. He won a position on the debating team of 
the University; but that was his only gesture, used in different 
positions up and down. I told him about it afterwards, and gave 
him a few criticisms, and he is quite a different student now, a great 
deal easier in the use of the few principles that I showed him. 

One point before closing my part of this, I want to make this 
an experience meeting. I have given you my experience in the prac- 
tice of gesture, and I think that is what we ought to have at this 
hour, simply your experiences in simple exercises. What do you 
do yourself? I have attended a good many Conventions here, and 
I really do not know exactly what you do do with regard to certain 
exercises or modes of action, and I would like to know very much. 

Another point, in order to teach students repose, preparation 
and strength of stroke, I give them this exercise: Suppose I want 
to use the index, I say to the student, “ Use the index, and while 
using it count 1, 2, 3, and then close the gesture on 3. Then count 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and close the gesture on 5. Suppose you want to em- 
phasize a gesture already made, I say try this—1, 2, 3, 4,5 (pause), 
6, 7, 8, 9. The gesture is already done, but you want to emphasize 
some other word a little further on. Do it without going back to 
the gesture. The trouble is with many of them that they employ 
it as if it had not been used already, to emphasize something that 
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you have already emphasized. This may be applied to any of the 
principles of gesture, and is one of the best exercises for young stu- 
dents. Let them count, not only 1, 2, 3, but let them count up to 
10. Let the stroke be on the 10. Let them finish on the 10 (illus- 
trating). If you want to continue as an exercise, keep on for stroke 
and proper time of the gesture. Not all gestures are jerky, of 
course, but you can teach the student to close his gestures on the 
strong syllable of a word, and then the gesture will amount to a 
great deal more. 

I wish I had time to talk about directness of gesture. If pos- 
sible, I will do so a little later in the hour. I am sorry to have 
oceupied so much of your time. 

I have asked Mrs. Southwick to open the general discussion on 
this subject. I want to confine you to about three or four minutes 
each, and want you to give us some exercises that you use to make 
your pupils more graceful. I have tried to do that for myself; 
and it has been the object of this hour to bring out as many of 
these methods as possible in the hour, I think we can do very much 
profiting by it. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Soutuwick: Mr. Chairman and friends: It would seem 
quite important that we should be able to agree upon certain prin- 
ciples that we can recognize as having a significance; and perhaps 
it is much more important that we should agree upon principles 
and their significance than that we should agree upon methods. 
| believe that with the Convention spirit of harmony in our hearts 
we shall arrive in the sifting out of our knowledge of each other’s 
attitude, at a condition of harmony which may enable us to unify 
our work. In this matter of gesture there are two different stand- 
points distinctively taken. One, of course, is the standpoint of 
form first; and the other is the standpoint of the evolution of the 
natural forces that go to establish primarily the forms which have 
been observed and regarded as laws of expression. 

We, in the Emerson College of Oratory, emphasize largely 
while giving full value and explicit attention to technique and tie 
details of expression in various lines—we emphasize the encour- 
agement or the unfolding in oneself of the principle of reflex action 
bringing about a subtle harmony of sy mpathy in the active agen- 
cies, which brings about a result of unity by spontaneous central 
relationship in the consciousness, rather than by an arbitrary fixing 
of the proportions of unity from the external. While we can use 
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the central fount of unity, if you please, and develop that. The 
exercises used to develop this particular phase of gesture—which, of 
course, is the only one I shall attempt to define in the time I have 
—is, first, general physical culture, which shall adjust the body, 
right position, and exercises for averting the strictures which pre- 
vent right position. I would say that the exercises that Professor 
Trueblood has outlined are largely similar to many of the simpler 
exercises used for the same purpose. Having gained command of 
poise, so that the bearing comes through the starting point of re- 
flex action, we encourage the sympathetic reaction of one agent on 
another. Starting with repose, taking different agents as leaders— 
I do not know whether I can illustrate very well in just a moment, 
or not—but we will take the hand, because that is easy to start 
with. 

A student beginning will feel himself a little constrained, feel- 
ing that he is wanted to do something and not knowing what, and 
will be restricted for a while; but right methods of appeal in an 
educational way will give him some disposition after a while to 
express what he feels. It may not be right at first, but having 
evolved something that comes from his natural impulse, you can 
adjust it and find what the restriction is that prevents it from being 
what it ought to be. If I take the attitude of simple balance, the 
normal position of the body, rather focused over the center, so to 
speak, so that we feel a certain automatic relation to the center, 
our attitude is not obstructed, but unified. 

Suppose I take an attitude of the hand simple enough for us 
all to see at once, like this (illustrating). Of course, the angle I 
hold the hand at, whether down, or up, or out, or in, will make a 
ditference in the response. What I wish to evolve is the power to 
bring unity through attitude. Suppose I take an attitude which 
emhapsizes something along the line of attraction. The attitude I 
may take in accord with that may be influenced at first somewhat 
by mind, but it will gradually subside into a condition of ex- 
pectancy, and the body will feel its way to a sense of satisfaction 
in accord with the (the stenographer lost the balance of this sen- 
tence, which was accompanied by an illustration). If you hold it 
at one angle, it will be one thing, and at another it will be another; 
or you may take it lower. Your temperament, your condition, of 
course, will modify that; but you are evolving the power to do the 
original thing. That is what we want to develop. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Carter: I do not quite agree with the Chairman in this 
suggestion of counting 1, 2, 3. Why not take the thought in the 
first place, and—if I may proceed to tell how I do with my pupils, 
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that seems to be the order of the day—give them exercises as exer- 
cises, and then give them something from our best writers. Take, 
first, the letter scene from “ Lady Macbeth.” The most ignorant of 
my ignorant pupils I have commit that, and attempt to make ges- 
tures. Of course, they cannot make them. I say, “Cannot you 
make something ?” Then they try again, no better than before, 
and I ask, “ Why do you do that ?” They have no reason, or they 
say perhaps, “I feel like that.” Then I say, “ Why don’t you ex- 
press it this way ?” and I go through the whole scene with them 
in that way. Then they begin to think about the character, they 
begin to imagine the situation, and they begin to live outside of 
themselves. This beginning to live away from oneself is one of 
the best things, and the first thing that the pupil I think ought to 
do. Then they begin to grow, and to realize their possibilities. 

The first principle of all art is self-abnegation. It takes a 
great many years to gain self-abnegation; and I should begin with 
pupils in almost every instance by giving them pantomime work, 
perhaps of the simplest sort. 

Miss Blood referred in her paper to the fact that our art 
teaches the cultivation of imagination, and teaches the pupil to 
observe. Raw pupils who never have observed anything will come 
to me with pantomime which is very crude; they are so awkward. 
They bring it to me again the next day a little better, and they be- 
gin to realize their own possibilities, not putting it on the outside, 
but letting it grow from the inside, exactly as the musician learns 
his technique with his fingers, and when he has music to interpret 
forgets all about the technique. 

I think the main object in teaching this gesture work is to get 
away from self and make the pupil “ forget he has a body on,” as 
Lowell says. (Applause. ) 

Miss ELWELL: I would like to ask a question of Mrs. Carter, 
if [ may, whether or not she would give the letter scene to some 
one who had not studied the play of “ Macbeth ” ? 

Mrs. CARTER: Yes, I have given it to the rawest kind of 
material. Since I have been in New York they have sent me the 
overtlow from the New York Training School for Teachers; that 
means those who are so imperfect that the regular teacher of elo- 
cution and oratory cannot reach them in class, they need so much. 
Of course, they in.a way have trained minds, so that they are not 
raw material as far as intellectual power is concerned; but bodily, 
you never have seen such rawness. They understand the relation 


of the scene to the rest of the play, however. 
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Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I would like to ask Miss McCumber what she 
does in teaching action? 

Miss McCumsper: I am also a sponge—a California sponge. 
This is my first Convention, and I very much hesitate to say any- 
thing. Like Mrs. Carter, we use a great deal of pantomime work, 
and find it most useful with beginners; it seems to get them out of 
themselves sooner than anything else. Of course, we use a great 
deal of preliminary work, relaxing and energizing exercises, and 
such principles of action and gesture; but put great stress upon 
pantomime. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: How do you do in Canada, Mr. Stephen? 

Mr. STEPHEN: I am chronically awkward. I always hesitate 
to give my pupils an example. They will not stand for precept; 
they must have example. The question of gesture is, to my mind, 
much broader and more far-reaching than perhaps is generally con- 
sidered. I am no authority on gesture at all. At the same time. 
it seems to me there are two questions to be discussed. I shall 
really not attempt to discuss them, but I think it fair to warn our 
President that I am going to ask for his views; because I remember 
ten years ago a very valuable paper that he published. I know his 
views will be helpful to the Convention. The first question I would 
ask him is, when he would make a gesture? There are two terms 
commonly used in the profession, rightly or wrongly, “ designated 
gesture ” and “ manifested gesture.” 
have spoken of the unfolding of the manifested gesture in their 
work; but I should like to know—really I want information on this 
question—as to when we should make a gesture. A student very 
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often asks me, “ Shall I make a gesture here, or shall I put my hand 
up here, sir? Is it better for me to stand with my hands behind my 
back, or put them at my side ?” 

Another question that should surely be discussed here, speak- 
ing broadly, is concerning the gesture of the whole body. Gesture, 
as we understand it, I believe is not simply the putting out of the 
arms, or the particular unfolding of the hands, but gesture I take 
it includes the facial expression, bearing, attitude and all those 
things. 

There are two things that I would bring up before the Conven- 
tion in order that personally I might get information and help for 
my next year’s work. These two questions are, How shall we 
gesture, and how can we cultivate in our pupils the various forms 
of gesture apart from the unfolding of the arms and hands? 

I have been, if you will permit me to say it, particularly struck 
with the most beautiful facial expression of the American lady. I 
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will not say anything more than that. I am a great lover of the 
Canadian lady. The American ladies have so much that our ladies 
have not, that I might speak very strongly; but liking so well the 
Canadian lady, I dare not say it, in case the ladies at home might 
come across what I might say, in the report. I have been so par- 
ticularly pleased with the co-ordination of facial expression and 
general grace of body, I say that in distinction from the movement 
of the arms and hands alone, that I should really like to ask how 
these ladies acquire this most delightful movement of face, body 
and arms simultaneously? I am sure I do not speak only as a 
Canadian in this; I am sure that the other gentlemen would like 
to know how this is acquired. I think perhaps Mr. Fulton knows, 
and I would ask that Mr. Fulton would bring up the question of 
the two phases of gesture, as to when we should gesture, and how 
to co-ordinate the face, arms and body as a whole, including the 
bearing and attitude, the combination of facial action with mental 
action, and how to distinguish between designated and manifested 
gesture. I for one would be very much gratified to hear from him. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I am sure we would be glad to hear from Mr. 
Fulton. He has been taking in the exercises, but without saying 
much. I hope he will take the opportunity to answer the ques- 
tions given by Mr. Stephen. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Futton: I think Mr. Stephen is getting even with me. 
He has given me a task here that I should devote a half an hour 
to. I have given him some tasks of three minutes for which he 
should have had a half hour or more. But to the questions. 

First, as to when the student should make gesture. I can never 
tell that until I see the student and learn his nature. I usually 
ask him to recite or give an oration, whatever it is, and while he 
is doing this I sit quietly by and make my closest study of him. 
First of all, I look straight into his eyes to see what the man is 
trying to get at, what he feels; and then if I find the slightest in- 
clination towards gesture I cultivate that. From that standpoint 
of himself I begin to build the gesture. 

One student is full of gesture; another student has very few 
gestures to make. I have known such a one to go clear through the 
entire speech without a motion. I have looked steadily into his 
face to see if there was any indication of action. Sometimes lack 
of gesture is due to the fact that the student is trying not to make 
any for fear of making it wrong. On the other hand, a great deal 
of the gesture made is simply the result of some habit or other. I 
find some students making many motions or movements that mean 
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nothing. The only way iv which I tell when a student must make 
gesture is through study of the student himself. 

I never tell the student to make a gesture here or there. (Ap- 
plause.) I have a copy of an oration which has been marked by a 
fellow-teacher, and there were something like sixty gestures noted 
in that oration of ten minutes—noted in red ink; and the student 
went through every one of them. It was the most mechanical per- 
formance I think I ever saw. The student had been so instructed, 
that he must make a gesture here with the right hand, and there 
with the left hand, and then of course another with both hands; 
and so it was noted all the way through. 

First of all, we must know from the student himself when he 
means to make a gesture. You do distinct harm to the student if 
you do not discover this. Back of all gesture is the impulse; if the 
impulse is not there it is a sort of self-seeking process, after all, to 
give him gesture. I would rather a man would stand stock still 
and never make a sign of a gesture than to make gesture simply 
because he has been told there ought to be a gesture in that place. 
( Applause. ) 

After you have gotten a few points from the student speaker 
to start with, then comes the question of the system, the plan. We 
never make gestures for the students. We give them a few prin- 
ciples such as Mr. Trueblood has already presented as matters of 
principle. The student must understand that there are three planes 
of gesture, and that one plane does not mean the same as either of 
the others. When a principle is violated, we call attention to it; a 
student generally knows what principle has been violated. Look 
into a mirror and see how badly your gesture looks. Thus the 
student can become his own critic. The best critic that you can 
possibly have in the world is yourself. 

We all agree that we have three natures——body, soul and mind. 
Certain of those gesture principles respond to the soul nature; cer- 
tain others to the mental nature, and others again to the physical 
nature. We know that a certain gesture is mental, another mental- 
emotive, another again strictly emotive gesture. Then we have 
emotive-vital gesture. We know that this is a vital gesture every 
time (illustrating). When the student knows these principles, all 
he has to do is to be sure of the facts. If he has mental thought, 
or has emotive feeling, the gestures must correspond (illustrating 
by showing positions of the feet). It does not do a man much good 
to say that he must look like a speaker unless you tell him how 
to look like the speaker. You would all agree that I could not 
make much of a speech if standing like that (illustrating, feet 
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parallel and close together). First of all, we stand like a speaker. 
What are the principles? Those by which nature is represented. I 
am standing in the mental position, I know it. I now stand in a 
mental-emotive position, a little more fervor, yet still mental. 
These are the old notations of Austin’s chironomia printed a cen- 
tury or more ago (illustrating mental, mental-emotive and vital 
positions ). 

There are pivotal points between these three main principles. 
of course; but as soon as the student gets the idea, if he is giving 
a mental thought he stands in the mental position, and he will do 
this just as unconsciously as he turns his foot when he walks. 
With the body well trained, it will respond without thought. I be- 
lieve that is the true principle of the expression of the body in 
action. 

Mrs. PRUNK: May we not call upon Mrs. Curry to give us a 
few words upon that subject? 

Mrs. CARTER: One remark, for fear I might have been mis 
understood. When I plunge people right into work on recitation, 
the principles of gesture unfold exactly as we learn French con- 
versation, by first learning to speak it, and then the rules after- 
wards. 

Miss ALpRicH: Can I rise to make an appeal for the public 
school teacher? All the work that has been given here has been 
for the adult, for the one who comes to you with brains—with cul- 
ture. I will not speak of the youngest children, because of course 
gesture cannot enter into your teaching of children at that age— 
the first four or five vears of life should be natural. We ought not 
to be obliged to teach them gesture. But when they reach the 
seventh or eighth year in school, or the high school, we have the 
most awkward age. Those pupils are obliged to take this subject. 
It is not matter of election with them, as it is in college. It is not 
that they come before us with a desire for this kind of work. We 
have to meet the conditions that exist. We have to interest those 
children. Sometimes we succeed in doing it; sometimes, as I had 
the unfortunate experience this past year, we find one who abso- 
lutely refuses to get anything from us. I had one boy who re- 
mained absent every day that he was on the program for work 
upon the platform; I do not mean by that recitation, or declama- 
tion; I mean simply standing upon the platform and telling a story 
about something that he has read, for that is the kind of work 
that we try to do. The pupil must be met. We have two ex- 
tremes; we have on the one side the over-conscientious pupil, the 
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one who tries to do all the work that is given him, and the other, 
the backward and over-sensitive pupil of whom I have just spoken. 

Mr. TrvuEBLOoD: I would like to hear something from Mr. 
Kline, our Secretary. We do not hear from him often except in 
correspondence. 

Mr. Kune: I do not know that I can add anything whatever 
by way of answer to the questions asked by Mr. Stephen, which 
seem to me most vital in connection with the whole matter of the 
teaching of gesture. 

Mr. Fulton has put so many exceedingly good things into his 
speech that seem to me to be so true that I feel I can add little to 
it; but just a thought or two. What is gesture, after all? This 
may have been thrashed over in the previous discussion before I 
came in, but it seems to me that most of our trouble arises from 
the fact that we are trying to teach gesture as a separate thing 
from expression. Gesture, naturally speaking, is merely one of 
nature’s ways of conveying both thought and emotion. .Now we 
must have a standard; and where is our standard? It seems to 
me that a majority of children, young people, and older people are 
fairly free in their methods of speech and communication by oral 
and physical expression. Such being the case, I believe if we study 
individuals, if we study nature, if we study our psychologies, we 
will find that when the feeling is strong enough, when the intent 
and purpose is strong enough to cail into being some physical action, 
it comes; and until that intent and purpose is strong enough, until 
the feeling is strong enough, expression does not come; and in 
teaching a pupil, if that pupil does not feel strongly enough to en- 
force the thought, if he does not feel the necessity of defining the 
idea with a gesture, what is the use of having him make it? It 
will be stiff, it will be lacking in spontaneity; it will have no mean- 
ing whatever. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: We had the results of some excellent training 
the other evening in the orators that appeared here. We have just 
heard from one of the men who trained one of the orators, who got 
one of the honors; and we want to know how the trainer of the 
Cornell man got as good results as he did in the action of the Cor- 
nell representative the other evening. Mr. Winans, I wish you 
would tell us a little bit about your method of teaching action. 

Mr. WINANS: The orator never had any training in gesture 
whatever. 

Mrs. Curry: In answer to Miss Aldrich, I would like a minute 
to give an illustration to help the children. The child nature, it 
seems to me, responds in the action of the body if not constrained 
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by circumstances. Get the children to understand the thought, 
make them feel free, make them feel that you want to understand 
the thought, and in nine cases out of ten they will make good 
gestures. (Applause.) 

Adjourned. 


Section Ul.—Interpretation 


MR. HENRY GAINES HAWN, CHAIRMAN. 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY AUDITORIUM. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1905—9 To 10 A.M. 


Subject, “ Problems in Interpretation.” 


Mr. Hawn: When asked to undertake this Section upon In- 
terpretation, for a moment I planned to begin, as the children say, 
at the beginning; and I selected for that purpose some five or six 
headings, about as follows: 

(1) The Purpose in Interpretation. 
(2) The Voice in Interpretation. 
(3) The Body in Interpretation, ete. 

But finding that I was slated for only three sessions, each of 
an hour’s duration, and knowing from past experience that we 
would be more or less belated (as we are this morning), and that 
I could get in probably a few hours’ work only, I cut out the first 
three headings. 

In my talk Thursday morning I hope to have something to say 
about the purpose of interpretation; but this morning we will start 
at once with the two topics which you will find on the seventh 
page of the program, viz.: (a) the thought; (b) the emotion, in 
interpretation. Of course, you understand without my saying so, 
that this facing an audience, presumably as a teacher of teachers, 
is not a very enviable position; but I have no apologetic streak in 
me—not a bit. I have received so many hard blows myself from 
the members of this Association that now it is my turn to bestow 
them; but just to outline for a moment what I mean here by the 
thought, and the emotion. 

My contention is that if the elocutionist, despite the name, is 
not a financial, a social, and an intellectual success, the fault lies 
with him. I think that is true. As I go to public reading after 
public reading, my experience is ordinarily this, I find here is a 
brother, or a sister—frequently sisters, you know—who through 
hard work has attained some technique in this art. She has not 
yet outgrown the process of technique. At our State Convention 
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in Brooklyn this spring, I had one or two of my colleagues at my 
lunch table, and my wife said of one of the gentlemen afterwards, 
“He talks so plainly I did not understand a word he said.” That 
gentleman had not grown beyond the stage of enunciation. It was 
perfectly fascinating to watch the words come out of his mouth. 
It was, “ P-runes, p-risms and p-otatoes.” He prided himself on 
his enunciation. He had never grown beyond the stage of enun- 
ciation. 

At this same Convention we had one or two readers who had 
not grown beyond the exploitation of voice simply as voice. As 
clearly as possible their whole delivery seemed to indicate, “ Now 
listen to my voice—my tones! How beautiful they are! Did you 
catch the chest resonance coupled with the head resonance ?” You 
eatch what I mean, I am sure. Technique always must be hidden. 
It must be used so habitually that when you face the public it is 
no longer technique, it is interpretation—result. 

Looking at my two sub-divisions here which I have made, “a” 
and “b,” I want to get them for a moment entirely distinct, be- 
cause in addition to those people who “ fall down,” as we say in 
slang parlance, because they have not outgrown ‘technique, the 
greatest sin perpetrated under the name of interpretation is that 
of readers or interpreters facing the audience and giving them noth- 
ing but thought—nothing but thought. We moderns have placed 
thought upon a pedestal where it does not belong. Thought is not 
the controlling influence of the universe. We do not live by 
thought. It is more a matter of emotion, the speaking of the great, 
natural, universal tongue. It is true in life that you do not hear 
me by your thoughts, but by your emotions. You can say “No” 
positively and firmly, giving me no effense, but you can also say 
that little word “ No” so as to cut me to the quick; and when you 
come to literature proper, literature above the statistical, leaving 
mere history out, and come to master the thoughts of that litera-- 
ture, you find that it is emotion that is its vital point—it is spirit. 

Here is an experiment that I have tried dozens of times before 
thousands of school children in New York City, in that great peo- 
ple’s free lecture course that we have there. You get their atten- 
tion and say, “ Listen a moment,” and then you continue, “It is go- 
ing to rain to-day.” Then ask them what you said, and the little 
hands will go up—* You said it is going to rain to-day.” “ Yes.” 
“Now listen: It is going to rain to-day; what have I said ?” 
Strange to say, not one child will repeat those words, “It is going 
to rain to-day,” but will say to me, “ You do not want it to rain, 
you are disappointed because it is going to rain.” They have caught 
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the emotional value first. And again I reiterate my statement that 
the great living and everliving part of literature is its spirit, and 
not a matter wholly of words. If I had a blackboard here I would 
further illustrate. 

When new students come to me I make them turn to the last 
page of their note-books and write in big capital letters, as if they 
had a mathematical problem before them—* Thought plus emotion 
equals the meaning.” 

We know in real life of such a thing as sarcasm. What does 
sarcasm imply? It implies the real meaning in the opposite of 
what the words grammatically seem to contain. I would say to 
you in real life in a sareastic tone, “ Oh, yes; you love me, oh, yes! ” 
Is not that true every-day experience? The real meaning is often 
not in the words; on the contrary, frequently it is in opposition to 
the grammatical meaning of the words. 

Therefore, I maintain that a man or woman who learns to 
pause, to inflect, to emphasize, and who never gets beyond that 
step, is guilty of a public and professional impertinence when he 
faces an audience and attempts or pretends to interpret literature 
to-day. That is the actual condition. Of course, this cap will fit 
none of us here; but the fact remains that there are such people 
extant. 

Again, the mode of expression, the mode of interpretation in 
giving the thought and in giving the emotion are entirely distinct; 
and therefore after you have learned to give the thought you must 
again learn to know the realm of expression. You must then un- 
derstand that adequate expression means the thought plus the 
emotion, 

Now I have not been anything of a Browning faddist, but I am 
called upon to lecture and to interpret continually for Browning 
classes; because there is more or less of a fad you know in fash- 
ionable circles for the reading of Browning; and as you know, 
Browning is worth more attention than to be a passing fad. But 
people come to me, men of education, men of muscle, men of brawn, 
and men of brain, and will say to me behind the scenes, “ You 
know, I think Browning is all doggerel.” Therefore I have chosen 
here this morning two stanzas from Browning’s “ The Laboratory,” 
because it so happens that the dean of a college came to me and 
quoted those two stanzas as proof of his conclusion that Browning 
wrote only doggerel. He referred particularly to the lines: 


“ But to light a pastile, and Elise, with her head 
And her breast and her arms and her hands, should drop dead 
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He read that to me in just that unimpressive, unimpassioned 
way, and said, “ How can she drop dead without her head and her 
breast and her arms and her hands?” That was said to me by 
the dean of a college. Therefore you can understand that my con 
tention here is made in all honesty of purpose when I say that in 
literature proper the meaning must consist of the thought plus the 
emotion; and sometimes [ get so rabid in the matter that I say 
that I would rather do away with the thought if you give me the 
emotion. The emotion is the spirit. 

Again I want to repeat to you who have come in recently that 
if we fail in this work of ours to receive public approval and ap 
praisement, it is our own fault. I have seen it tried too often. | 
have been to great musicales in New York City where good singers 
appeared, perhaps well trained men and women, and this was the 
experience. One of our great singers in New York City picked up 
a program and I overheard this conversation, “ Who is Miss So and 
So?” The explanation was given that she was a reader. The 
man’s lip went up. He is one of our great baritone singers. Why? 
“Ts that your taste, to put an elocutionist on a program of this 
dignity? What do you want with an elocutionist? Oh, what 
wretched taste!” He said it so openly. But the result was when 
this well-cultivated woman, with a finely-modulated, well-controlled 
voice, and great, passionate soul within her, got up immediately 


after the gentleman sang a bunch of songs, numbering (a), (b), 


ec), (d), (e), (f) and so on, taking his own encores, as they al- 
ways do—this woman got up in an unaffected, unassuming way 
from that time on there was no musicale. The audience demanded 
this woman’s services and they kept her at it, until she had gone 
through her entire repertoire. It was a great triumph, I claim. 
Here was heart talking to heart. This man had several other 
bunches of songs to sing, and he did not get a chance to sing them 
until about an hour after, for that woman had so grown in her art 
that she could give you thought plus emotion, instead of posing and 
inflecting and so on. And so I offer you that proposition this morn- 
ing, that it is our duty to give the thought plus the emotion. 

That is the whole problem of interpretation. When you have 
solved it you are ready to go to the board. But the emotion must 
be right in kind and in degree. Any man or woman in any line of 
interpretation, upon the dramatic stage, or as a readér or reciter 
without the book, has just that one problem before him. He must 
first catch the spirit, because this art of ours implies a getting as 
well as giving. The trouble with most of us is that we do not get- 


we do not get the meaning ourselves from the text. Then how can 
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we possibly give it? And in this giving you must give the thought 
plus the emotion, and the emotion must be right in kind and right 
in degree. 

We have all heard the reading of Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark. 
I remember as a boy it was in our school readers, Monroe’s Sixth 
and Appleton’s Fifth. Now I have used this excerpt only on our 
program for the purpose of saving printer’s ink. We could not 
afford to publish all the words of the poem, and I knew that un- 
doubtedly every man and woman in my audience here would be 
perfectly familiar with its text. 

In this Section on Interpretation this year I want, as far as 
possible, to keep out all extraneous thought. Let us not discuss from 
whence this interpretative power comes. Let us leave that out of 
consideration entirely. Do not for a moment question how much 
of it is expression, how much is temperament, how much of it is 
training. Let us get down to the basic idea, supposing that we all 
have this, we all have these, we all have genius, we all have tem- 
perament, we all have the proper training. Now let us make use 
of these in interpreting for each other this morning the thought 
in this first poem, “To a Skylark,” and the thought in the ten or 
twelve lines chosen from the great Southern poet, Sidney Lanier; 
because if my contention is fully justified most of us do not give 
even the thought of the skylark to our audiences. 

Now, nothing will be criticised from this standpoint here— 
nothing excepting the topic we have in hand. I am not going to 
discuss your voices, or any other element of interpretation except 
that for which I have called, which is to please read for me either 
as a whole, or disconnected stanzas, giving me the thought of this 
poem. You know, of course, I have almost a right to call on you 
individually, but I would much prefer your volunteering. Please 
make yourselves victims, and remember that you have a chance to 
reply. You can teach the teacher, so to speak. I asked Mrs. 
Somerville last night if she would read one or two stanzas of this 
poem for me at nine this morning. I see she is not in the hall. 
She said she would do so gladly. Will some one read the whole 
of those five stanzas quoted? In this reading now I am not calling 
for emotion. Please remember that. I do not care for an artistic 
reading of it. All I want is for you to take the lines and stand up, 
and see if you can read them for me, and see if we can come to an 
agreement as to the dramatic meaning of those words; that is, the 
thought meaning. If you read it like children, without attempt- 
ing any artistic delivery at all, I should be pleased. (A voice: Let 
the Chairman read it.) That is not the point, because naturally I 
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have an idea in my mind as to how it should be read, and we agreed 
long ago to turn this Section into school pedagogy. I am perfect- 
ly willing to read it afterwards. Do not attempt to put emo- 
tion into it. I simply want the thought of the poem. Mr. Stephen, 
I will have to call on you. 

Mr. STEPHEN: I was thinking it over very seriously. I did 
want to hear Mr. Fulton, our President, read it. He is present. 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. Fulton, you are called for, sir. Mr. Stephen 
wants you to read two or three stanzas aloud of this poem. Mr. 
Kline will read it, please. Listen carefully. I want to see how 
far your criticisms will run according to my own. 

Mr. KLINE: I confess I have not put any study upon this, 
except just to look it over a moment ago. I am going to take the 
Chairman at his word, and not attempt much of the emotion, try- 
ing to get merely at the thought as it has appealed to me. In your 
criticism of my work you wiil please be charitable enough to re- 
member that perhaps a little longer study would give a different 
reading. 


Mr. Kline then read the stanzas, viz.: 


“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


“Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


“ Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 


Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream? 


“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
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“Yet if we could scorn 
Hate and pride and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
1 know not how thy joy we ever should come near.” 


Mr. Hawn: I thank you very much. (Applause.) There 
were several very admirable things about that plain thought read- 
ing. You see, Mr. Kline has attempted nothing else, no emotional 
movement, nothing in the world but the plain thought reading. | 
want to call particular attention to the fact that he gave us a very 
fine contrasting emphasis on the word “ mortals.” He said (illus- 
trating) : 


“ Waking or asleep, thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream,” ete.,— 


a fine contrasting emphasis; but unless I am entirely mistaken, the 
central thought in this poem was missed. That is exactly where 
I have thrown a challenge down to you. Please bear in mind that 
the word criticism means to appraise; it does not mean to find 
fault with. I am only too glad to call attention to what occurred 
to me as merits. But the thought in the poem is our purpose this 
morning: You must be more careful—I must be more careful— 
before we take the position of being interpreter between a master 
mind and the audience; we must be first sure that we get the 
thought before we claim to give it. Upom that I will “stand pat.” 
I claim that in the reading of the poem the thought was not given. 
Will Mr. Flowers read it? 

Mr. Flowers read the selection. 

Mr. Hawn: I thank you very much. In the second reading 
we had the interpretation of one other thought which the first 
reader entirely neglected. So far, so good; but even so, the cen- 
tral thought of that poem has not been given, else I am entirely in 
the wrong. Of course, I am in an assailable position. That is why 
I want my reading last, so that I can get out. Miss Blood, can I 
ask you? I will help you in your Section work if you will help 
me in mine. 

Miss Broop: I do not think I have a right to really divorce 
the emotion. I think you have given us quite a difficult problem, 
to divorce the emotion from the thought of this particular poem. 

Mr. Hawn: We will take it either with, or without; but we 
will pay attention only to the thought at present, please. 
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Miss Blood read the selection. 

Mr. Hawn: I thank you very much. You see we have no ob- 
jection to a little emotion; but our discussion deals with the 
thought; and again I want to say, that from my standpoint the 
thought again has not been given. Now, Mr. Stephen, I cannot let 
you off, You have had time to reflect. 

Mr. Stephen read the selection. 

Mr. HAwN: You have no idea how many other points, of 
course, we can with profit discuss in the reading of this poem. You 
can take up inflection, for instance. Some of the readers have said, 
“Hail to thee, blithe spirit !” making a statement. Others have 
in reality apostrophized the lark and used sustained voice. Mr. 
Stephen emphasized “our sincerest laughter,’ which, of course, 
would give the absurd idea that the lark’s laughter is contrasted 
with our laughter. I take that liberty with him because he is of 
the male persuasion. But I must stick to my mutton. My mutton 
says that I must discuss the thought of the poem. 

To go back, the first reader did not contrast—in the little per- 
sonal pronoun ‘“ we ”—contrast the whole of humanity with the 
whole of outside nature. That is, of course, one of the points of 
the poem. The second reader did it a little more. The first reader 
simply skipped the “ we ” and gave us (illustrating), “ we look be- 
fore and after,” which is the way it is frequently read in our classes 
in literature. You need not tell me that if I emphasize “ we” 
properly that it will destroy the poet’s meter. That is none of the 
reader’s business. As Mark Bailey said at Yale years ago, our 
thought is to read the thought always, and the meter when we can. 
We are not called upon to cover up the poet’s mistakes in meter. 
In a perfect poem the thought should accord with the rhythm, the 
rhyme and the accent; but it does not always do so. If anybody 
reads that poem to an audience and skips the little word “ we,” and 
simply says, “we look before and after,’ where is your thought 
all the time in the “ we” ? 

The second reader brought out the “we”; the third a little 
more than the second reader. It was a trifle better from this 
standpoint of mine. The fourth reader brought out the “ we” 
with absolute separation from the whole text—with a long pause 
after it. Here have been eight or ten stanzas apostrophizing the 
lark, then all at once you get a chance to hear the minor chord of 
this poem struck in the line, “ We look before and after,” in con- 
trast to everything in God’s world—in God’s universe, the human 
soul seems to be the only thing ‘not attune. Therefore the second 
reader was right, and the third and fourth were right in this par- 
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ticular point. But it occurs to me that the third reader, using 
pause enough after “we,” made it really translate itself to the 
hearts of the hearers. The contrast was well brought out. 

Mr. STEPHEN: The fourth reader had a chance to listen to 
the others. 

Mr. Hawn: I am glad of that. That shows we are teaching 
each other. 

Miss Bioop: May I suggest that the first reader may have 
thought he had brought that out when he emphasized the word 
“mortals” ? You remember he made that contrast very strongly. 
Then he felt that he had ineluded that, and the second “ we ” would 
be unnecessary. 

Mr. Hawn: I was taking it for granted that you were all 
familiar with the poem. There are several stanzas between those 
quoted. The reading of the poem demands that its note be struck 
on the word “we.” There is no other way of getting around it. 
That is one of the central meanings of the thought of the poem 
that I was trying to have you obey; but the other one has not yet, 
if Iam in the right, been touched upon. Let us all be careful about 
this a moment. I am saving my reading for the last moment. If 
I started out to look you in the face and say that the lark is at- 
tuned to nature and to God, while we are not, there is in the poem 
no such thought. 


“ Yet if we could scorn hate and pride and fear; 
If we were things born not to shed a tear” 


(illustrating), now that is what we call anticipatory emphasis. 

You know the nomenclature of our art is in a formative state. 
I never saw that in any text-book, but I think that term applicable, 
and intelligible to the student, in a case where you are called upon 
to contrast an expressed thought with a thought not expressed. 
The idea is more than a connective there. It is all that, although 
it might be possible for us to “scorn, hate, and pride and fear,” 
even though it were, and that “we were things born not to shed a 
tear, I know not how thy joy we ever should come near.” I know 
you are going to agree with it the more you think about it. 

Mr. Frowers: The second reader attempted to bring that out 
on the simple emphasis on “if,” which the Chairman himself has 
been using. I do not think “ could” should be emphasized, because 
it might imply other things—possibility and willingness. ‘“ Yet 
if we could scorn,” ete. (Illustrating. ) 

Mr. HAWN: You mean you emphasize that you cannot. 

Mr. Frowers: That you think so. 
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Mr. Hawn: I think the rest of them will think so. That is 
the point. If we could only do this, we of course would be as happy 
as the bird. If we could do that which we know we cannot do. If 
you emphasize “if,” you only get willingness, eagerness to attune 
yourself; but the impossibility of doing so grounded in the human 
soul is the point. It has come to me in the last minute that if 


, 


you emphasize “ if,’ you the more emphasize a desire for change— 
even “if we could scorn ”—there is your anticipatory emphasis. 

Mr. STEPHEN: I think there is much to be said on both sides. 
As it stands here, with certain matter left out, if we were not read- 
ing with regard to the context omitted, I think Mr. Flowers would 
be perfectly right; but in consideration of what has been left out, 
then the force surely of your interpretation of the word “ yet” 
must stand independently. 

Mr. Hawn: But the fact remains, if I say it to you in prose, 
the poem ‘grows out of the early morning, the clear, cool air, the 
hum of the bees, the incense of the flowers, all betokening that 
attunement and harmony between God’s creature and the poet 
himself; and he apostrophizes all of those inert things. Then he 
stops and reflects—we are not like that! I might put it in prose 
for you if I had never seen the poem. Then he goes on again, after 
listening to the bird’s harmony, and wonders why we cannot be so; 
and then he says, in prose if you want, why, even if we could do so 
and so, I do not know how we could ever be as joyous as thou art. 
That, without the text, is simply the development of the thought 
from its first conception to the end of the poem—it seems to me 
two thoughts that strike and contrast upon the “we” in opposi- 
tion, until that has been expressed; and the strong emphasis upon 
the “could” in anticipation of the thought, we cannot. If we 
could that which we cannot do. 

Now the same thing applies in the very beautiful extract from 
a great poem that is too little used, Sidney Lanier’s “ The Crystal.” 
I will give you the prose of that story. Lanier addresses the spirits 
of the great ones of earth, Shakespeare, Milton, Plato, Socrates and 
the rest, and finds some flaw, some defect in the character of every 
one of them. Some of it, by the way, is very clever. He speaks 
of Tennyson, the largest voice since Milton, yet some measure of 
wit lacking, which is considered a very just appraisement of the 
poet Tennyson. Then he goes ahead and mentions them all, finally 
apostrophizing Christ in these words: 
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But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of time, 
But Thee, O poet’s Poet, Wisdom’s Tongue, 
But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love’s best Love, 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King or Priest, 
What if or yet, what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 
What least defect or shadow of defect, 

What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace, 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s, 

Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ ? ” 


” 


In the same way I have idealized the words “if” and “ yet, 
which otherwise would seemingly have a far-fetched meaning or 
application. Of course, the word “if” there means what? Sus- 
picion. It is made to stand for suspicion; and the word “ yet ” is 
made to stand for some modifying word, with which we modify 
the price or value. You know how constantly we say, “a very 
charming woman, but—” A man says, “A very nice fellow, yet—” 
Now comes your damning clause—* yet.” So in this sense our poet 
used the word “if,” not as a conjunction, and the word “ yet,” not 
as a conjunction, but the word “if” to imply suspicion or doubt, 
and the word “ yet” to imply some condemnatory modification of 
praise. In other words, they stand out as thought nouns; and it 
seems to me that listening to all the different readers I have heard 
through the country, here is one little lesson I think we can take 
to heart, that if a word is unusually employed—let me repeat that, 
if a word is unusually used, or if a word has a far-fetched, figurative 
meaning, it demands more than ordinary emphasis to interpret it 
to the audience. 

You remember tkat Mrs. Browning in one of her stanzas of that 
wonderful poem of hers called “ Sleep” says: 


“ Ay, men may wonder while they sean 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 

But angels say, and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard.” 


Now if you use the word “heard” with only its ordinary em- 
phasis, you turn the woman’s fine thought into perfect doggerel, 
for you cannot hear a smile. Suppose I should say to you, “ But 
through the word I think that the angel’s smile is heard” (illus- 
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trating improper rendering of the line), that is not sense; but be- 
cause the word has an extravagant meaning, it demands an ex- 
travagant delivery; thus (again rendering same stanza). The 
hearing of that smile is hyperbolical. You actually hear it because 
of your great joy. If I should say to you practically, “I think 
their happy smile is heard” (illustrating), the poem loses its dig- 
nity at once. It is with that thought in mind I claim that we have 
first to get the thought and get it by the correct mental employ- 
ment of emphasis. I am not speaking of emphasizing to the au- 
dience, but emphasizing with the mind, that you may get the 
thought yourself. You see I have not touched on thought with 
emotion. 

This man cuts me off. (The speaker referred to the fact that 
his hour had expired. ) 


MR. HENRY GAINES HAWN, CHAIRMAN. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1905—9 To 10 A.M. 
Subject, “ Forms of Interpretation.” 

Mr. Hawn: Before taking up the topic which I have selected 

for this morning’s work under this Section of Interpretation, I 
revert for a few minutes to the unfinished topic of yesterday. Re- 
member, I made the bald statement that meanings were dependent 
upon thought and emotion. I gave it to you in the form of a 
mathematical proposition. I said, “If you were students I should 
ask you to turn to the last leaf of your note-books and _ write, 
“Thought plus emotion equals the meaning.” I wanted you to 
understand that if you have mastered perfectly only the mechani- 
cal side of the science of interpretation, you will interpret to the 
audience nothing but the bare. grammatical significance of the 
thought. I tried to make vou see that in life the meaning is fre- 
quently entirely distorted by the emotional value you give your 
words. I asked you to take sarcasm, for instance. We all know 
that sarcasm actually negatives the grammatical statement of 
words. So when all is said and done, our meanings are not com- 
plete until we have delivered simultaneously with the thought of 
a text its emotion; and that emotion must be right in kind and 
right in. degree. That is the problem that is before us, and the 
very fact four of us here yesterday morning could give four differ- 
ent grammatical readings of so well-known a poem as Shelley’s 
“Ode to a Skylark,” at least showed me one thing, that we must 
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use the utmost precision and care in getting the thought before we 
give it. 

Now I should like to ask you this: Why have ‘four different 
readers in this body used four different kinds of emphasis, and 
thereby given four different thoughts? Because the mental process 
of reading had preceded the oral process. They had thought dif- 
ferently. They had interpreted by a quick process which was all 
done in imagined elocution-——imagined oral English. They had used 
four different kinds of analysis. We all agree that there is only one 
meaning to a text, and that is the thought of the author. The 
meaning of the author is the meaning of the text, and of course 
the different meanings which we gave are our own different con- 
ceptions of that author’s meaning. And yet we stand here to say, 
that if we knew scientifically the process of mental emphasis, the 
process of mental pause, we would not differ so in our readings of 
texts. 

To complete the thought of yesterday we must devote this 
morning a few moments to the emotion of the text. You recall 
that last year under this same Section of Interpretation we dis- 
cussed the poem which I have chosen—Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
poem called “ The Tragedy.” If you will read the minutes of last 
year’s meeting you will find that the emotional value was sup- 
posedly sarcasm, and yet there was not one word of sarcasm in the 
text. In order to illustrate the point I shall repeat two or three 
stanzas of the poem for you. It is told by a man who has been to 
the theatre and seen the production of the drama “ Camille,” and 
while watching this mimic performance of the suffering woman 
upon the stage, he glances around the opera house, and there finds 
in one of the boxes a woman who is now evidently a courtesan. He 
tells you in so many plain words how to that woman the mimic per- 
formance and make-up was as nothing. That was no tragedy. 
The real tragedy was the real woman in real life sitting there in 
the box. He tells you that from that moment he had no eyes, no 
thought for the people upon the stage. He says: 


“La dame aux Camilias, I think that was the play, 
And the house was packed from pit to dome, 
With the gallant and the gay 
Who had come to see the tragedy 
And while the hours away. 
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‘There was the ruined spendthrift, 
And beauty in her prime; 

There the grave historian, and 
There the man of rhyme; 

And the surly critic front to front 
To see the play of crime. 


‘There was pompous ignorance, 
And vice in flowers and lace, 

Sir Cresus and Sir Pandarus, 

And the music played apace, 

But of all that crowd I only saw 


A single, single face. 


‘That of a girl whom I had known, in the summers long ago, 
When her breath was like the new-mown hay, 

Or the sweetest flowers that blow, 

When her heart was light and her soul was white, 

As the winter’s driven snow. 


“There she sat with her great brown eyes. 
They wore a troubled look, 
And I read the story of her life, 
As ’twere an open book, 
And saw her soul like a slimy thing, 
In the bottom of a brook. 


There she sat in her rustling silk, 
And diamonds on her wrist, 
And on her brow a gleaming thread of pearls and amethyst.” 


Now notice these words: 
“*A cheat,’ ‘a gilded grief,’ I said, 
And my eyes were filled with mist.” 


Now there is the key to the whole point, “And my eyes were 
filled with mist.” What does it mean? Tears of gentle sympathy 
for the woman. And yet I have heard the poem read a hundred 
times before in these Conventions, and last year we seemed to dis- 
cuss the possible sarcasm in those words. Can you imagine a man 
so pure, so good himself, that he would not in real life, finding a 
woman living this terrible life tragedy—is there a man extant who 
could sneer at that woman? Even if he could, here it is pity. 
“And my eyes were filled with mist.” What mist? A mist of gen- 
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tle brotherly sympathy for that woman. Now where do you get 
sarcasm? Listen to the words again: 


“There she sat in her rustling silk, 
And diamonds on her wrist, 
And on her brow a gleaming thread of pearls and amethyst.” 
“*A cheat,’ ‘a gilded grief,’ I said.” 


Now how dare you read that poem and be careless in the selec- 
tion of emotion, and get up and render it as I have heard it time and 
time again in public audiences, one man showing his teeth—in utter 
disregard and contempt for the woman? I have heard the line 
given as if to kick the woman out. Now I ask you, how can such 
an interpretation give the spirit of the poem? Or if so, what can 
you dé with the line that says, “And my eyes were filled with 
mist ” ? 

And then the poem goes ahead: 


“T could not see the players play, 
I heard the music moan, 
It moaned like the dismal autumn wind 
That dies in the woods alone. 
And when it stopped, I heard it still, 
That mournful monotone. 


What if the Count was true or false? 
I did not care, not I. 

What if Camille for Armand died! 

I did not see her die. 

There sat that woman opposite me, 
With piteous lip and eye. 


The great green curtain fell on all, 
On laugh and wine and woe, 

Just as death some day will fall, 
*Twixt us and life, I know. 

The play was done, the bitter play, 
And the people turned to go. 
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And did they see the tragedy? 
They saw the painted scene, 

They saw Armand, the jealous fool, 
And the sick parisian queen, 

But they did not see the tragedy, 
The one 7 saw, I mean. 
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“ They did not see that cold-cut face, 
That furtive look of care, 
Or, seeing her jewels, only said, 
‘The lady’s rich and fair.’ ” 
Now notice the last two lines, please: 
“ But, I tell you, ‘twas the play of life, 
And that woman played Despair.” 


Of course, I have got to give it to you from the lines furnished 
me. “And my eyes were filled with mist.” I have to close my 
poem with that same gentle sympathy for the woman. 

Now, then, if we as a body of interpreters can get up and dis- 
cuss a’ poem which has within itself so many lines which should 
guide us in our interpretation, and then talk about sarcasm in the 
lines and make it seem as if you were saying, 

“There she sat in her rustling silk, 
And diamonds on her wrist, 
And on her brow a gleaming thread of pearls and amethyst. 
‘A cheat,’ ‘a gilded grief,’ I said,” 
with condemnation, I maintain that you have misread your poem. 

Is not the same thing true in a drama? Can you imagine an 
actor coming upon the stage as if he had his hands stuck up with 
molasses, taking the character of Macbeth and saying, “ Look at 
the hands here covered with blood! Here they are!” Imagine 
him coming in and saying, “This is a sorry sight!” Can you 
imagine an actor coming in after committing the murder, after kill- 
ing the king, Duncan, coming in and saying, “ This is a sorry 
sight !” Would he give you such a conception? 

So I am here to say that after the thought has been translated 
to the audience you must give them the correct emotion. 

I have here two stanzas from a short dramatic poem by Robert 
Browning, called “ The Laboratory,” which you will find on your 
programs, viz.: 

“ He is with her, and they know that I know 

Where they are, what they do; they believe my tears flow 
While they laugh, laugh at me, at me fled to the drear 
Empty church, to pray God in, for them! I am here. 


“Soon, at the King’s, a mere lozenge to give, 
And Pauline should have just thirty minutes to live! 
But to light a pastile, and Elise, with her head 
And her breast and her arms and her hands, should drop 
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Now, again, the thought of this poem, merely as thought, is 
utter nonsense. The woman could not fall dead without her head 
and her breast and her arms and her hands—she could not fall dead 
without them; and I will go so far as to say that nearly all of the 
misinterpretation of Browning, nearly all of the obscurity attri- 
buted to him, is due to the fact that we do not approach his work 
in the right emotional mood. You cannot give me a line of Brown- 
ing that is not pregnant from the very first word with human 
emotion. 

Let us stop for a moment and think of some of the Browning 
verse. You remember in “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” the first line is, “ Grow 
old along with me.” Now the Rabbi Ben Ezra does not ask you 
to grow old along with him in the mood of resignation, with a 
sweet, quiet folding of the hands, as we await the stroke of death. 
You cannot read “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” so sweetly and quietly, as if 
preparing for death, “Grow old along with me.” You cannot say 
it so. On the contrary, the man’s first words depict the vigor of 
life, the joy in growing old. He says, 


“Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.’ 


Do you catch the vibrant joy in it? I am glad to have had 
life’s experiences, and I am glad to have known the pleasure of 
youth. 

“Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid ! ” 

Take the very first word, “ Now,” with which he opens his 
drama, “In a Balcony.” Here is the lover pleading with Constance 
for her permission to go and ask the Queen for her hand, instantly; 
so that the first “ Now ! ” must ring with the lover’s eagerness. He 
does not say to her in a whining petition, “ Now” (illustrating), 
but the first word is “Now!” Let me go “Now!” You have to 
express the eagerness of the lover in the one word “ Now”; and the 
reason people do not understand Robert Browning is that they for- 
get that the man himself wrote with what you might call a strong 
life-pulse, vigorous, strong, vibrating with emotion; and you must 
approach it in the same way. 

Therefore, I ask this audience to consider this morning briefly 
the emotional value of these two stanzas from “ The Laboratory.” 
There is no use of your saying to me that the poem is not here as a 
whole. I will give you the story. Here is a woman who comes into 
the chemist’s laboratory. She is jealous to the verge of being mur- 
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derous toward her rivals. She comes in, and the first words, you 
remember, are something like this, as I recall: 


“ Now that I, tying thy glass mask tightly, 
May gaze thro’ these faint smokes curling whitely, 
As thou pliest thy trade in this devil’s smithy- 
Which is the poison to poison her, prithee ? ” 
She has come intent from the very first upon buying poison to 
kill her rival with. So she sits there quietly and tells him to 


“Grind away, moisten and mash up thy paste, 
Pound at thy powder, I am not in haste! 
Better sit thus and observe thy strange things, 


” 


Than go where men wait me, and dance at the King’s. 
Then comes: 
“ He is with her, and they know that I know 
Where they are, what they do; they believe my tears flow 
While they laugh, laugh at me, at me fled to the drear 
Empty church, to pray God in, for them ! ” 


Then come: the words, which I shall not read you emotionally, 
but simply grammatically: 
‘I am here.” 
I want you to pick out the mood in which that woman would 
say, “I am here.” 
Then again: 
“Soon, at the King’s, a mere lozenge to give, 
And Pauline should have just thirty minutes to live! 


Can you imagine her saying that in an unemotional way? 
“ But to light a pastile, and Elise, with her head 
And her breast and her arms and her hands, should drop dead ! ” 

Grammatical nonsense if read only grammatically, because, as 
I said before, she could not drop dead without “her breast and her 
arms and her hands.” Read Browning emotionally, and it is as 
clear as noonday. 

Now, therefore, I would be glad to have some of you volunteer 
to read those two stanzas with the correct emotion. 

Mrs. Robb volunteered, and read the stanzas. 

Mr. Hawn: That, it occurs to me, is a splendid opening, a 
good beginning. Now I must tell you the impression which your 
emotional reading gives me in your delivery of the words, “And her 
breast and her arms and her hands.” I have an idea that you have 
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the correct thought, as it occurs to me, the emotional thought in 
your mind; but you do not give it to me. 

Mrs. Ross: May I explain what my— 

Mr. Mackay: Are you not something like a district attorney, 
prejudicing the opinions of others by undertaking to give the effect 
that it had upon you before the others have read? It seems to me 
the thing to do is to make your own statement and then let these 
people read and explain for themselves. I am here listening, I 
want to be instructed on these points. I know all your views upon 
it; I know you stand at the head of the elocutionists, but I want to 
hear some of the others who are not experienced talk about this 
matter. Perhaps in receiving their experiences they may stumble 
upon some light. 

Mr. Hawn: You misunderstand my purpose. My _ purpose 
was—and I have had this experience before—they all reply and say, 
“That is just exactly what I intended to do.” I am not going to 
give my interpretation, but to say as they read it individually what 
the impression created by their reading is; for instance, one may 
show her jealousy by mentioning the breast and arms and hands in 
an impassioned way. If that is so, and that agrees with your inter- 
pretation of it, we will discuss it no further. 

Mr. Mackay: No, that is not it; but the Chairman in ex- 
pressing an opinion of that kind is something like a judge ex- 
pressing his views upon a subject and thereby perhaps retarding 
the progress of the others in making their speeches. I think the 
judge should wait until he has heard all the voices upon the sub- 
ject, and then give his opinion upon whatever interpretations are 
presented. 

Mr. Hawn: My idea was not to express my opinion upon 
what it should be, but what it has been. Mr. Silvernail, will you 
read the poem? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I prefer to be excused, as I am not familiar 
with it. 

Several others were called upon, who begged to be excused, 
after which Mr. Stephen, in response to Mr. Hawn’s request, gave 
his rendering of the selection. 

Mr. HAawN: Now my mode of procedure that I have always 
followed heretofore would be to glean some idea of what that read- 
ing is intended to imply. That is the only way; there is no other 
way; or else they will all say to me, “ That is what I had in mind.” 

Mr. Hucnues: I am pleased with your ideas, Mr. Chairman; I 
am here to follow a leader step by step, and not wait until it is all 
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over. I may not be able to recall what has been said, and your ex- 
planation will be vague to me then. 

ANOTHER MEMBER: I agree with the remarks of Mr. Hughes. 
I think we will all be apt to be confused otherwise. 

Mr. Hawn: I think unless the Convention desires very much 
the contrary way 

Mr. Mackay: I think the Chairman should sit in his chair 
and take notes. These personal criticisms must certainly affect 
those who are to follow. 

Mr. Hawn: I hope only in a helpful way. I have three or 
four classes in New York City, and I have always put it to a vote 
whether I should criticise them as a body after they finish or as 
they read. The reply has been in every class, “ [ want criticism in- 
stantly upon my delivery.” 

Mr. Mackay: <A much easier way, I grant you. 

Mr. Hawn: I would suggest to the first reader that in her in- 
terpretation of the words, “ her breast and her arms and her hands,” 
she gave me the thought of jealousy of a rival. The second reader 
gave me the thought simply of the head, breast, arms and hands 
being bodily accessories, that was all. The second reader gave me 
no emotional value whatever in his utterance of the words, “ her 
head and her breast and her arms and her hands.” That is the 
impression upon me. Will some one else read the text? 

Mr. Mackay: May I say what was my impression in regard 
to the two readers? With regard to the first reader, it was evident 
that she attempted to convey the idea that the speaker was filled 
with hatred. With regard to the second reader, it was evident that 
he intended to express a man who sympathized with the woman in 
the situation—two very different emotions, and they were very 
clearly and very distinctly expressed in that regard. The reader 
who read the first expressed very positively a feeling of hatred. 


Mr. HAwN: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Mackay: The gentleman who read first expressed very 
decidedly a sense of sympathy. 

Mr. HAwN: Sympathy with the woman she was going to de 
stroy? 


Mr. Mackay: Sympathy with the woman, she herself. We 
pity ourselves just as we pity. other people, and he was having her 
pity herself, apparently. 

Mr. HAwNn: This is a woman buying poison to kill another 
woman. Pity whom, then? Whom was she pitying? 

Mr. Mackay: She was evidently pitying the woman that was 
going to be killed. 
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Mr. Hawn: That would be a misreading on the face of it, be- 
cause the woman is buying poison. 

Mr. Mackay: That is an opinion. 

Mr. Hawn: Of course, we must verify it from the interpreta- 
tion of the reading. 

Mr. Mackay was asked to read the poem. 

Mr. Mackay: I do not know the poem. I do not know any- 
thing about Browning at all—happily. (Applause.) 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: May I confess some ignorance of Browning 
myself? I confess I am familiar with most of his poems, but this 
is one I am not familiar with. I am completely in the dark—one 
reason I would not want to read it myself, why I am unable to sit 


” 


as a critic. For instance, who is “ he” and who is “ she ” ? 

Mr. Hawn: The jealous wife has come to the chemist to buy 
poison with which to kill her rival, “He” is the woman’s husband, 
who is with the other woman. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: And the other woman is “ Pauline ” ? 

Mr. Hawn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Who is “ Elise” ? 

Mr. Hawn: Another one of his many satellites. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: She wants to poison her too? 

Mr. Hawn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I will make a stagger at it by and by. 

Mr. Hawn: We have not very much by and by. We have 
only ten minutes to do two hours’ talking in. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Well, I will read it according to my idea. 

Mr. Silvernail gave his interpretation of the selection. 

Mr. Hawn: May I ask Mrs. Somerville to read it? 

Mrs. SOMERVILLE: I beg pardon. I came in late. I would 
rather not. 

Mr. Hawn: Will Miss Bissell read it, please? 

Miss Bissett: I think the reading we have had is sufficient 
to talk about. 

Mr. Hawn: I am not asking any of you to give me a fin- 
ished, artistic reading, for that is an impossible task. Here are 
two disconnected stanzas from a great poem. But I have proved 
to my own satisfaction the point which I had in mind yesterday, 
and that is that we must exercise the utmost care in first giving 
the thought of a poem and in getting the emotion to give to an 
audience. It so happens that I have had some personal excuse for 
understanding this particular poem. I was helped thereto by Pro- 
fessor Corson, of Cornell University, who was a personal, intimate 
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friend of Robert Browning’s in life, and therefore had a peculiar 
right to claim to know its value and its meaning. 

The great point in the interpretation of that poem, to keep it 
from descending to mere doggerel, is to realize that the head of the 
rival, and the breast and the arms and the hands, were the points 
of beauty that won the man from her (applause), and therefore, 
you cannot possibly interpret that poem to an audience unless you 
utter those words with the most venomous, malicious, sneering 
expression. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: We do not know how. 

Mr. Hawn: We all know how, pardon me. I would say that 
it suggested to me the idea of triumph over a rival. 


‘Soon, at the King’s, a mere lozenge to give, 

And Pauline should have just thirty minutes to live! 

But to light a pastile, and Elise, with her head 

And her breast and her arms and her hands, should drop dead ! ” 


Thosé words are meaningless unless coupled with that keen 
emotional contempt. I know you see the point and will confess it. 
You cannot make those simply accessories to the woman’s body, be- 
cause she could not of course drop dead without them. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I do not think I rendered my thought, which 
was precisely what our Chairman has expressed, that those are 
special points—those beautiful arms around his neck, I will see 
that they do not twine any more. That was my thought—I do not 
think that I succeeded in expressing it, but I cannot play the woman 
anyhow very well. 

Mr. Hawn: Again I repeat, it teaches us that we must use 
the utmost care in first getting the thought before we dare to give 
it to the audience. That is the point. We have to interpret to 
self before we interpret to others outside of ourselves. You can- 
not make anything out of that poem, there is no other way in that 
particular poem, unless you make prominent those attributes of 
physical beauty, the head and the breast and those beautiful arms 
and hands, ete. As if she said, “ With this little pastile I will 
destroy all her charms.” “ With them al/—with them all she shall 
drop dead.” (Illustrating with sneering tone and look of scorn.) 

Mr. SULVERNAIL: It is my impression that intense passion is 
not liable to express itself by much outward manifestation, and 
I do not think there would be much play of feature in impressing 
the idea of scorn upon us. Undoubtedly our Chairman has exag- 
gerated. He would admit that undoubtedly. It seems to me that 
pent-up emotion is suggested there. We all know the voice is most 
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expressive of our moods, and the gesture and the face and the tones 
of the woman should be filled with this passion that our Chairman 
has described, and then to have her project that so that others 
should feel it, it ought not to be reflected in her own face so much. 
The words are expressed while she is thinking of it all, and it was 
affecting her, but not showing by outward manifestation so much. 
That is the reason I dropped it into a whisper. I think myself I 
exaggerated that, but I did it to show suppression of this feeling 
that dominated her. In real life is it not true that when we feel 
a thing strongly we try to conceal it? Suffering, sorrow or grief 
or anger we do not show till we have to, until it breaks all bounds. 
She comes to this point where she is going to put an end to her 
rival, and that she will express quietly, almost in an expressionless 
way, but with intensity that nobody can question. I like very 
much the suggestion in that respect of Mrs. Robb, who read the 
stanzas first. I should object to too much outward expression and 
assumption or display of the passion intended to be conveyed. I 
would like to feel it and let it express itself, without making faces 
at it. 

Mr. Hawn: This is going a little far afield, because the pur- 
pose was simply to show that the meaning was not complete with- 
out its emotional value. In regard to what the gentleman has said 
referring to the individual interpretation of the character, I have 
always maintained that individual temperament must come into 
play. Every nationality must come into play. I cannot bear to 
hear nine-tenths of American readers read “The Mother and 
Poet,” because they make the mother an Anglo-Saxon mother, and 
the Anglo-Saxon is very different from the Italian. 

The fact remains that these two stanzas of Robert Browning’s 
become doggerel unless coupled with the thought. No man or 
woman in this broad country of ours can read Field. That is due 
to the one thing, it seems to me, that they have not themselves got 
the full meaning of the text; and therefore, of course, do not give 
the full meaning of the text. 

I hoped this morning to be able to take up the Section work 
of reading assigned for this morning. 

If I should throw at you now promiscuously the inquiry, “ What 


” 


is a reader ?” you know as well as I the numerous signs, which are 
the artistic signs, of course, masked behind the word reader. If 
I go to procure a reader, it is like buying a pig in a poke; I have no 
idea of what I am going to get. The term “reader” has be- 
come almost a meaningless one. Of course, we might do very 
valuable service by obtaining the consensus of opinion as to what 
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are the proper attainments of the reader; what is the mamifestation 
of so-called readers, what of the declamation and what of the im- 
personation. There is nobody at the door to interrupt me, but I 
think my hour is up. I began twenty-five minutes late. But I 
should like to hear from some of you till I am called down. 

Differentiate for me reading, declamation, recitation and im 
personation, that we may leave this hall with some idea as to how 
we are to present these different manifestations to an audience. 
Can I ask Mrs. Curry to respond? 

Mrs. Curry: I would say that reading is a term that is vari 
ously employed to include all the others; but I suppose it literally 
implies interpreting with a book in your hand. Declamation is a 
term, in my judgement, in bad repute, and implies a form of reci 
tation that is rather stilted. Recitation rather, I think, implies a 
more natural form of the same act; and impersonation, as I use the 
word—I believe I originated the word and used it—is the dramatic 
presentation of a dramatic form by one person. It is, in other 
words, interpretation of a dramatic form by one person. 

Mr. HAwN: May I next call upon Mrs, Southwick ? 

Mrs. Soutuwick: I think that it is useful for us to exchange 
ideas upon these distinctions, because there is much confusion, I 
think, in the minds of people as to which is which. My thought 
is that the clearer we make the distinctions, the better we shall get 
on in our classifications, Reading stands for the interpretation of a 
book, as Mrs. Curry has said; but I think popular usage would also 
warrant us in applying it to a more formal and less dramatic inter- 
pretation, perhaps even from memory. 

There is a point at which the book simply becomes insignifi- 
cant, and finally disappears, but the reading remains about the 
same in quality. Declamation is a word which, if it is not merely 
critical, had also a legitimate place, and would stand I think in 
the minds of most people as representing the presentation of ora 
torical or impressive matter, committed or original, in such a way 
as to make something of a proclamation of it. There is something 
of that style which we call declamatory when it is set forth in a 
kind of oracular and somewhat conspicuous way. It is a style 
which I think has very close limitations in its usefulness; but it is 
an element that enters in legitimately at times. 

Recitation, of course, means distinctively the repeating from 
memory of something that has been learned. That will give us 
perhaps the attitude of reproducing it as a story. I think it repre- 
sents the giving from ourselves of that which we have taken in from 
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a book. Of course, in the simplest sense recitation means repeat- 
ing from memory. 

Impersonation, as distinct from dramatic rendering, in a broad 
sense, I have always held to signify the complete assumption of 
personality not one’s own by an individual, carrying out the 
idiosyncrasies of the type represented. One can dramatically in- 
terpret the thought of Shakespeare without distinctively interpret- 
ing the characters in a purely impersonating way. We have cer- 
tain very great artists who stand as representative of the art of 
impersonation; and there are others who are very fine dramatically 
and interpretatively, who nevertheless are not distinctively imper- 
sonators. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hawn: We will take it up to-morrow for a few minutes, 
for I think that is most interesting to know. I want to hear from 
several of vou. May I ask you to come at,9 o’clock? 


MR. HENRY GAINES HAWN, CHairMan. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1905—9 To 10 A.M. 
Subject, “ The Criticism of Interpretation.” 

(a) By the Canons of Art. (b) By the Public Taste. 


Mr. Hawn: As I was called upon to do my hour’s work yes- 
terday in the short space of some forty minutes, I want to add a 
concluding word, to show at least the thought I had in mind in ask- 
ing you to discuss for me the forms of interpretation. 

If there is any one thing which we as a body need, it is a con- 
clusive scientific attempt, I should say, at least, in terminology—in 
terminology. 1 find scarcely two text-books upon this art of ours 


that agree in the use of terms. Many will say, “ volume ” of tone. 


” as implying this volume; and so 


Others will use the word “ force 
I said yesterday, and I may repeat it here, that this body at least 
should determine so far as possible upon the legitimate manifesta- 
tion of these four sub-divisions of the art. The definitions as given 
were not satisfactory to your Chairman. I do not want any dis- 
cussion upon the point this morning, for we have not the time. 
The topic I have selected for this morning’s work is to me, and I 
think you will agree with me, the most vital matter that can come 
before us. But to give you the thought in my own mind, it seems 
to me that we at least should agree at the outset and almost take 
an oath of fealty not to mask ourselves behind terms which are 
misleading, and certainly not elucidating. 
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For instance, my thought was that a “reading” should be a 
reading literally from the text, with the text in evidence; I care 
not whether it be manuscript or book; that we should announce a 
public “ reading ” if we are going to use the text. The moment we 
do that we will begin by experience to understand that certain art 
manifestations are perfectly legitimate in one form of interpreta- 
tion, and not in another. 

To illustrate—you could not hold a book very well in this posi- 
tion, and go through literally the explanatory gesture of stabbing 
yourself. (Illustrating.) Here I am, at one moment, the picture 
1 am making to you is that of a reader reading from text; yet 
without laying the book aside at all, how absurd if I should use 
this position one moment, and begin to use impersonating gesture 
the next! That is an exaggerated picture I am giving you, but the 
like is frequently done. 

That is the thought in my mind, as to our loose terminology, 
and my suggestion to you is this, that until we have decided as a 
body just what our terms mean, the best we can do at the present 
time is to limit them at least to their derivative meanings. 

Mr. Mackay will pardon a personal allusion if I ask, what is 
the differentiation or lack of differentiation between the words 
“articulated ” and “enunciated.” I am prompted to that inquiry 
because he referred to the word articulation as being derived from 
a word meaning jointing, or disjointing. It seems to me we had 
better so use it until we decide otherwise here, or as a body. The 
old term which many of our text-books used to cover the whole 
utterance of speech is, as the dictionaries claim, simply to mark the 
disjoining, and therefore has reference to the syllabification of 
words; whereas, as you know, enunciation from its very derivation 
will cover the whole emission of tone. Correct enunciation in that 
sense, therefore, would include correct articulation; but as it is 
now, we seem to talk here upon the floor and elsewhere so loosely 
of things having the same thought in meaning. 

It is with this in mind, therefore, that I would give to the word 
“declamation ” its common-sense meaning. An “oration” must 
be a self-evolved thing upon some dignified type; and there is the 
whole thing. You could not deliver an oration upon a picket fence; 
it must be something patriotic or uplifting, something calling for 
fervor of delivery. You can deliver a paper, a thesis, a theme upon 
the wild daisies of the field; but you could not declaim that at all, 
it would be a false form of delivery. And therefore it has occurred 
to me that a “declamation,” which is so frequently used in our 


school contests, should mean the repetition of some other man’s 
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oration. (Applause.) That is what a “declamation” should be; 
and it does not include, does not take in “dramatic recitation.” 

Nothing makes me more mortified than to find in our public 
schools of Brooklyn that they inveigh the year through against the 
dramatie form of delivery, and yet when they have their speaking 
contests they invariably allow the student contestants to select 
nearly always the utmost trash in the way of dramatic material. 
They stab themselves; they fall upon the floor; they kneel as if 
praying to heaven; they pretend to be engaged in a duel. After 
steadily the year through denying and decrying the art of dra- 
matic delivery, when it comes to a publie performance, in nearly 
every instance that is the procedure. 

I saw recently a class of ten men in contest, one of whom had 
a declamation, one of Wendell Phillips’ orations—which he delivered 
as a declamation. With that one exception the selections given 
Another was 


” 


were such as “ Magdalen” or “ The Spanish Duel. 
the Chariot Race from “ Ben-Hur.” Another, “As the Moon Rose ” 
—dramatie impersonations—yet claiming not to have been teach- 
ing that particular form the year through. 

It seems to me that the term “ declamation ’ 
fined in its use to the delivery of an oration not your own. That 


’ 


should be con- 


makes it proper to deliver it in a declamatory style. 

As to the term “ recitation,” a recitation should be, from its 
definition and derivation, nothing but the delivery of the narrator 
—to recite something, you tell or recount something. That is a 
very broad word, because frequently it is perfectly legitimate, as 
you know, to glide imperceptibly from a mere narration into 
touches of impersonation. That is legitimate. If I stand in front 
of you and say to you, 


* The Sabbath day was ending in a village by the sea, 
And its peaceful benediction touched the people tenderly,” 


I am reciting something to you not my own thought. 

I hope that we will have so grown in the next fourteen years 
that we will not only agree as to what a recitation is, what a de- 
clamation is, but we will have decided on the proper form of mani- 
festation, and as to what are the proper movements of the body and 
expression of the face and the delivery. 

An “impersonation” should contain its own meaning. It im- 
plies that you step entirely out of the realm of suggestion into 
that of being, and with voice, eyes, body, the whole of you, who are 
no longer yourself, but some other character. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would add one word to your definition of 
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“ declamation ” to make it clearer. For the first ten years of my 
teaching life, as you know, I was in the Polytechnic Institute. 
They are there disposed to give a certain sanction to usage. On 
our programs there I was accustomed to sanction the present course 
of designating poetry as “ recitation; ” if a prose selection, to term 
it a “declamation.” Referring to your definition of the term 
“oratory ” in connection with prose, a prose extract may be an ex- 
tract from an oration, it may be an extract from a lecture; but 
that, it seems to me, in our general professional usage, is the 
designating mark of a declamation as distinguished from a recita- 
tion. You have said recitation is dramatic matter usually in the 
form of poetry. I think it is popularly regarded 

Mr. Hawn: The Chairman does not like the suggestion 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would say, usually setting of prose; of 
course, there may be contained in an oration the quotation of a 
stanza of poetry, you know. 

Mr. Hawn: The Chairman does not like the suggestion, be- 
cause most of our prose that is perfectly fine for recitation is not 
declamatory in style. A horse race or a boat race is not declama- 
tory. Rienzi’s “Address to the Romans,” beginning, “I come not 
here to talk,” ete., is verse, and yet is capable of declamation and 
should be declaimed. 

I think we had better not discuss literary form. My topic, 
you know, was that of the forms of interpretation. So poetry may 
be declaimed properly, and prose may just as properly not be de- 
claimed. 

Mrs. Curry: May I ask, what is the declamatory style? 

Mr. Hawn: The use of the orotund voice. That is the ac- 
cepted definition. That is our topic for yesterday. 

Now this morning, I regret having so little time and having 
no blackboard, I want you to work with me as much as possible; 
I want at least to begin the process of experimentation, so to speak, 
in your minds, with reference to developing canons of this art. In 
most schools—-and I have been to nearly all of them, and visited 
hundreds of private teachers—it seems to me that our criticising 
is so apt to degenerate into mere personal opinion, the measuring of 
what is done by how you do it. I am the teacher; you are the 
pupil. I want to do it thus and so, and out goes your hand here— 
not in this way, but this way. Why? 

I will go so far as to say that I can think of no work for the 
Association more vital for the developing of our art on this con- 
tinent than this of developing, beginning with this body as a 
nucleus, forming a canon or combination of canons of criticism as 
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applied to the dramatic arts. As an actual fact, most of the dra- 
matie criticism of this country is a public impertinence. There are 
two or three men in this country who are capable—this, of course, 
is my personal view, for which you are not at all responsible—of 
passing a just intellectual appraisement upon dramatic art. Pick 
up our New York dailies immediately after the production of a 
new play, and what do you find? Nearly a column and a half 
devoted to an analysis of the play—telling you all the story. You 
find such things as “the handsome actor, Mr. So-and-So, did thus 
and so.” “The popular actress made herself charming, and all 
the roles were well sustained ’—mere generalities. 

To tell a man the plot of the story before he goes to hear the 
play is the worst kind of impertinence. I do not want any one to 
put a novel into my hands and say, “ Read this story, you will find 
it very charming; this story is thus and so.” You have spoiled my 
pleasure in reading that book. I do not care to have a newspaper 
seribbler w.iite up for me a synopsis of a drama that I can get my- 
self in book form. How much of the dramatic criticism of to-day 
is really helpful to dramatic artists? Who hammers at the leading 
man and says, “ Your first duty is to be audible ?” Who tells 
him, “ Why, that passage was not audible ?” Who tells the man 
that the phonetics of his speech are not English? No one. 

So it seems to me we have had criticism here in this body 
which sometimes has been after the manner of the lady of the 
house correcting a salad recipe—a little more pepper, a little more 
mustard, might be added here or there-—mere personal opinion. 
Therefore, I am charging you more or less individually, I throw the 
challenge to you, of not having a clearly defined idea as to the 
appraisement of your own art. Perhaps this is largely due to the 
fact that we have not yet settled upon a terminology. All that | 
can do for you this morning is to ask you individually—I prefer 
your volunteering if you will—to sum up, in a few words, how you 
would criticise a dramatic reading; or at once perhaps we had bet- 
ter say, impersonation; how you would criticise any impersonation, 
supposing that I were to stop this moment and recite something for 
you that was impersonation. 

I go to dramatie readings in New York once in a while, and in 
some cases I am charmed, I really am pleased and proud of the 
profession, while nine-tenths of the people who are there who are 
fellow-elocutionists will do what we cail in slang parlance, “ knock.” 
Recently I heard a man in New York City. I happened to meet 
Mr. E. 8S. Werner some time afterwards, and I told him the man 
was charming, and I began to tell why I thought so. Mr. Werner 
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replied, “ That is queer, everybody who has been in here, every 
man and woman who has been in my office has condemned it broad- 
cast.” I said, “In what way?” “Why,” he said, “they simply 
said it was awful, that they never heard such a performance.” Now 
that is not criticism, it is not appraisement. Criticism does not 
necessarily imply fault-finding. It should mean a correct appraise 
ment, be it good, or bad. I would therefore now throw you that 
question, but must retain for myself enough time to show you that 
at least I have not dared to face you without giving the matter 
careful consideration. I mean then to put before you what seems 
to me—of course you will not all accept it, but what seems to me 
the correct employment of criticism in this art. You see I am not 
at all afraid of the personal pronoun “1.” L know only what I 
know, not what you know. I am always too glad to say I think 
so and so. 

Now, please, without generalities, see if you cannot after a 
moment’s reflection get up and tell me how you would criticise any 
impersonation which I might give you here. What are your terms, 
and what would you say the impersonator has done or has not done, 
or what he should have done, or should not have done. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: There are two points of view from which 
I think we can go to a criticism; one from the professional, and 
anovner from that point of view which must be that of the average 
listener. 

Mr. Hawn: We have two headings calling for just that thing 

criticism by the canons of art, and criticism by the public taste. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: We criticise art, I think, by what we know 
of nature. We hear something presented and we match that with 
our knowledge of what may be done under similar natural circum- 
stances in life. A public presentation is a reproduction of a cer- 
tain imaginary situation. Now the listener may not be conscious 
of it, but he makes a comparison in his mind between that and 
what actually would take place. A comparison is made between the 
representation of anger or jealousy, or any other passion and our 
experiences of the expression of like passions in life. Sometimes 
we compliment when we think we are condemning. 

Mr. George William Curtis told me once that when Mr. Phillips 
came to New York to lecture he was talking with a gentleman 
friend of his who never had heard him, and he told his friend to 
be sure and go and hear him, pronouncing him a very great orator 
in his judgment. Afterwards the friend was asked if he had gone 
to hear Mr. Phillips. He said, “ Yes; I went to hear him and was 
pleased, but I am surprised that you should call him a great ora- 
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tor.” Upon surprise being expressed at this, he continued: “ Why, 
he simply just gets up and talks as anybody would.” That is the 
finest attainment of art. When one listens to an actor such as 
Jefferson, he sees happen what he knows would happen. 

Speaking of the minister, Tennyson makes one of his parish- 
ioners say: “I thought he said what he ought to have said, and 
then I coomed away.” That is exactly like our comment on good 
acting. We say, “That is it. That is exactly as it would take 
place in life, or it seems to be.” Now a non-professional man can 
apprehend things in that way. 

If we are going to criticise as professionals, we have at least 
to know the facts of life, we should have that knowledge of nature 
which shall enable us to detect wherein the presentation that we 
have listened to departs from nature, and to be able to tell why— 
be able to tell what is wrong and why it is wrong, and how we 
would set it right. There are canons not made by artificial arrange- 
ment; there are canons imprinted in the instincts of humanity. One 
human being who is able to talk, talks according to the same princi- 
ples that another does; and the laws of expression as they are 
apprehended by the artist more perfectly set out what gestures may 
be made. It is not suflicient to say, “Do not make that gesture,” 
but it is necessary to point out why such gesture was inappro- 
priate, why it does not fit the facts. To illustrate: “So help me 
God ”—we might make a gesture like that, striking emphatically 
downward; but instinctively we uplift the hand rather. The down- 
ward gesture would be tending in one direction when talking in the 
other, failing to “ suit the action to the word.” It seems to me, it 
starts with the conception of the intention, getting inside of the 
skin of the character, and saying, “ Now what does he mean, what 
does he want to say, what is he driving at? Does he express his 
meaning’? Does he understand the author? Is that what the piece 
means; if not, why not ?” That little word “ why ” is not spelled 
out enough. We ought to be able not only to pass an opinion, but 
to give reasons for it. We criticise art from the standpoint of na- 
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ture, according to the profession, from the standpoint of our feel- 
ings and our appreciation of the natural circumstances in the case. 

When the curtain rises on Rip Van Winkle’s long sleep, the au- 
dience are all agog; but Rip does not stir till everybody else has 
ceased to stir, until they have seen and estimated Rip and his sur- 
roundings. Then somehow a little movement, a suggestion of wak- 
ing out of sleep, is seen. The audience knows what to expect, and 
Mr. Jefferson lets them see it happen; they appear to do all the 
work. I never listened to a great actor yet without being impressed 
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with the ease of being a great actor. I never listened to a great 
orator without thinking of the ease of being a great orator. All 
either has to do is just to get up and act or talk as anybody would. 
But to know how anybody would do it is the prime first condition of 
a critic. 

Mr. Hawn: I thank you very much. There is just that in- 
definiteness of the use of criticism that I am trying to circumvent 
this morning. 

Mr. Mackay: Do you propose to devote the morning to criti- 
cism by the canons of art? 

Mr. HAwnN: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mackay: In the first place, let me set myself right in 
regard to articulation and enunciation. The Chairman spoke of the 
derivation of the words. Everybody knows that the termination 
“ion” means action; but the word “articulo,” “I join,’ simply 
means joining; it does not mean anything else. “ Enuncio,” “I 
send out,” simply means sending out. 

We had yesterday a very fine paper read—I was told that it 
was a very fine paper, but I heard the sound of the voice because 
it was enunciated, but I did not hear the words because they were 
not properly articulated, sir. Articulation is nothing more than the 
result of the joint action of the vocal organs in forming the ele 
mentary sounds of a language, I care not whether it be Chinese. 
or French. I could not give you the modulations of the French 
language, because my vocal organs are not trained to articulate 
French. In your enunciation you have been articulating English 
with a Southern dialect, and you did it perfectly, sir; but with 
regard to the French language it was a failure; I noticed it par- 
ticularly last night. Why? Not because you did not apprehend 
the meaning, sir, but because you have not trained the articula- 
tive organs of the voice to form the French sounds. 

Taking up this question from that standpoint of articulation 
and enunciation, and pronunciation if you please, the first re- 
quisite of speech is the perfect articulation of the elementary 
‘sounds of the language in which you are attempting to speak. The 
French have reduced that to such a system nowadays that their 
great language teachers commence simply with the sounds of the 
language. They take you through the whole range of sounds with- 
out allowing you to utter a single sentence, because they recognize 
the fact that the articulation, the forming of the sounds, is an abso- 
lute necessity first before attempting to speak the French lan- 
guage. The same thing might be said of the English language. 
We have no idea of how defective the English language is until we 
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have a practical illustration of it. We have only sixteen tonic ele- 
ments in the language; thirteen of which are simple sounds, yet five 
of them are thrown away in almost every speech that is made and 
a substitution made of one sound. For instance, you say, “am,” 
“are,” and all the words terminating in “ ment,” comprising some 
of the best sounds in the language, and yet we throw them all away 
by saying (illustrating). 

Talking of the lack of tone in the English language, why, we 
throw away more than thirty-three per cent. of the tone of the lan- 
guage, let it go, simply because we are too careless and too indiffer- 
ent with our speech to use the elementary sounds as they ought to 
be used. We throw away thirty-three per cent. of the tone. A 
man on Wall Street will do business on one-eighth of one per cent., 
and get rich; and the English language would be very much en- 
riched if the elocutionists of America would learn to articulate. 


The word “declamation” came up. You said that we must 
go back to its derivation. What is declamation derived from? 
Clamor—noise. The ion simply means action. To declaim, there- 
fore, is to talk from somebody else’s productions. The word clamor 
meaning noise, declamation, therefore, means a voice above ordinary 


speech, a voice above that which is projected from mental equili- 
brium. It means mental excitation, that lifts up the muscular sys- 
tem, makes it tense, so that it projects words with more force; 
and it is just as much a part of speech under the proper circum- 
stance as is moderate force. The orotund quality of voice may be 
delivered with moderate force, or it may be delivered with declama- 
tory force; it does not follow because it is orotund that it must 
therefore embody ferce as an inseparable part. Force in speech is 
what? Force is loudness of voice, and force as an element in na- 
ture is an unlimited condition. We cannot define it; therefore, you 
rannot define anything, sir, that you cannot limit. It is folly to 
attempt the defining of infinity by a finite being. You cannot de- 
fine force, because you cannot limit it. But when you use force as 
a factor in speech then you can define it, and it means what? 
Loudness of voice, and energy of muscle. We can have great loud- 
ness of voice. We cannot have great loudness of voice without 
energy of the muscles, sir; but we can have great energy of muscle 
without loudness of voice. As, for instance (illustrating loudness 
of voice): “ He stood and called so loud, that all the whole deep of 
hell resounded.” (Illustrating.) Or, again, energy of muscle 
without loudness of voice (illustrating). There is not loudness of 
voice, but great energy of muscle. Every word is made up of cer- 
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tain factors. You :nust have articulation; vou must have quality 
of voice; you must have degrees of force; you must have inflections. 

The term “slide,” as I said yesterday, is false in this art of 
speech. The term “slide” signifies a gliding to a level plane or 
gliding down hill, but never suggests gliding up hill, sir; and the 
voice must go up hill through the rising inflections as well as the 
falling inflections; so the term “slide,” which was introduced by 
somebody who wanted to get up a new classification, is ridiculous. 

It is ridiculous that the financial department should enter into 
our art. Oh, how I despise art that is permeated by any financial 
arrangement whatever. Art is simply the re-presentation of na- 
ture. All nature is unlimited, and a word that defines the art of 
speech, whether reading, recitation, declamation or acting, must 
fill a field as broad as the universe. 

Now with regard to reading, sir, I should interpret the word 
“reading ”’ to mean the oral presentation of the author’s mental 
intentions. The oral reader has no right to a gesture of any kind, 
in my opinion; but when you proceed from that, recitation, to re 
cite means to quote somebody; and therefore, if one is quoting 
somebody, whether in oratory or in acting, then you undoubtedly 
give a semblance to the entire action. Our speech is made up of 
two parts, artificial Janguage and natural language. Natural lan 
guage is made up of the tones of the voice, gesture and pose of 
body, but artificial language is made up.of the words that we speak. 
Every author intends to convey his full mental intention in the 
words. If we can vocalize those words that we take in our hand, 
that is reading; but when we stand up and give an imitation of the 
author’s feelings, or the auditor’s feelings on an occasion, un 
doubtedly natural language will have to come into play, not only 
will there be attention given to the matter of voice, but also to 
gesture and pose. So the reciter is entitled to gesture and pose 
over and above the reader. 

When it comes to acting, the actor is a reader and reciter, and 
is assisted by the scenery and the costumes to present the entire 
picture of the story, sir. 

What I want to say is this, if we are going to talk of the 
~anons of art, let us get down to the facts. This Convention can- 
not do any better for the rest of its term than to talk of articula- 
ion and pronunciation, and get some term that can be used gen- 
erally. We talk of volume as if volume and force were synony- 
mous. Volume is a largeness or smallness, of the column of sound 
that is issued. Force is the projecting power. It has nothing what- 
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ever to do with the column of sound. They are just as separate as 
light is from darkness. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Curry: I want to say that I have enjoyed Mr. Mackay’s 
speech very much. While I would not agree with everything he 
said, he shows that he knows what he is talking about, and I ap- 
prove of his emphasis on articulation of the speech elements. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

But to the point, which is the canons of criticism. It has oc- 
curred to me as the subject has been put this morning, that per- 
haps there is another way of getting at it, that is from the outside; 
perhaps there is another way of getting at criticism than in trying 
to define words and force conceptions of words upon others. In 
the criticisms of all arts the critic uses English freely, and if he 
uses a new word it is because he has a new concept and that word 
clearly expresses his concept, and the public has little difficulty in 
understanding him. 

Now as to the standards of art in criticism, if I may be al- 
lowed to state them from my point ef view, first as to the spirit 
of the thought to be interpreted; the interpretation of literature 
means the interpretation of our English literature particularly, and 
speaking of the interpretation of English literature, English litera- 
ture in general terms may be divided into the “lyric, narrative, 
dramatic and epic” forms. The handling of these various forms of 
the spirit of thought must necessarily be different. The first thing 
1 should consider if I criticised a dramatic interpretation, would be 
to ask the question, “ Does the reader give the spirit of the drama 
that he is interpreting ?” Now, of course, there is something in 
common in the spirit of all dramas; that is, a drama is a drama 
wherever found. But the drama of the sixteenth century requires 
and demands a different treatment from the drama of the nine- 
teenth century; and the Greek drama certainly has elements in it 
that should be recognized as distinctly different from the drama 
of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Sargent, I see, is not here, but if he were he would remem- 
ber that several years ago he gave a Greek play in Boston, and very 
courteously sent tickets to Dr, Curry and myself to be present. 
After the performance I asked Mr. Sargent if he had any course on 
the spirit of Greek literature in his school. He said, “ Oh, no, Mrs. 
Curry, the public do not demand anything of that kind. No, we do 
not, for the average actor is not interested in anything of that 
kind; they want to act.” “ Well,” I said, “then, of course, we are 
not to be surprised that they did not give the spirit of Greek art 
in their acting.” 
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That is just the point that I should make in criticising a dra- 
matic performance. If I see Shakespeare given in a nineteenth 
century spirit, without regard to the dignity of thought and the 
poetic handling of the thought and feeling, the imaginative inten 
sity and true niéety in it to universal life, I criticise that; and | 
criticise it because it is not Shakespearean. To illustrate what I 
mean by that—several years ago when Mr. Powers was performing 
in “Katherine and Petruchio,” he came to me and said, “ Mrs 
Curry, | want some help, will you take hold of me and help me ?” 
I said | would, and I did; and the first time when he presented to 
me his arrangement I said to him, “ Mr. Powers, this is not Shake 
speare. You have William Winters’ arrangement of Shakespeare, 
and it cuts out by-play, under-plot and sub-plot; and in Shake 
speare’s form the sub-plot has a good deal to do with the interpre 
tation of the spirit and the form.” Said I, “It is a shame for you 
to interpret anything else than Shakespeare.” 

You see what I mean? <A_ popular version of Shakespeare 
could be made by cutting out the sub-plot, but would it be in the 
spirit of Shakespeare’s art? Do you see my point? That would 
be my second point in criticism. 

The next point I should make would be the imaginative sym- 
pathetic assimilation of each particular character, and that each 
particular character be made clear and definite, and that this be 
done simply, without mechanical abuses. Thus, a woman’s char- 
acter should be made not with falsetto voice, for a man should be 
able to give the characteristics of a woman’s feeling without em 
ploying a falsetto voice; a man should be able to give the deli- 
cacies of woman’s emotion and suggest it sympathetically, without 
any artificial affectations of weakness. (Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. Mackay: May I have two minutes to express the spirit of 
dramatie art? 

Mr. Hawn: ‘Two minutes; but I must cut you off in two min 
utes, because I think I owe it to this body. 

Mr. Mackay: Wherever there is mental embarrassment there 
will be awkwardness. The voice is an output of the muscular sys- 
tem. Your actress is playing Juliet, and her mother when she 
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comes on after saying, “ Call my daughter,” says, “ Tell me, daugh- 
ter Juliet, how stands your disposition to be married?” This 
daughter is fourteen years old. In America the circumstances and 
surroundings are different, but the daughter of English, German 
or Italian parents expects to be controlled by the mother. The 
mother dominates the situation. Therefore, when the mother says 
to her, “ Tell me, how stands your disposition to be married ?” 
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undoubtedly her mental embarrassment will produce awkwardness, 
and this would be displayed in the movement. But on the stage 
they give it this way—*‘ Why, mother, it is a matter that I dream 
not of ’—she comes in with a fifteen hundred dollar dress on, and 
she is afraid that with this little line she will not be able to estab- 
lish the fact that she has it on. The ego dominates the situation. 
She walks on. The mother says, “Tell me, daughter Juliet, how 
stands your disposition to be married ?” and the daughter replies 
(illustrating with grandiloquent delivery). Why, you would think 
that she had been married half a dozen times. 

Mr. Hawn: In view of our not having a blackboard here, will 


you please give me the few remaining moments. Again we are in- 


dulging in generalities. I must express to you how I employ criti- 
cism by canons of art by using just such treatment as we have been 
using. 

I object very much to Mr. Mackay’s use of the word force. 
On that we will quarrel forever. To my mind, force is a result- 
ant and not a cause, as applied to this art. I prefer turning to 
the art of music, where for years the word “ volume” has been 
descriptive of the amount of tone employed. To my mind there 
was more force in the second aspirated whisper than there was 
in the other illustration which he gave with great loudness. 
Write down those five words, enunciation (Mr. Mackay can 
write articulation), in a column, please, pronunciation, pause, 
emphasis and inflection. Write those five words in a column. 
Again, enunciation, pronunciation, pause, emphasis, inflection. Now 
in a column by the side of those, these elements: Tone, which is 
found upon every instrument. There is no sound in the world 
which does not contain tone, notice, please; time, for if there is 
more than one sound we have time; volume (again, Mr. Mackay 
may write force), pitch. I am not discussing about change of 
pitch by a musician. I mean change of pitch in the matter of key- 
notes of the voice. 

Mr. Mackay: That is music. There is no term “ pitch” in 
speech. 

Mr. Hawn: Pardon me, I say there is: Time, volume, pitch, 
stress or pressure. I have not time to define them. I will make 
it as clear as I can; and quality of voice. The word * quality ’- 
if a student was before us who was to give an interpretation, first 
as to conception, and secondly as to execution, we have a right to 
demand that he correctly interpret it, and to inquire if he has con- 
ceived it along the lines which we ask him to conceive it. So far, 
so good. That is a broad question. I want to discuss interpreta- 
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tion as interpretation of a conception prearranged by the interpre- 


ter. And again here is a question to be discussed before this body, 
that our duty as interpreters is to deliver the temperament of the 
interpreted, not the interpreter. (Applause.) If I am atheistic 
and irreverential, how can I tinge a clergyman’s address, how dare 


I tinge it with one single bit of irreverence ? 

Ladies and gentlemen, our duty is not to create literature in 
that sense, but to interpret it. 

Mr. Mackay: Will the Chairman define temperament, as he 
used it ? 

Mr. HAWN: Temperament is the responsiveness of the indi- 
vidual, with more or less quickness or celerity, to the real experi 
ences and emotions of the human being in life 

Mr. Mackay: I would call it feeling. 

Mr. Hawn: Yes, sir. We will not split hairs on terms. I 
have a perfect right to my interpretation. I ask that you employ 
these five elements for the science of speech. 

Mr. Mackay: Let the Chairman define pitch and time, please. 

Mr. Hawn: I certainly will, scientifically, if you will, depend- 
ing upon the amplitude of chord or string. As applied to our in- 
strument, it means the amount or number of vibrations given to a 
certain tone. I cannot give you pitch with a pure consonant. | 
ean with any vowel in the language. I can say “Oh” and I need 
not make music of it. I have pitch there. I can give you pitch 


without tone. 


Mr. Mackay: Cannot those vibrations be located along the 
line of sound? Then pitch is simply a point along that line of 
sound, 

Mr. Hawn: I strike notes, vibrate a substance in my room. 


There is pitch for you. I claim to have a musical ear and can tell 
pitch. 

Mr. Mackay: That is sound. 

Mr. Hawn: You use correct enunciation, pronunciation, pause, 
emphasis and inflection, and you will interpret to yourself inwardly 
first and then outwardly to your audience the thought of the pro- 
duction, There are seven distinct uses of the pause only in speech; 
therefore, if you know the scientific laws governing enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, pause, emphasis and inflection, you will invariably first 
get for yourself and then translate to others outside of yourself the 
thought of any production. That does not refer to the emotions. 
It is entirely non-emotional. The emotions in speech are given by 
just the elements that are employed upon the piano—which I 


thought we had here, but we have not. What manipulation do we 
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make in music to give it expression or emotional value? We change 
the rate or time. Even the objector will agree to that. From 
treble to bass we employ pitch. I do it—I do not know whether he 
does—in my speaking voice, as well as in my singing voice. I make 
it loud and soft, with all the varying degrees. 

Mr. Mackay: That is force. 

Mr. Hawn: Volume. I use stress, or pressure. This is one 
thing you seldom hear talked. I-can take the letter “t~° and say 
it so feebly you cannot hear it, or I can intensify it most wonder- 
fully. 

Mr. Mackay: It will be bad articulation if you cannot hear it. 

Mr. Hawn: I have a right as a critic to criticise that in a 
fault-finding way. I can say the word “* love” with no meaning, or 
I can intensify the word “love” by intensifying the intial letter 
‘1.” T ean say, “I love you” (illustrating). That is stress, 
pressure, 

Vifth: Quality. So the correct manipulation of the five voice 
elements gives you the thought, and thought plus emotion equals 
meaning; therefore, I have a perfect right to criticise your employ- 
ment of the five elements of tone—time, pitch, volume, stress and 
quality. Thus the aggregate of those ten elements of speech will 
give invariably the interpretation of your text. Therefore you can 
get back to basic matters and say very frankly, the quality of the 
voice Was wrong, or the volume was wrong, and why; all psycho- 
logical reasons for it. So much for the voice. 

As to the body, the bodily action should be by this time a very 
easy matter to criticise, because that of course takes life as a model. 

The whole thing is that the emotion should be physiologically 


correct, and the motive power, or the emotion in its value upon 


words should be psychologically correct. 
I thank you very much. (Applause. ) 
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Minutes of Business Cransarctions. 


Washington, D. C., June 27th, 1905, 12 M. 


At the conclusion of the morning session of the Main Body, 
President Fulton called for nominations for Nominating Com- 
mittee, at the same time explaining that no one who was an officer 
of the Association or a member of the Board of Directors was eligi- 
ble to serve on the Nominating Committee, the spirit being that 
we must always revert to the Main Body of the membership as the 
controlling power. If that body desired to eliminate all of the offi- 
cers and directors it was their privilege to do so. 

Mr. Trueblood nominated as Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee Prof. H. M. Soper, of Chicago. 

Mrs, Carter nominated Mr. Montaville Flowers, of Cincinnati. 

Miss Elwell nominated Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, of 
Boston. 

Mrs. Walton nominated Miss Mary A. Blood, of Chicago. 

Miss Alice Decker, of New York, was nominated. 

Mr. Hawn nominated Mrs. Estelle H. Davis, of New York. Mrs. 
Davis asked to be permitted to decline the nomination. 

Mr. Flowers stated that having served on this committee for 
a number of years he thought it but right that he should withdraw 
in favor of some one else. 

President Fulton hoped that Mr. Flowers would not press his 
declination. 

On motion, nominations closed, and the following were by 
acclamation elected as Nominating Committee, viz.: H. M. Soper 
(Chairman), Mrs. J. E. Southwick, Miss M. A. Blood, Miss Alice 
Decker and Mr. Montaville Flowers 


June 30th, 11 A.M. 


President Fulton, in the chair, read the supplementary list of 
names of new members, and then announced that after the reading 
of the report of the Committee on Resolutions only active and as- 
sociate members would be expected to remain. 


Mr. E. M. Booth, Chairman, submitted the following: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

“Whereas, The comfort and profit of our annual conventions 
are so dependent upon their location and surroundings; and, 

“Whereas, These conditions this year have been so eminently 
satisfactory; therefore, F 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be extended to 
all who have in any way contributed to this end; to Rev. Wallace 
Radcliffe, for the invocation in our behalf; to Hon. Henry B. F. 
Macfarland, President of the Board of Commissioners, and to Dr. 
William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education of the United States 
of America, for their kindly words of welcome; 

“To the President of the United States, for the privilege of 
inspecting the White House, and other public buildings; 

“To the Washington Readers’ Club, and to the florists, J. H. 
Small & Sons, for their arduous and unremitting labors for our 


Te 


comfort and entertainment; 

“To the directors of the Public Library, for the use of its As- 
sembly Hall; 

“To Miss Lois A. Bangs, for the delightful reception to our 
membership at St. Albans; 

“To Miss Alice E. Burbage and to Mr. Oscar Gareissen, for 
their musical contributions to our program; 

“To the press of the city, for its courteous and liberal reports 
of our proceedings; and 

“To the general public, for its universal politeness to all ap- 
peals for information and entertainment. 


“ Respectfully submitted, 


“FE. M. Booru, Chairman, 
“Miss MARTEA POWELL, 
“J. A. WINANS, FS, 

* Committee.” 


On motion of Mr. Truéblood, the report of the committee was 


adopted. is 
President Fulton annownced that letters or telegrams of greet- 
ing and regret had been received from the following active mem- 


bers: Miss Marie Ware Laughton, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Edward P. A 
Perry, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. J. W. Wetzel, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Mary H. Ludlam, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Emily 2 


M. Bishop, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, 
Toledo, O.; Mr. S. H. Clark, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mr. Leland T. 
Powers, Boston, Mass.; Mr. John Tweedale, Frederick Abbott, Mr. 
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Henry Lawrence Southwick, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Beecher, New 
York; Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, Washington, D. C.; Edward A. 
Ott, Cora Marsland, Emma L. Ostrander; Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. F. Townsend Southwick, New York; Miss 
Caroline B. LeRow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Cora M. Wheeler, Utica, 
Ni: ¥. 

Referring to the honorary members, President Fulton stated 
that Prof. Alexander Melville Bell, although residing in Washing- 
ton, was unable on account of illness to be present, but had sent a 
cordial message of greetings, saying that his thoughts and best 
wishes were with the convention. 


“Washington, D. C., June 19th, 1905. 
* My DEAR PROFESSOR FULTON: 

“T am sorry that I cannot be in Washington during the ses- 
sions of the National Association of Elocutionists. I regret this 
the more because you honored me with a special invitation which 
I should have been proud to accept if I could have so arranged. I 
hope my son will be able to look in on the convention. 

“ Wishing you a very successful meeting, I am, 

“Yours very truly, 


“ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL.” 


From another honorary member, Dr. Francis T. Russell, of 
New York City, the following letter was read: 


“Grand Rapids, Mich., June 26th, 1905. 
“My Dear Pror, FULTON: 

“Owing to several days’ absence from home there was a delay 
in my reception of your courteous letter of the 15th inst. 

*T regret that I cannot be with you at the Washington meet- 
ing, but I shall be thinking of you all the week, and wishing that | 
might be there. The crowning honor of the presence of Prof. Bell 
is enough of itself to make the convention a notable one. 

“May I ask you to present to the convention my cordial re- 
gards, and say that as I am gradually approaching four-score years 
of life that I venerate more and more the noble art ‘ that turns our 
common air into verities.’ 

“ Most respectfully yours, 


*“ FRANCIS T. RUSSELL.” 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: 1 move that the Secretary be instructed to 
send a communication to Dr. Russell, expressing our appreciation 
of his letter and of the great work that he has done, and our per- 
sonal regret that he is unable to be with us. He has done a nota- 
ble work, and is now spending the evening of his days, still hold- 
ing an active interest in us, though not able to take active part 


g 
in our sessions. He has helped this organization and the New York 


State Association in many ways. 
Mr. Trueblood moved to amend by including Prof. A. M. Bell, 
which amendment being accepted by the original mover, the motion 


carried unanimously. 

Mr. Henry M. Soper, Chairman of Committee on Necrology, 
reported that his committee had no formal report to make. They 
had made diligent inquiry, and had been unable to learn of any 
deaths among the membership during the past year. 

Mr. Trueblood presented the following report, which, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Williams, was received and accepted. 


REPORT OF CUSTODIAN, 


To the Chairman of the Board of Trustees: 
I have the honor to report the condition of the annual reports 
and the sales to be as follows: 


Number Printed. On Hand. 
1892. New York 437 
1893 Chicago... 450 
1894 Philadelphia . 19 
1895 Boston . 145 
1896 Detroit . 137 
1897 New York 
1898 Cincinnati . 
1899 Chautauqua . 
1900) St. Louis 
1901 Buffalo . 
1902 Chicago . 
1903 Denver . 
1904 


es 
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Sale of Reports. 


1893 ; See ateea es $1.00 
Se ae ie tes ; 1.00 
1902 : : a 2.00 
1903 ; f me 6.00 

Total. . , $10.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS C, TRUEBLOOD, 


Custodian of Reports. 


Approved: F. F. Mackay, Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Henry G. Hawn, Chairman, submitted the following: 


REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
“To the National Association of Elocutionists: 

“Your Board of Directors has conducted its routine business 
with some dispatch, and always with consideration. In this report 
I naturally submit the minutes of the Secretary of the Board as 
covering its field of endeavor, viz.: 

“The Board of Directors recommend: 

* First—That the Constitution be amended to provide that the 
initiation fee for active members shall be five dollars, including the 
first year’s dues; yearly dues thereafter, two dollars; and that the 
initiation fee for associate members, including the first year’s dues, 
shall be two dollars, and two dollars annual dues thereafter. 

* Second—We recommend that the Constitution be amended, so 
far as applies to the name of this body, and that its name shall 
hereafter be * The Association for the Advancement of the Speech 


Arts.’ 
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’ “© Third—Your Board of Directors recommend that the next 
meeting of the Association be held in the same place and at the 
same time with the National Educational Association, provided that 
a committee, composed of the President and two others appointed 
by himself, shall have full power to make final arrangements, and 
shall notify members thereof through our official organ, ‘ Talent,’ 
and by postal card to the individual members.” 

On motion the report was received for consideration. 

Mr. Trueblood moved that the first recommendation as to fees 
be adopted as submitted by the Board, active members to pay five 
dollars for the first year, and the same that they are now paying 
afterwards; associate members to pay two dollars per year. 
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Mr. Shoemaker inquired why the change was suggested. Mr. 
Dillenbeck said that it was in order to raise more funds. 

Mr. Trueblood explained that another reason was that mem- 
bers would be more likely to retain their membership if they had 
to pay more to get in, thus making it more of an object to them to 
keep up their yearly dues, as if they allowed them to lapse it would 
necessitate their paying out a higher amount in order to be re- 
instated. 

Mr. Soper inquired whether decreasing the fee for associate 
memberships would not deplete the treasury ? 

President Fulton stated that it was believed it would increase 
the receipts, inasmuch as the larger number of associate member- 
ships are taken out only for the year locally where the conven- 
tions are held. 

Mrs. Walton suggested that as to active memberships it would 
heighten the standard, and the people who really wanted to come 
in would be willing to pay a larger fee. A small fee cheapens the 
standard. 


A vote being taken, the recommendation of the Board as to fees 
was adopted. 


| DISCUSSION AS TO CHANGE OF NAME. 

PRESIDENT FuLtToN: ‘The second recommendation is that the 
name of this Association shall be changed to the following: ‘ The 
Association for the Advancement of the Speech Arts” is now be- 
fore you for action. 

We have been searching for a term which is inclusive. We 
believe that this is. Your Board has recommended it unanimously. 
It is now thrown open to the general convention for adoption or 
rejection, as you may see proper. 

Miss SoutHwick: I have a comment I would like to make, 
and in order to get it before the house, I desire to move that that 
recommendation be adopted. Seconded by Mrs. Walton. 

Mr. STEPHEN: I am very sorry to state that I am in opposi- 
tion to the Board of Directors. I move that the present name be 
retained, by way of amendment. 

PRESIDENT FuLTON: I cannot recognize that motion, because 
it absolutely kills the original motion. It has no kinship with it. 

Mr. Hucues: We cannot consider a motion of that kind. We 
‘an only discuss the motion before us on its merits, because your 
amendment is the exact opposite to the motion that is before the 
house. If you: wish to vote down the motion before the house, that 
is your privilege. 
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Mr. STEPHEN: Have I the privilege to speak? 

PRESIDENT FULTON: You are called to speak on the question 
before us. 

Mk. STEPHEN: There is no man or woman living who has felt 
the opprobrium attaching to the word “elocution” more than the 
speaker. If we had a term that was at once comprehensive and 
inclusive I would be the first to say let us change the name of our 
Association; but I think that when discussion takes place upon 
this, as no doubt it will, it will be found that our views are 
greatly at variance. However, apart from that I think we had 
better move slowly in this matter. Let us consider it at this con- 
vention, and let us decide it at the next convention. There are 
other matters that will shortly come before the Board of Directors 
in the interval in connection with this Association, and we do not 
want to be tinkering with the name of the Association. 

Again, if the people generally who are opposed to the word 
“elocution,” see that we ourselves are abandoning it I think they 
are more likely to be opposed to whatever we substitute by way of 
a name, because they will say, “ Here is the same thing come up 
again in a new form.” It would seem to me that it is what we are 
doing, what the Association is doing, that we should be very careful 
about rather than what name we are sailing under. I shall not 
speak further at this time, Mr. Chairman, but I feel very strongly 
that we should make haste slowly, and that we should not make a 
change:in name, for the reason that I have given, and more particu- 
larly because of the fact that if the question should be brought up 
again at the next meeting another name might be wanted. 

I know this is hardly a representative gathering this morning, 
and I am sorry this has come up at the last moment, and that we 
should have such an important matter to be settled at a time when 
the majority of the members are absent. I think in all fairness 
to the Association as a whole that this matter should be brought 
up when there are more members present than at this meeting. I 
am opposed to the name “elocution” myself, but I think we had 
better stand by the old flag for another year, and let us have it 
over in the meantime. (Applause.) 

Miss SouTHwickK: I would like to call attention to one or two 
expressions in this connection. I am inclined to be in favor of a 
change of name, for one reason at least, and possibly for others; 
but in regard to the question whether we have a right to change the 
name at this meeting, of course that is an official question as to 
whether we have a quorum present. If the people who are not here 
have any technical claim to object, why, of course, that will have 
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to be considered. If they object upon any other ground, then it is 
enough to say that if they are interested in the business of the 
Association that they might attend the business meetings. But it 
is also desirable for us to consider whether the spirit of the mem- 
bership as a whole can be induced to go with us if we change the 
name. 

1 feel that the unity of spirit of the organization is of prime 
importance, and that we must so present our idea that it shall 
signify a new birth of our organization if we change the name, and 
shall not involve, unless there be some principle at stake, a division 
in the society; but I believe that the instinet of adherence to the 
“old flag,” as it is called, is something which ought to be care- 
fully examined to see whether that phrase is properly applicable. 
I think I have two very good points to make, and should like to 
know how long a time I have in which to present them. One point 
is this, friends, that when we make a change, if we feel that we are 
reforming ourselves in language which will more strongly and uni- 
versally appeal to those whom we wish to impress, I do not see 
that we are deserting the old flag. The term “ elocution ” has a dis- 
tinctive meaning that stands for a part of the work that this or- 
ganization is doing, and that is a distinct objection to it without 
considering any opprobrium at all. The mere fact that elocution- 
ists have misrepresented the name, and the imperfection of the peo- 
ple’s idea of it is not the only point. Elocution signifies in techni- 
cal language certain aspects only of the art of expression, whereas 
the phrase, “The Speech Arts”—or if that is objected to, the 
broader statement which I heard somebody use, “ The Art of Speak- 
ing "—ought to be broad, comprehensive, and such as could relate 
itself to the educational world apart. 

I would like to have those two points taken very affectionately 
into consideration. 

Mr. Hawn: Might I suggest that some members of the Board 
themselves who have well defined ideas as to whether this proposed 
change should be made present it to us in a very short terse form? 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Let us hear from the President himself, if 
he will please present to us his reasons. 

By request, the First Vice-President, Mrs. Carter, now took the 
chair, in order to permit President Fulton to take the floor. 

PRESIDENT FULTON: Just as briefly as I can, friends, let me 


say that when you called me to the presidency of the Association 


last year, it was with the understanding that we should do all we 
could to lift the Association out of the very serious condition in 
which we found it last vear. We have labored diligentiy in that 
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direction, and we have by investigation found that there is very 
much material which we should have in our Association, which we 
cannot get because of the present name; so that it is simply a mat 
ter of policy which I have presented in my message to the Asso 
ciation that we should change this name. 

Now if it was a repudiation of the term “ elocution ” we would 
not do it. It is no repudiation of that term whatever, because we 
all teach elocution, but the term as we now have it is not an in 
clusive term; it does not represent all the work that is done by any 
one member in this house. A professor of English would not think 
of calling himself a Professor of Rhetoric, which is one subject in 
his department; nor would he call himself a Professor of English 
Grammar, although that is one part of his department. Elocution 
is the lesser term, and represents an essential part, but vet not an 
inclusive part. 

Then as:a matter of policy, it is necessary for us at this time 
to make this change if we are going to live and become a great As 
sociation that will stand for something in the educational world, 
and will reach the objects that we have been aiming at for four 
teen vears. If a business firm had a name that was not considered 
appropriate by the patronizing public, and after holding to that 
name for fourteen years found that the name carried no business 
value or power, they would change it. We as a business associa- 
tion are running behind. If our official report had not been pub 
lished gratuitously this year we could not have paid our bills. 
There are not enough of us annually to get together one hundred 
railroad certificates in order that we may secure special rates. The 
most potent factor in securing attendance upon our conventions 
to-day your Board of Directors considers to be the matter of rail 
road rates, and we have tried unsuccessfully for five years to secure 
the one and one-third rate on the certificate plan. We have never 
gotten the full number required. What is the matter? We haven't a 
large enough membership. I have found out through writing many, 
many letters this past year to the professors of reading in the high 
schools and professors of oratory and debate in the various colleges 
throughout the country, that they will not join us under our pres- 
ent name. We need to do something by which we can assimilate 
and incorporate this new life; so that as business policy, aside from 
all other considerations, there is certainly a point here that this is 
the only thing which we can do which will advance us and enable 
us to do the work that we intend to do. I therefore presented this 
in my message, and had previously given notice to the Association 


through our official organ, and fulfilled all the legal conditions, so 
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that the proposed change of name could be discussed and adopted 
at this meeting. 

The Board of Directors have thrashed that point over, and 
they found it was legal to present it to you in this way. Let me 
say to you that if you had been in the Board, and heard the discus- 
sion for the last three or four days, I believe there would not be 
a single one here to object to the proposed change. The Board has 
recommended it unanimously, Let me say further that we have 
half a dozen names offered. Your President in his message sug- 
gested that the name be “ The National Association of Readers and 
Teachers of Public Speaking.” That was too long. A lengthy dis- 
cussion was had over the term “ Public Speakers.” Your President 


supposed that the term “ Public Speaking ” would include the work 


of everybody; but it was found that a very strong part of our 
representation here were not represented in the term “ Public 
Speaking.” So we relinquished that. Then we could not have it 
“Association of the Speech Arts,’ 


’ 


we must have an association of 
people, not an association of the speech arts. 

Every one of us has to do with the consideration of the speech 
arts; not only that, but any public speaker, lecturer or lawyer who 
is interested in improving his art of public speaking can be in- 
cluded in the membership of this Association. We can thus in- 
crease our membership, and I believe the only way in which we 
an do it so as to have hundreds in attendance upon our meetings 
instead of the forty or fifty who come here each year—the only 
way to do it, according to my conception of the future policy of 
the Association, is to adopt the change of name recommended by 
the Board of Trustees. (Applause.) 

Mr. SARGENT: I had the misfortune to be unable to be present 
at the last two meetings of the Board of Directors; so I am not 
familiar with the wonderful arguments that have occurred since I 
was present. I heard many of the arguments prior to that, and 
I thought them extremely sophistical, short-sighted and narrow. 
You are, in the first place, concealing the real motive. The real 
motive is that you are ashamed of the word elocution, and you 
are finding reasons for abandoning that word. You take the 
ground that it is “ business.” Mr. Mackay, I remember, in the ar- 
gument on whether elocution was a business, a profession or an art 
began very quickly to eliminate the word “ business.” As far as I 
can make out you choose to make business your main end—our 
main aim. Accepting that point of view the change to this name— 
it is a very pretty name, I acknowledge, I like it, it is a very 
pretty name, it has the same esthetic picturesque sound and ap- 
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pearance that some of the reading which would properly belong 
under that title has. } You have seen some of it, I think, at our 
convention. bee 

It is a cheap, narrow and short-sighted policy that you are 
entering upon in repudiating the name which is the title of your 
profession. You are simply surrendering yourselves as members 
of a special profession. You cannot call yourselves “Speech Art- 
ists.” Hverybody is, more or less. People in conversation over here 
in this society affair are speech artists. You have no profession, 
you are throwing it away; you are eliminating yourselves as a spe 
cial association of your profession. 

It is simply lack of moral courage, nothing more or less, that 
induces you to make this change. 

Let me say that I am expressing opinions, I am expressing 
facts, I am taking your own statements, your own point of view, 
I see no reason, no excuse for this sort of thing. There are many 
arguments to be brought to bear. This is a question of policy, 
there is no question about that. You will do a little better next 
year; but by changing the name you will not change the thing. 
(Hear! hear!) 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I want to say just one word. It has been 
imputed to this Board that we repudiate the word “elocution.” I 
think that is a mistake. We do not repudiate the word “ elocu- 
tion.” We do repudiate the words “ elocutionists,” “ elocutionize ” 
and “elocutionary.” When I start off to these conventions I say 
that I am going to attend a meeting of the teachers of oratory, to 
the National Association of Teachers of Oratory, of teachers of 
public speaking—I am ashamed of our name. Most of us are 
ashamed of the “ist.” We are not ashamed of “ elocution ” because 
we publish that in our catalogue, and that is only part of our work 
—about one-seventh, as has been said, of the work that we do. We 
are willing to do it and to call it elocution, but we are repudiating 
that derivation from the word elocution which is offensive to most 
people. 

Miss Atpricu: The words “elocution” and “ elocutionist ” 
are good enough for us if they were good enough for that great 
master teacher, James E. Murdoch. The idea that I had in mind 
when I gave my approval to this change of name was not any feel- 
ing of shame for those words, for I have been accused of saying the 
word “elocution” as if it were a holy thing; but the idea is that 
we want to reach the masses, we want to reach the educators, we 
want to reach the people. If we can accomplish that by going on 
with this name, “ National Association of Elocutionists,” all right, 
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use it. We have been trying for fourteen years to do that. Now 
if we go on with that name, while no doubt it will mean many. 
many years of hard fighting, it will take so much nervous energy 
on the part of the individuals who are engaged in this work that 
it seems to me it will hardly pay. By changing the name we save 
that effort and the time which it means, we bring this matter be- 
fore educators in a light which will win their approval. They do 
not approve of the word “* elocutionists,” | know that; although the 
subject elocution appears upon the curriculum of the Cincinnati 
public schools, one hundred and sixty weeks being given in the four 
years of the High School course to elocution. Nevertheless, in or- 
der to meet the public demand in the shortest time possible, I be- 
lieve it is wise to change the name. 

Mrs. CARTER: ‘The gentleman who with such delicate sarcasm 
-alled us “ cowards ” because we are ashamed of the name is not so 
closely associated with this profession as he is with another pro- 
fession; and that idea is so deeply rooted in his own mind that 
you notice that he did not say “we” change the name, but he 
spoke of “ you.” He does not consider us a part of himself. Un- 
consciously he places us outside, and he says, “ you” make a mis- 
take. He says that the term “Speech Arts” includes everything. 
That is just exactly what we want. (Applause.) We want it to 
include conversationalists; we want to take our pupils from the 
rank and file in society, and teach them to speak out correctly. I 
believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I supposed that I was unalterably committed 
to the name as we have had it. I expressed myself very strongly 
in the Board, as you know, and I had pledged myself to oppose this 
amendment on the floor here. I want to say that I have very great 
respect for the position taken by Mr. Sargent. My own personal 
feeling runs parallel to his. In regard to the point just made in 
reference to his remarks, | wish to express my appreciation of the 
generosity and fine spirit with which Mr. Sargent has been willing 
to affiliate himself with us—associate himself with us, when tech- 
nically he would not be ranked as an “ elocutionist ” under the 
popular acceptation of the term. He does not dread the stigma. I 
do not dread the stigma so far as that is concerned; yet I did 
acquiesce in the recommendation to the Board to bring this before 
us at this time in this way; and I think I feel favorably towards 
the change proposed. 

There are two suggestions I wish to advance for my vote for 
the change of name. In the first place, in the interest of harmony. 
It is very evident that there is a very strong setting of the tide 
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amongst some of our very best workers towards this desire to 
change the name; and we want harmony more than anything else. 
All we want is peace, established peace, as John C. Calhoun said 
once, then “time, ever laboring and industrious time, will effect 
for us all the rest.” I appreciate harmony. I am willing to sub- 
scribe to any policy here for the sake of getting harmony among 
ourselves. We must not get at loggerheads. We must keep the 
olive branch of peace waving above us any way. 

There is one change in the new title that cannot but help us, 
not only among ourselves, but outside when the change becomes 
known—*Association for the Advancement of the Speech Arts.” 
We virtually serve notice on the public at large through the mem- 
bers, and upon educators that we ourselves recognize the embarrass 
ment, we ourselves recognize that the word “ elocutionists ” in the 
public opinion has become associated with those who rise and give 
recitations, ete., who as mountebanks and charlatans from a very 
low motive evolved by natural talent for mimicry or something of 
the kind, are publicly assumed as elocutionists, because of which all 
of us are swept into that same characterization. Now we say to 


the educators of the country: “Gentlemen, we recognize this em- 
barrassment; we in our own souls protest against it. We insist 
that we are standing for something else, that that is a very small 
part of the work contemplated in our Association. The art of en 
tertainment is a very insignificant part. So we place ourselves on 
record as feeling the necessity of rising above that condition which 
subjects us to the sneers of the newspapers, and make it appear 
that we insist upon ranking ourselves, and being ranked by the 
public, as a co-ordinate integral part of the great system of educa- 
tion in this country; and I am not sure but the experiment is a 
Wise one. 

I cordially consent to the adoption of the change, although it 
was with great reluctance that I did so, for good reasons. I would 
sacrifice my right hand to preserve the interests of harmony in this 


Association. I would sacrifice any preference of my own short of 


principle involving a conviction of right or wrong, for the purpose 


of keeping this organization harmonious. We have had cliques 
enough. There are dangers enough of rubbing sore places. Let us 
be harmonious first. Secondly, let us serve notice upon the public 
at large, and upon their educators, that we ourselves recognize this 
condition, and are placing ourselves upon record as having taken an 
attitude to combat the undesirable conditions because of which we 
have been stigmatized. 


Mr. RUMMELL: Mr. Sargent has taken the liberty of charging 
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us with lacking moral courage. I believe that “ discretion is the 
better part of valor.” I see no particular virtue in standing up and 
taking blows simply to prove that you can take them. It is pig- 
headedness to do that sort of thing. 

So far from sailing under false colors, or deserting the flag by 
changing our name, we are now really sailing under false colors, 
does not embrace us all. More- 


, 


because the term “ elocutionists ’ 
over, it conveys an entirely false impression to the public. The 
word has come to mean, in this country at least, something for 
which we do not stand. It is not our business to establish the 
meanings of words; and when we find that a word has changed its 
meaning from whatever cause, we are, of course, obliged to adopt 
a new term in order to preserve the meaning, and we change our 
name because we believe that the new name not only comprehends 
us all, but will be intelligible to the public at large. 

I believe that the larger part of the English-speaking world 
lives on this continent. Perhaps the term “elocution” is still in 
repute in England, Scotland, Australia, or East India, but we at any 
rate live here, and I think the majority of the English-speaking 
world lives here; and we ought to use a term that is intelligible to 
the publie at large among whom we work. 


I would say, too, that the term “Speech Arts” is better than 


* The Art of Speaking.” In itself that term is educational, because 
it at once reveals to the mind of a person who has not considered it 
before that this art of speaking takes various forms, and it is our 
business to advance those various forms of the art of speaking as 
illustrated in the “Speech Arts.” It is good English; it is a pre- 
ferable term to “The Art of Speaking,” and it is a very desirable 
term for the reasons stated. (Applause.) 


Mr. Boorn: This change did not commend itself to my judg- 
ment at first, and it does not fully yet; but I have yielded my judg- 
ment, knowing that no man is infallible in the Board meeting, for 
the sake of peace, as Mr. Silvernail has; but I still have my doubts 
as to the efficacy of the change. 

I myself do not enjoy that last term, but I fear it. As sug- 
gested in the meeting, it partakes to my mind of an over-refining 
affectation of form. It bears the same relation to language, it 
seems to me, as do some of our exquisite renderings to affectation, 
and partakes a little of the feather movement and overdoing of 
affectation. I do not know why “speaking art” would not be 
plainer English than “speech art.” Personally I am willing to go 
into anything to promote the interests of the conventions. It 
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is a question whether we shall escape being called “ elocutionists ” 
by taking ourselves out of that title. 

Miss Broop: Mr. President, I only wish to make one little 
suggestion in addition to what Mr. Rummell has said before me. | 
do not know whether it is of any special value. It has occurred 
to me that there may be possible danger in our retaining this name 
of elocutionists, because people are liable to feel impatient at being 
held back in what they believe this Association should do; and 
there may be a possible danger of some other society springing up 
which would include those that were looking for the real—looking 
for that which would be much better expressed in the term “ speech 
arts.” There may be a possible danger there which it might be well 
to consider. 

Miss Etwet_: There is one phase of this that has been 
spoken of. The term “ elocutionists ” we deplore, and in a refined 
way we berate the “ elocutionists,’ yet there is a sort of brother- 
hood here, and we feel as though we were repudiating an indi- 
vidual sometimes who is sensational, and reaches an audience that 
we do not reach, who gives a performance that we regret, and yet 
that person has a sort of Salvation Army relationship to us. Such 
a one is probably awakening ideas of the beautiful, the good and 
the true. Now this larger term, or any smaller one, will include 
those persons still more than does the present term, but under bet- 
ter relations. We do not feel then that we do always have to 
apologize, for you see it says, “ For the Advancement ” of this art, 
and that will include those persons im a way that we feel that we 
ean give them the hand of brotherhood, and will uplift that for 
which we stand, which is, to reach the hearts of the people. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Soper: I think the record will show that I have never 
taken much time in these discussions, or anything else, but this 
morning I would like a little time. Your President has kindly said 
he would not call me to order, and I will not bore you long. There 
are still three minutes due on my paper, which I will ask to be 
kindly added to my time. 

This is a matter that concerns me very deeply indeed, and I 
would like to tell you how I feel about it. I feel the most profound 
respect for anyone that has an opinion diametrically opposite to 
mine, if that person is sincere and honest. Now some of your opin- 
ions are exactly opposite to mine, yet I have a kindly feeling 
towards you and respect you, and will you not reciprocate the same 
to me if my opinion is diametrically opposite to yours? That is 
all I ask, please. 


Furthermore, I may make some personal allu- 
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sions to myself, not for the purpose of telling you what I have 
done, because I have not done anything but what every one ought 
to do. So I ask that you will excuse the personal pronoun “1” in 
some places. 

Mr. President, you and others here know very well that’ I was 
in the New York meeting when this Association child was born. I 
helped rock the cradle of its infancy. I did my best in every way 
I could to help nourish it while yet in its swaddling clothes. 

Furthermore, I have never sought you for office or anything 
else, but in every position in which you called me to help you, 
whether door-keeper, janitor or president I took hold and did the 
best I could to help you—did it with no selfish motives at all; so I 
feel that I should be credited with an interest in this Association, 
and be fully believed when I say I would not willingly do one thing 
to block the wheels of progress or oppose your best interests; but 
the trouble is, 1 cannot see the thing just as you see it. I am do- 
ing the best I can to see it, and if I could I would; but I cannot, 
and I will give you some of my reasons. Do not think this is per- 
sonal in my trying to show what I have done. I stand before you 
to-day as the only member of this Association who has been to 
every convention since the Association was organized. I have fol- 
lowed its flag from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky Mountains. I 
have done it at a great sacrifice of time and expense, loss of vaca- 
tions and rest, and of much else. The only week I have in the year 
that I can take off I came here. Does not this convince you that I 
am sincere, and that I want to work for your best interests in 
every way I can? 

It seems to me that this is a mistake. The friends say that 
the Association is lagging and falling back, doing this, that and 
the other; but it seems to me that they have diagnosed this case 
incorrectly. I have felt this child’s pulse, and it is in fair condi- 
tion. The trouble is not there. There are a great many other 
things that have reduced our membership. I could tell you a few 
if I had the time. I will not take up your time. I know there are 
other things which if corrected would help as much as changing the 
name—just as much. I know some years ago there were several 
eminent Hebrew and Syrian scholars, who announced that they had 
discovered that certain Hebrew words way back in the centuries did 
not mean what they were supposed to have meant at that time. 
Some very fundamental principles depended on the meaning given to 
those words; but these Hebrew scholars announced their startling 
conclusion that those words originally never meant what the trans- 


lators supposed them to have meant. And so we had to change 
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our thoughts and ideas of things for a while. But an exploration 
society over in the Holy Land dug away down a hundred feet or so 
deeper than excavations had ever been made before in certain 
places, and they found tablets upon which were inscribed some 
messages which accorded precisely with the records of the Bible, 
and proved beyond question that the original translation of the 
words in question was correct. So the wise Hebrew scholars again 
changed their opinions. In the same way may it not be possible 
that if you would dig down a little deeper you might find some 
tablets that would show that the present educational meaning of 
the word “ elocutionist ” has not changed so much after all? 

You tell us that you have conformed to the law in bringing this 
before the convention. Let me say about that that our official 
organ was adopted last year for the first time, and I know I meet 
a great many people right along, members of the Association, who 
do not know that it is the official organ. Much less did they know 
that you have published in it a notice for the change. Some of the 
members of the Board of Directors did not know until very recently 
that such a notice came out at all. I myself am a subscriber for 
that magazine, pay my cash for it, read it sometimes when I have 
time. I did not see that notice, and what is true of me and of 
some of the Board of Directors is true of a large majority of the 
members of this Association. I believe I am safe in saying that 
not twenty-five per cent. of the members know what is going on to- 
day; therefore, it seems to be only fair that we should be given a 
chance for deliberation on this thing. 1 believe all other societies 
which have an official organ the same as we do send out notice aside 
from the printed notice, to each member, a printed slip, showing the 
change to be recommended at such a meeting, and asking an ex- 
pression of opinion upon it. Why not make it as broad as that? 
It would seem to be only fair. 

I am told that some of you say that a change of name would 
bring in a great many more new members. They are only just 
waiting for this other magical name. Now if that be so let me sug- 
gest that I have a card for you to bring in more members in the 
coming year. Let me suggest that next year we have some double- 
headed stationery printed—* The National Association of Elocution- 
ists” propose to change that name to “The Association for the 
Advancement of the Speech Arts.” Make that in big letters, or 
very small, if you will. Put it right here. Then it will give every 
one of your new members from your colleges:an opportunity to rush 
in here and outvote us. Isn’t that true? They would come in here 
and outvote us; and if that prove true, if they do that, I can say 
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for myself that I will gracefully bow to that defeat, and that I 
will work as hard, as earnestly, as I have ever done, under that new 
banner, if the rose to you smells sweeter by some other name, even 
though that rose does not smell to me as sweet as by some other 
name. I will take hold and do as much as I can. I believe it will 
be the fair thing if we lay this question over for another year. 
Now I haven’t any axe to grind, there is nothing that I want. I 
say for the best good of this Association, it is only fair to have a 
fair expression on this. We have a wonderful minority here to- 
day. A good many are prevented from coming, and I do not know 
where they stand in regard to this change of name. 

Let me say again, I have read your Constitution right here, 
and if I understand your Constitution you have not conformed to 
the legal points required for 4 change of name anyhow, because in 
Article VIII, I think it is, it says this notice of change shall be 
given three months’ notification, and that such notification shall 
be duly signed by the Chairman and Board of Directors—that a cer- 
tain proportion of the Board of Directors shall sign it. The Chair- 
man of the Board did not sign a notice of that kind. 

PRESIDENT Futtron: If you will read the rest of that clause— 

SecRETARY KLINE: Article VIII reads as follows: “Any and 
all notice of alterations of, and amendments to the Constitution, 
duly announced in ‘ Werner’s Magazine’ during the year shall be 
deemed lawful notice to each and every member of the Associa- 
tion; said alteration or amendment shall be open to discussion and 
acceptance or rejection at the coming convention as provided in 
Article VIL of the Constitution. Such notification shall be duly 
signed by the Chairman and Board of Directors.” 

Article VII is as follows: “Alterations of this Constitution 
may be made by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any 
annual meeting, provided that three months’ notice of the same 
shall be given the Directors in writing.” 

Mr. Rupp: What is the question before the house? Is the 
rule that speakers shall conform their remarks to the question? 

PRESIDENT FULTON: Mr. Soper was leading the advance on the 
other side of the question. I promised him a little more time, but 
he has some fifteen minutes. Would it not be well to hear from the 
father of the Association, Mr. Williams, the man who organized 
the Association, and who, I am sure, you will be glad to hear from 
on this subject? ( Applause.) 

Mr. Witttams: Mr. President and members of the Associa- 
tion I have been thinking a good deal with regard to the matter, 
and am very loath to say anything on the subject. I feel that I 
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am almost alone on the Board of Directors as an_ elocutionist, 
strictly speaking; and for that reason, supplementing the fact that 
I have been out of the country for some three years, and am quite 
out of touch with the work that has been done by this organization 
in the interim, yet I feel that as you have asked me to speak I 
should say something. 

I feel that during my absence—I am judging now from the work 
that has been done upon the platform at this convention, and from 
the sober and practical, tangible, sensible and friendly observations 
made by some of the senior members of the Board of Directors, that 
much has been done in college and university work that was not 
done before I left. I feel that Mr. Trueblood and Mr. Fulton have 
taken a long step forward in interesting the students in universi 
ties in debate and oratory. I feel that other university professors 
have done the same. The exhibitions that we have had upon the 
platform here have indicated that; so that as they both have spoken 
in the Directors’ meeting with great fervor, with great earnest- 
ness, and have presented arguments such as they have not touched 
upon in this open meeting, and other members of the Board have 
spoken so directly that they have convinced me, or rather have 
changed my opinion entirely as to the wisdom of retaining the old 
name. They have said things in the Board of Directors’ meetings 
that perhaps are not quite proper to say in this open convention 
with regard to the very great and very serious difficulties we have 
had even in this city in finding a place of meeting, and have posi- 
tively confessed that they have had to sail under false colors in 
order to secure a place of meeting, dissimulating and acknowledging 
that they in asking for a place to hold this convention were 
ashamed to announce this as a body of elocutionists. 

Now I am an elocutionist and nothing else. I am not a 
teacher, not a public speaker; and consequently I feel very sensi- 
tive in expressing an opinion with regard to the matter; but I do 
feel this, fellow-associates, that we should exercise the greatest 
deference for the opinion of the leaders who have worked with us 
faithfully and steadily during these many, many years. One thing 
I have observed in the discussion in open convention and in the 
3oard of Directors’ meeting also is this, that sometimes those who 
have been with us the shortest time, and who know perhaps a great 
deal less about the difficulties that the officials have to contend 
with, speak the loudest, speak the longest, and with the greatest 
emphasis as to what should be done; that somehow does not seem 
to me as quite right. It does seem to me that the older ones, those 
who have been here like Mr. Soper year after year and labored in 
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every capacity, like the President, who have thought the matter 
out, and have faithfully labored in every capacity—it does seem as 
though the opinions of such people, even thought they are diametri- 
cally opposite are entitled to careful consideration, and that the 
members of this organization should weigh them deliberately and 
fully. I feel that way. I feel that I am not quite as well able to 
express a definite opinion as to why this name should be changed 
as those who have been working faithfully and long. Their argu- 
ments, however, have convinced me that it is wise to change the 
name. I am not yet, however, of the opinion that it is wise to 
change it at this present meeting, although I feel that if it were so 
decided by this body so to do that we should not be stepping outside 
of the limits of our legal and moral rights. I think perhaps it 
would be wise to lay the matter upon the table, and wait one full 
year. (Applause.) 

Mr. Soper: The article in the Constitution as to notice of al- 
teration reads, “Any and all notice of alteration of, and amend- 
ments to, the Constitution, duly announced in ‘ Werner’s Magazine’ 
during the year, shall be deemed lawful notice to each and every 
member of the Association.” I will not contend that this was not 
in “ Werner’s Magazine,” but it says, “such notification shall be 
duly signed by the Chairman and Board of Directors,” which has 
not been done. 

PRESIDENT FuntTon: Are you ready to receive a statement of 
the arguments by the Secretary so we can pass on to a vote? 

SECRETARY KLINE: I should like to state a few of the vital 
facts before the Association which were discussed in the Board of 
Directors very thoroughly. I think there is no one thing that we 
realize we must have for the success of this organization more than 
harmony and good will—good:- fellowship; and nearly every member 
of the Board has made the statement that regardless of what the 
name may finally be we are willing to stand by the name, and to 
work under it and do all we can to enlarge the influence of this or- 
ganization; but now, ladies and gentlemen, we are face to face with 
a fact and condition simply. 

Let me name the arguments very rapidly, together with some 
of the answers to them which we have heard. The first argument 
by those who have been somewhat opposed to this change is that 
the term is not inclusive; the second one is, I believe, that we ought 
to have moral courage to support it; and the third one I believe is 
simply this, that we have worked fourteen years to sustain this 
name, and therefore we ought to stand by it. 

Now as to the facts. Any teacher who is teaching rhetoric or 
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English style understands very thoroughly the fact that he must be 
guided in choice of words-—and this is a most difficult point to get 
people to understand—he must be guided in his choice of words by 
the sense in which a particular term is used by the mass of people 
at the present day throughout this country. I maintain that the 
term elocution while understood among ourselves is not understood 
by the mass of people, the best people as well as the middle class, 
as we use it. They will not accept us in that light that we want 
them to accept us in. They simply will not do it. Here is a man 
who has spent years in building up a business. He has worked hard 
to establish himself in a certain location. He has accomplished 
something, but he finds that the business of the city goes in another 
direction. Now if this man is going to have success he has got to 
go where the business goes, he cannot say, “I have stood by this 
location for fourteen vears, I have worked hard to establish a busi- 
ness here, and I am going to hold it here, and the people must come 
to me.” If he wants business he has to go into the location where 
the people will come to him. He cannot make people come to him; 
he must go where the people come. I think we will all’ agree upon 
this ground, that there is no one of us but what wishes to extend the 
influence, the powers of this organization. That is in our very Con- 
stitution. Let us see where we are going to get our success and 
power-—where we are going to get its increase from. Anyone who 
has attended this Association’s meetings from year to year knows 
that again and again it has been said upon this floor that the educa- 
tors of this country will not receive us under the name of elocu- 
tionists. It is more important that we get the educators of this 
country to recognize the educational value of our work than any 
name under the sun, I feel; and if they will accept us under another 
name, well and good. 

Our President has told us that educators would not join us 
under our present name of “ elocutionists.” Another proof that the 
public does not accept us is the fact that we do not use the term 
ourselves. I will warrant that not two per cent. of us when we 
go home will take the name and stand up for it. Do those of you 


who are teaching in colleges ask those colleges to change the name 
of your chair to that of the chair of elocution? If you did they 
would not do it, my Board would not do it. They name it the 
Chair of Oratory, although I give four terms of elocution strictly. 
Public men of power and influence won’t come in with us. It is a 
fact that the local committee asked the President of this country 
to make an address to us, and feeling the disrepute into which the 
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name “elocutionists ” has fallen, they did not tell him that we were 
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an organization of elocutionists, they said we were an organization 
of teachers, public speakers, readers, etc. The President said, 
“Yes, I will be glad to come and talk to a set of people like that. 
Public speaking is growing in power and influence. I will be glad 
to come and talk to such an organization.” 

Now I feel, ladies and gentlemen, that no matter how hard we 
have worked to maintain our prestige under our present name— 
and I know how hard it is to give up something around which there 
has gathered a great deal of sentiment—but it is simply a question 
whether we are going to grow and whether we are going to increase 
our sphere of influence, or stick to a name. The educators of this 
country will not come to us, the public will not come to us, the 
public, when the word elocution is mentioned—immediately the lips 
turn up, and there is a slight movement of the nose. You do not 
call yourselves elocutionists among the rank and file, but you say 
you are readers, impersonators, lecturers. Why? The very gen- 
tleman who got up and called some of our arguments sophistry ! 
when he went to the ticket office to buy his ticket said that he 
blushed— 

Mr. SARGENT: I said nothing of the sort. 

SECRETARY KLINE: Some gentleman did, that when he went to 
buy his ticket they asked him where he was going, and he said he 
was going to attend the National Association of Elocutionists, with 
a blush. Now we are facing a hard fact. Is it fact, or sentiment? 
Is it a condition, or a theory? That is the question. I believe the 
question has been properly broached. Our Constitution says that 
if an amendment is to be made it must be proposed at least three 
months before the meeting of the convention, in writing, signed by 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors; or, according to Article 
VII that it shall be deemed lawful notice to each and every mem- 


ber if duly announced in the official magazine. The article says, 
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“ Werner’s Magazine.” Of course, “ Werner’s Magazine ” is not now 
our official magazine, “ Talent ” has taken its place, and this propo- 
sition has appeared in “ Talent ” at least three months before our 
meeting, which notice is sufficient. So properly and technically we 
stand upon right grounds. I simply put it before you that way; 
will it be fact, or will it be a condition, or theory or sentiment that 
you are going to support? (Applause.) 

Mrs. Watton: I should like to ask how many persons present 
received the notice in “ Talent ” ? 

PRESIDENT FULTON: I promised to call on Mr. Stephen. Mr. 
Hawn, as Chairman of the committee, will have the right to close. 

Mr. STEPHEN: There have been some very sound arguments 
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for changing the name. I accord with all that has been said, and 
there will be no more stubborn fighter for a change of the name, 
to-morrow or next year, for instance, than the speaker; but the 
warning note has been sounded. We are not agreed as to the name 
to which we shall change. There are many away at present who 
might vote against the proposed name or might vote for it. This 
is not a representative meeting. It is not fair morally, although it 
might be fair legally in our having a quorum. 

The British are always preaching fair play, and you Americans 
are all practicing it. I appeal to you for fair play in this matter, 
as a British subject. I am strongly opposed to every word in our 
present title; to the word “ national” because it does not amount 
to anything particularly whether it be written national or Ameri- 
can association; again I will oppose the word “ elocutionists ” for 
all the reasons that have been given, and for many others that I 
would like to refer to. I have blushed in mid-summer through the 
tan on my cheek at the word “ elocutionist ” and “ elocutionists; ” 
but I appeal for longer time to consider it. We have heard men 
who have spoken of being pledged to this matter. I have never 
heard anything of it, never heard it was proposed until the present 
time. I was not aware that “ Talent ” was the oflicial organ or had 
any official connection with the Association, until long after I had 
subscribed for it. I say, let us have time to consider it. If I had 
been given warning that such a proposition was up I am quite sure 
I would have voted for a change, but whether to the “ Speech Arts ” 
is another matter. I want time as one member to think about it. 
I want to see whether all the people are in favor of it; and I think, 
sir, it is in order now for me to move an amendment that this be 
laid on the table for one year. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT Futton: The Chair will convey the information 
that this is the largest business meeting I have seen in this Asso- 
ciation for five years. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: A motion to lay on the table is not debat- 
able, but a motion to postpone for a specified time makes it de- 
batable. 

The Chair stated the motion, and asked if there were any re- 
marks. 

Mrs. SouTHWICK: In regard to the point of moral justice, it 
would seem as though it had been thought by various statesmen 
and makers of law that ignorance of the law where there has been 
full opportunity to know the law is not considered an avoidance of 
responsibility; and I think that the people who give the matter 
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attention in a general way as they have opportunity would cer- 
tainly feel that others who come and do the work have the right to 
save the ship if it needs saving. 

It seems to me as though the arguments that have been pre- 
sented show that this question is somewhat imminent with us, and 
if we lay it on the table we will postpone the conditions under 
which the society is now laboring, and in which it needs immediate 
action—the matter of being included in educational consideration; 
and as a person who does not profess to be exclusively an elocu- 
tionist, but who has mingled with educators far and wide for a 
great many years in other organizations and institutions and con- 
ventions, I would certainly endorse most strongly that which has 
been said upon this subject. 

I think nothing more need to be said upon the question what- 
soever, but the imminence of it seems to be suggested, and the fact 
that certain steps can be taken now which will save the society 
from present embarrassment, and which if those present—whom 
it is said are the largest company, can harmoniously agree that 
this is the thing that ought to be done—I hope you can do it har- 
moniously—it strikes me that an inclusive title, if honest and dis- 
tinctive is better than an exclusive title. (Applause.) 

Mr. Truestoop: I would like to speak on this amendment. 
I think we should not postpone this, because of the advantage that 
we would thereby lose in the convention of next year. 

I want to say that in striking out the word “ national” we had 
in mind our friends from Canada who choose to come. The word 
“American ” was proposed, and was declined for the same reason, 
that we wanted to reach out even farther than Canada. 

If the convention desires me to do so I can mention you at 
least six teachers of the same thing that Mr. Fulton, Mr. Kline, 
myself and several others here are teaching who will not come to 
your conventions under the present name, and who would desire 
very much to take part in our conventions if we could name it 
something else. They are very good men, too, in some of the larg- 
est universities of the United States. You would if I mentioned 
their names say that you would like to have them in our Associa- 
tion. I think we ought to have those people. I think we ought not 
to wait a year for them. If that is the sentiment right now, why 
not get together and talk it over and change it. Let us get rid of 
that abominable name “ elocutionists ” that is down in the mud. 
We have tried for fourteen years to pull it out of the mud and it 
will not pull, it is there—not “elocution,” but “ elocutionists.” Let 
us get it out. 
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Mr. Soper: I cannot see any danger in postponing this one 


year. If those people will come here if the name is changed, and 


they know that they are coming here, will not they certainly come 
and help change the name? Furthermore, how we can vote on a 
change of name under this clause of the Constitution, “ such noti- 
fication shall be duly signed by the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors,” I do not know. 

PRESIDENT FULTON: Let me as a matter of information con- 
vey this statement. I do not know whom you are to have for your 
President next time, but I am very sure that no one among us who 
acts as President next time can make any promises for this Asso- 
ciation unless this thing be done now. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I beg of you not to throw this matter over 
as a bone of contention and propaganda for another year. It is a 
matter of personal feeling and of personal judgment. We do not 
need argument. I beg of you to decide this matter to-day. (Ap- 
plause.) If next year the Association wishes to change it back, 
they can do it, If it is competent for us to change it now, let us do 
it now. 

The Chair now put the question on the motion to lay on the 
table for one year, and the motion was lost. 

A rising vote was called for by Mr. Soper. 

Mr. Rupp: The call was made too late, the decision of the 
Chair having already been announced. 

PRESIDENT FuttTon: Do you wish to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair that the vote was in the negative? 

Mr. Soper having indicated his desire so to do, the Chair put 
the question on sustaining the appeal, which was lost and the Chair 
sustained. 

The Chair declared remarks in order on the original motion. 

Mr. WINANS: A good deal has been said about harmony. I 
do not care a fig which name we have. So long as this Association 
does not call itself an association of public speakers, I am content; 
I shall fight that. But there has been talk about harmony. I do 
not see it. Some of the members have expressed strong feeling on 
the subject, and the attitude of those who favor this change has 
been exhibited as wishing to jam this thing through whether or no. 
(Applause. ) 

I wish to say another word. A good deal has been said about 
getting more members from colleges and from universities. I do 
not think it will influence those institutions from the fact that the 
universities and colleges know who you are and what you are doing. 
They look at your programs, and that is the same thing. You will 
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have to have something different to offer them rather than a differ- 
ent name. 

Mr. Soper: If I believed as fully as you believe that this 
change is desired I would give a chance for everybody to express 
their opinion upon this thing, for there are two hundred members 
that have been very earnest with us who are not here. 

PRESIDENT FuLtToN: ‘The Secretary will read the motion. 

SECRETARY KLINE: The motion is that we adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trustees that an amendment be made 
to the Constitution changing our present name to the following: 
“The Association for the Advancement of the Speech Arts.” 

PRESIDENT FULTON: Nothing will show our position in the 
matter clearer than a vote. Are you ready for the question? 

The question was called for. 

On motion of Mr. Silvernail, a standing vote was ordered. 

PRESIDENT FuLton: All who are in favor of accepting and 
adopting the recommendation of the Board of Directors that the 
name of this Association be changed to “The Association for the 
Advancement of the Speech Arts ” will please rise. 

A count of the votes by the Secretary showed—ayes, 34; and 
nays, 8, and the Chair declared the motion carried and so ordered. 

Mr. Boor: Can I explain my vote? I joined with the Direc- 
tors in recommending this, but I have not been satisfied at any 
time that it was legal. I vote against it strictly on this ground 
that I do not think you can do it. 

Mrs. SoutHwick: Not to remark on the question, but in re- 
gard to the spirit, may I have a word? 

PRESIDENT FULTON: I do not know that we should discuss 
it further. 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: Hear! hear! 

Mrs. Southwick was recognized by the Chair. 

Mrs. Soutuwick: In regard to the matter that has _ been 
brought up, the criticism upon the convention that we are not 
agreed, I for one should like to suggest this, that an agreement is 
not necessary to harmony. It only means that our respect for each 
other personally should not be maimed by our opposition, no mat- 
ter how stimulating or how positive. (Applause.) 

SECRETARY KLINE: As the third recommendation of the Board 
of Directors is that we meet at the same place and at the same time 
with the National Educational Association; provided, further, that 
a committee composed of the President and two others appointed 
by himself have full power to make final arrangements, and notify 
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the members thereof through our organ of “ Talent,” and by pos- 
tal card to the individual members. 

This is thought perhaps to be the best way of arriving at the 
best result, if possible, to meet in the same place where the Na- 


ee 


tional Educational Association meets without at the same time 
hindering the effectiveness of our own meeting, that that seems 
the wisest thing to do; because the only thing that we must face 
is the matter of railroad rates. I think it is futile to again try to 
get a one and one-third rate on the certificate plan. I think I can 
speak authoritatively on that point. Many who got certificates 
this year said they would never do it again. If we are to get the 
attendance that we ought to have, it seems to me that we must 
i meet somewhere where we can be positively sure that we will have 
reduced rates of some sort. If we can meet at the same place and ae 
time with that Association it will give us reduced rates of one fare 
E for the round trip, plus, probably, two dollars. On the other hand, 
i it may not be best to meet at the same time and place with the 

National Education Association, and therefore, this committee sug- 
b gested that if that be the case they might have power to arrange ‘ 
for some other place. Pi 


Mr. Hawn: I move you, sir, that the recommendation of the 
3oard be accepted. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: There may be a little ambiguity in one word 
there, and I move to make it “the place of our next meeting.” 

The motion was now put and carried, concurring in the recom- f 
mendation of the Board of Directors. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT FULTON: The next order of business is the election 
of officers. Will Mr. Trueblood please come to the rostrum and 
act as Judge of Elections? 

Mr. Trueblood thereupon took charge as Judge of Elections, 
and appointed as tellers Misses Aldrich and Curtis. 

Mr. Soper, Chairman, presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee, viz.: 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


To the National Association Elocutionists: 
Your Nominating Committee submit the following nominations: 
For President—Mr. Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O. 
For First Vice-President—Mrs. Frances H. Carter, New York 
City. 
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For Second Vice-President—Mr. Preston K. Dillenbeck, Dillen- 
beck School of Oratory, Kansas City, Mo. 

For Secretary—Mr. R. E. Pattison Kline, Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kan. 

For Treasurer—Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, Chicago, Il. 

For Board of Directors—Mr. Hannibal A. Williams, New York 
City, N. Y.; Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. 
Katherine Oliver McCoy, Kenton, O.; Mr. John P. Stephen, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Mr. Charles C. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Alice C. Decker, New York City, N. Y.; Mr. Montaville Flowers, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry M. Soper, Chairman. 


The motion having been made that the Secretary cast one bal- 
lot for the election of the nominees, the same was declared out of 
order by the Judge of Elections, who stated that the custom here- 
tofore had always been not to accept the report for adoption as a 
whole without opportunity being first afforded for nominations from 
the floor. 

Moved by Miss Aldrich, duly seconded, that the report of the 
Nominating Committee be received. 

The Judge of Elections stated the motion, stating that its 
adoption would not imply election of the nominees, but merely the 
acceptance of the report for consideration. Motion carried. 

JUDGE OF ELECTIONS: Now I would suggest that if there are 
no other nominees for President that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the ballot of the convention for the nominee. That will be 
the quickest way, although any member has the right to rise and 
make nominations in addition to the one brought in by the com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move that the Secretary be authorized to 
east one vote for the election of Mr. Fulton for President for the 
ensuing year. 

Motion seconded and carried unanimously, and so ordered. 

On motion of Miss Willis, the Secretary was directed to cast 
one ballot for the election of Mrs. Frances H. Carter, as First Vice- 
President, which was accordingly done, and the election duly an- 
nounced. 

On motion of Miss Aldrich, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
one ballot for the election of Mr. Preston K. Dillenbeck, as Second 
Vice-President, which, having been done, his election was duly an- 
nounced. 
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On motion of Mr. Main, the President was directed to cast one 
ballot for the election of Mr. R. E. Pattison Kline as Secretary for 
the ensuing year; and the ballot having been so cast, Mr, Kline’s 
election was declared unanimously. 

On motion of Mr, Silvernail, the Secretary was instructed to 
east one ballot for the election of Mrs. Belle Watson Melville as 
Treasurer for the ensuing year; the ballot having been so cast, the 
election was duly announced. 

The Judge of Elections announced that nominations from the 
floor for Board of Directors in addition to those names reported by 
the Nominating Committee were next in order, and further stated 
the names of Directors whose terms expired with the present con- 
vention. 

In addition to the names reported by the Nominating Com- 
mittee for seven members of Board of Directors for the term expir- 
ing 1908, the following nominations were made from the floor, viz.: 

Mrs. Hannibal Williams nominated Mrs. Southwick, of Boston. 

Mr. Williams nominated Mr. H. M. Soper, of Chicago. 

Mr. Silvernail nominated Miss Martea Powell. 

Mr. Kline nominated Miss Mary A. Blood, of Chicago. 

On motion, nominations closed; and the ballots having been 
duly canvassed, the tellers reported the following duly elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors whose terms expiring 1908, having 
received the highest number of votes cast, viz.: 

Hannibal A. Williams, Thomas C. Trueblood, Montaville Flow- 
ers, John P, Stephen, Mary A. Blood, Jessie Eldridge Southwick, 
H. M. Soper. 

Mr. Trueblood, as Judge of Elections, thereupon vacated the 
Chair, which was now taken by President Fulton. 

PRESIDENT FuLtTon: We have had an arrangement with 
“ Talent,” as our official organ, and because of our inability to fur- 
nish material for publication in that magazine during the year we 
have not complied with our part of the arrangement. “ Talent ” 
will publish our report free of charge for the use of material, and 
also for the good that we may get out of our making that our offi- 
cial organ, and the subscriptions that that paper ought to have 
from us. 

Now I really think since “ Talent ” is our official organ that we 
ought not only subscribe for it ourselves, but we ought to get all 
of our friends that we can to subscribe for it, and make that the 
representative organ of the Association. There are copies of 
“Talent ” here which you can get. One other word in regard to the 


paper known as “ Washington Life.” They published five hundred 
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extra copies, supposing we would have five hundred members here, 
and copies of those papers may be had containing a fine notice of 
us and some pictures of the different ones which they will let us 
have at two cents per copy, the cost of making them. If any of 
you want any considerable number they will have them mailed free 
of charge. All you have to do is to send your name and address 
to the paper. 

The young man who won the first prize in oratory wishes a 
medal instead of the money. Of course, a committee may be ap- 
pointed either in the Board or in this general meeting to arrange 
for the preparation of a suitable medal from the Association. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I move that the matter be referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of the President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Truestoop: Perhaps Prof. Winans might want to have 


something to say about that. Perhaps he would be a good com- 
mittee for that. It is only a suggestion. 

Mr. SILtverNaIL: I will add to my motion to include Mr. 
Winans in the committee. 

Motion carried as amended. 

After announcements in reference to entertainment by Mrs. 
Wanton, on motion the convention adjourned sine die. 


Minutes of Meetings of the Board of Directors 


Monday, June 26th. 

The first meeting of the Board was held in the Committee Room 
of the Washington Free Public Library Building at 4.15 p.m., with 
Chairman Hawn in the chair. There were present: Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Trueblood, President Fulton, Mrs. Walton, Miss Powell, Miss 
Aldrich, Madame Prunk, Mr. Silvernail, and the Secretary. 

By common consent it was agreed to hold daily sessions of the 
Board, beginning at 1.05 p.m. 

The request of the National Press Association that the Board 
have its picture taken was granted for Wednesday afternoon after 
the Board meeting. 

Upon motion of Mr, Silvernail, the Board construed that section 
of the Constitution (Amendment to Article III, Section 4) relat- 
ing to the re-instatement of members, to the effect that the section 
would apply to those who failed to pay their dues after the Board 
meeting of June 26th, 1905. 

Upon motion of Mr. Dillenbeck, the Board decided to suggest to 
the General Association, an amendment to the Constitution as fol 
lows: 

“That the initiation fee, beginning with the meeting of 1906 
Convention, for active members be five dollars, with annual dues of 
two dollars, and that the annual dues of the Associate members bt 
two dollars.” 

It was moved and carried that discussions of invitations for 


the next meeting be deferred until Wednesday. 


Adjournment. 
HENRY GAINES HAwNn, Chairman. 
R. E. Pattison KLINne, Secretary. 


Tuesday, June 27th. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Hawn. Present: Mrs. 
Carter, Miss Powell, Madame Prunk, Mr. Booth, Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
Silvernail, Mr. Dillenbeck, President Fulton, Mrs. Walton, and Mr. 
Trueblood. 

Upon recommendation of the Credentials Committee, the follow- 
ing were elected to membership: 

Active.—Florence M. Caldwell, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. S. S. 
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Curry, Boston, Mass.; Mary B. Curtis, East Orange, N. J.; Wm. 
Webster Chandler, Collegeville, Pa.; Grace Bonner Eyster, Seattle, 
Wash.; Evalyn Frothingham Pooke, Washington, D. C.; Abby John- 
son, Washington, D. C.; Burdette L. Main, Bolivar, N. Y.; Katharine 
Oliver MeCoy, Kenton, 0.; Carolyn I. Mehring, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Grace A. Owen, Delaware, O.; Susie Root Rhodes, Washington, 
D. C.; Dorothy Robinson, Manchester, N. H.; J. P. Stephen, Mon- 
treal, Can.; Minnie M. Williams, New York City. 

ASSOCIATE.—Ethel G. Curry, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Trueblood read a letter from Mr. Benedict, Treasurer of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association, asking for an exchange of 
reports. It was ordered that an exchange of the 1904 report be 
made. 

It was moved by the President, and seconded by Mrs. Carter, 
that the Board recommend to the General Body an amendment to 
the Constitution, as follows: 

“The name of the organization shall be The National Associa- 
tion of Public Speakers.” 

Upon call for discussion Mr. Rudd desired a change in the name 
because he felt that such a change would give the Association 
greater dignity and wider influence; that Congressmen, lawyers, 
clergymen, would be willing to become at least associate members. 
Mrs. Carter spoke in favor of the change, because the term “ elo- 
cutionist ” bad not been elevated, and could not be elevated and be 
given dignity; that in all our personal work we shun the term. Mr. 
Sargent spoke against the change, asserting that we ought to have 
the courage to stand behind the term, and compel respect for it; 
that the present term was the more generic. Mrs. Walton thought 
that the trouble lay in the term “elocution.” Mr, Sargent further 
suggested that in dropping the term “elocutionist ” we were deny- 
ing our own profession. Mrs. Carter felt that public sentiment was 
so hostile to the word that we could not stem it. Mr. Trueblood 
felt that we must get rid of the terms, “ elocutionist ” and “ elocu- 
tionary,” and suggested the name, “ National Association of Speech 
Arts.” 

Mr. Hawn felt that there had been growing a sentiment favor- 
able to the term. 

It was moved and carried that the motion be made the Special 
Order for Wednesday. 
~~ The President appointed the following upon the Auditing Com- 
mittee: Mr. Trueblood, Miss Powell, Mr. Kline. 

Adjournment. HENRY GAINES HAwn, Chairman. 
R. E. Parrison Kine, Secretary. 


SAAS cia ue ok 
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MEETING. 


Wednesday, June 28th. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Hawn. Present: Mrs. 
Walton, Miss Powell, Mrs. Carter, Madame Prunk, Miss Aldrich, 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Dillenbeck, Mr. Rummell, Mr. Trueblood, Mr. 
Mackay, Mr. Sargent, Mr. Hannibal Williams, Mr. Rudd, Mr. Silver- 
nail, and the Secretary. 

Minutes of previous meetings read and approved. The Board 
then took up the special order of the day, being the motion upon 
the amendment relating to the change of name of the Association. 
‘\ Mr. Booth held that even if we changed the name of the Asso- 
ciation we would still be elocutionists, and that we would gain 
nothing by the change. The President argued that the term “ elo- 
cution ” was not inclusive enough, and that the elocution made up 
but a small part of that which we taught. Mr. Sargent held that 
the suggested name, “ Public Speakers,” is not inclusive, that “ elo- 
cutionists ” is. If the term is a stigma it is because we permit it 
to be such. Mrs. Carter argued that the public cannot be made to 
understand the term as we do. Mr. Trueblood wished to retain the 
term “elocution,” but not “ elocutionist.” 

After several suggestions as to method of action, Mr. Trueblood 
moved “that we suggest to the Association that the name be 
changed now.” The chair ruled that according to the Constitution 
and By-Laws this could not be done until the next session. Mr. 
Trueblood appealed from the decision of the chair, stating reasons 
therefor, that, as is provided by the Constitution, the President had 
prepared for this change by a notice in the official organ, “ Talent,” 
that such change would be suggested at this meeting. Mr. Mackay 
was called to the chair, and the Chairman gave his reasons for his 
decision, quoting from the Constitution. Upon vote the appeal was 
sustained. 

It was then moved and seconded that the original motion be 
amended by striking out all words after the word change. 

After discussion of parliamentary usage, the mover of the 
original motion was allowed to withdraw his motion. It was then 
moved and seconded “that suggestion be made to the general body 
that the name be changed.” 

Mr. Sargent expressed the wish that we could decide upon what 
we were going to name before we decided to change the name. It 
was then moved and seconded to refer the matter to a committee 
of three. It was moved and seconded to amend by making this 
committee the entire Board. Mr. Rudd, the mover of the motion, 
stated that he made it in all seriousness. The President felt that as 
this matter had come to the Board in a special message, it should 
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receive different attention than those matters coming in the regular 
channel, but also felt that it should be treated in the regular method 
of procedure. 

Mr. Rudd withdrew his amendment, and upon vote the motion 
to refer to a committee of three was lost. 

Upon motion, the Board adojurned. 


HENRY GAINES Hawn, Chairman. 
R. E. Pattison KLIne, Secretary. 


Thursday, June 29th. 

Upon the notification of the Secretary that the Chairman was 
not present, it was moved and carried that Mr. Mackay act as 
Chairman pro tem. Present: Mr. Trueblood, Mr. Dillenbeck, Mr. 
Mackay, Miss Powell, Mr. Rudd, Mr. Booth, Mr. Silvernail, Mr. 
Rummell, Mrs. Carter, and Mr. Kline. Chairman Hawn came in 
later. 

Minutes of previous meetings read and approved. 

Motion was made by Mr. Trueblood, and seconded by Mrs. Car- 
ter, that it be suggested to the General Association “that a change 
of name be made.” 

Mr. Silvernail said that he felt that in past years we had been 
able to create some respect for our present name, and therefore he 
was opposed to a change. He could find no term more inclusive. 

By common consent speeches were limited to five minutes. 

Mr. Trueblood suggested the name, “Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Speaking.” The President felt that the terms “ elo- 
cution” and “elocutionist ” were in such disrepute that the Asso- 
ciation could not grow under our present name. 

Mr. Rudd called for the previous question, being the motion to 
change the name. By a vote of ten to three, the motion was carried. 

Mr. Rudd moved that the name suggested to the Association be, 
“The Association for the Advancement of the Speech Arts.” Mr. 
Silvernail moved to amend to “Association of Teachers of Oral Eng- 
lish.” Seconded. Mr. Hawn moved to amend to “Society for the 
Advancement of Speech Arts.” Mr. Trueblood objected to the 
term “society,” for he felt that the term “association” was a 
broader term. Mr. Rudd suggested that the term “ association ” 
was now used by a number of the largest educational and other so- 
cieties. Mr. Rudd called for previous question, being the amend- 
ment upon the original motion, and upon vote the amendment was 
lost. 
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Mr. Trueblood moved that the term “Speech Arts ” be changed 
to “Art of Speaking.” Mr. Booth felt that the name was over- 
refined. Mr. Rudd opposed this idea. 

Mr. Rudd felt that the term “Art of Speaking ” was not so in- 
elusive as the term “ Speech Arts.” 

Question being called for, the motion to amend was put, and 
the amendment was lost. 

The original motion was then called for, being “ that the Board 
suggest the change of name as follows: ‘The Association for the 
Advancement of the Speech Arts.’” Upon vote, the motion was 
carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the vote be declared unani- 
mous. Carried. 

At this point Mr, Silvernail read the names of those approved 
for membership, and they were elected as read, the list following: 

Hattie L. Allen, Gadsden, Ala.; Kathryn Bissell, 127 West 78th 
Street, New York City; Percy C. Bowen, Hyattsville, Md.; May B. 
Curtis, 24 South Maple Avenue, East Orange, N. J.; Minnette E. 
Cleveland, Hartford, Conn.; Anna R. Fisk, Stephen’s College, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Laura E. Fischer, 9226 Phillips Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Rob- 
ert A. Henneth, Washington, D. C.; Benjamin Turner, Hyacinth, 
Va.; Clara L. True, 405 M Street, N. E., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Jessie E. Southwick, Emerson College, Boston, Mass.; James A. 
Winans, Ithica, N. Y.; Mrs. May K. Seaman, Norwood, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS.—Edith Grey, 923 I Street, Washington, 
D. C.; John J. Hughes, 38 Park Street, Bloomfield, N. J.; Estelle 
Johnson, R. F. D. 10, Rome, Ga.; Edna Seaman, Norwood, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


The President presented the matter of the stenographer’s bill, 
and the allowing of the prizes for the oratorical contest. Both were 
allowed, Adjournment. 


HENRY GAINES Hawn, Chairman. 
R. E. PATTISON KLINE, Secretary. 


Called meeting, at 7.30 p.m., Thursday, June 29th. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Hawn. Present: Mr. 
Trueblood, Mr. Fulton, Madame Prunk, Mrs. Walton, Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Rudd, and the Secretary. The reading of the minutes was dispensed 
with. 


Invitations for the next annual meeting were read from the 
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cities of Chicago, Washington, Columbus, and the mother Chautau- 
qua. 

Discussion. 

By agreement, the Chair appointed the President, Mrs. Walton 
and Mr. Booth a committee of three to recommend a place of meet- 
ing at the next session of the Board. 

Adjourned. 


ceptmimisneaanes unamueiesaerneteee 


Henry GAINES Hawn, Chairman. 
R. E. Pattison Kiting, Secretary. 


Friday, June 30th. 


The Chairman being absent, Mr. Mackay was elected Chairman 
pro tem. Present: The President, Mr. Trueblood, Madame Prunk, 
Mr. Rummell, Mr. Mackay, Mr. Silvernail, Mr. Hannibal Williams, 
Miss Aldrich, Miss Powell, Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Carter, and the Secre- 
tary. The Chairman, Mr. Hawn, came in later. 

Upon motion, reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 

The special order of the day, being the report of the Committee 
on Place of Meeting, was then taken up. 

President Fulton, chairman, reported that inasmuch as the mat- 
ter of the railway fare seemed to be the chief consideration, the 
committee advised that the Association meet at the place and time 
of the National Educational Association. Discussion. 

It was moved and seconded that our Association meet at the 
same time, and at the same place in which the National Educational 
Association meets. 

At this point Chairman Hawn came in and took the chair. 

Upon the suggestion to meet where the National Association 
Elocutionists meets there was considerable discussion pro and con. 

Mr. Mackay moved to amend the motion to meet at the same 
time and at the same place as the National Education Association 


: ae by adding that “the Association appoint a committee of three 
“$b consisting of the President, and two whom he shall appoint, to ar- 
: ; range for the meeting, and report through the organ,” Talent, and 


by postal card to the members. Amendment was carried. Motion 
as amended was carried. 
. The by-laws were suspended at this point, and by recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Credentials, Mr. Saunders, of Washington, 
D. C., was elected to membership. 
The President reported that Mr, Pearson, the publisher of the 
report, felt that his contract for the report was not just to him, and 
that he had not gotten the returns that he should, and therefore he 
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asked for a new contract, in which he would wish to contribute one 
hundred dollars to the publishing of the report. 

Mr. Silvernail moved, and it was seconded, that the committee 


upon the arrangements with Mr. Pearson be continued with power 


to act in the matter. Carried. 

It was moved and carried that a notice be made by the Presi- 
dent to the Association of the arrangements of the Association with 
Mr. Pearson. 

Upon inquiry by Mr. Hannibal Williams, the President reported 
that last year’s stenographer had been paid one hundred dollars for 
her services, but that twenty-five dollars, the remainder of the 
agreed amount, had not been paid because of poor service. 

It was moved and carried that Mr. Williams be appointed a spe- 
cial foreign missionary. 

Miss Walton reported on Miss Pooke’s membership. 

A motion was here carried expressing to Mrs. Walton special 
thanks for her excellent services as Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Suggestions were here offered to the Committee on Resolutions, 

It was moved and carried that the committee having in charge 
the arrangement of place of meeting be empowered to send some 
one to said place to complete arrangements for the meeting. 

Moved and earried that the meeting of the new Board be held 
immediately at the close of the present session. 

Adjournment. 

Henry GAINES Hawn, Chairman. 
R. E. Pattison KLINe, Secretary. 


Friday, June 30th. 

Meeting of the new Board of Directors. Moved that the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot of the Board for Mr. Hannibal A. Williams as 
Chairman. Carried. 

Moved and carried that the Board proceed to organization. 

There were present the President, Mr. Williams, Mrs. South- 
wick, Mrs. Walton, Miss Aldrich, Miss Blood, Mr. Stephen, Mrs. 
Carter, Mr. Hawn, Mr. Rummell, Mr. Trueblood, Mr. Silvernail, and 
the Secretary. 

The following organization into committees was then effected: 

LITERARY COMMITTEE.—Mrs. Jessie E. Southwick (Chairman), 
Mr. Charles Montaville Flowérs, Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, Mr. John 
Rummell, Miss Mary A. Blood, Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn, Mr. 
Thomas C. Trueblood. 
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Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE.—Mr. Henry M. Soper (Chair- 
man), Dr. Channing Rudd, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Irving, Miss Laura E. 
Aldrich, Mr. John P. Silvernail, Miss Cora M. Wheeler, Mr. John P. 
Stephen. 

Boarp OF TRUSTEES.—Mr. F. F. Mackay (Chairman), Mr. E, M. 
Booth, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Walton, Miss Clora Marsland, Miss Emma 
Augusta Greeley, Mr. Adrian M. Newens, Mr. Hannibal A. Williams. 

It was ordered by the Board that the President convey to Mr. 
Pearson the desire of the Board that he act as Chairman of the Ex- 
tension Committee. 

After some discussion as to the duties of the different officers 
and committees, it was moved and carried that the Chairman ap- 
point a committee of three, with himself as Chairman, whose duty 
it shall be to outline the duties of the various officers and com- 
mittees. 

The chair appointed the President and Mr. Trueblood to act 
upon the committee with himself. 

At this point Mrs. Carter spoke of the untiring and most excel- 
lent work done by Mr. Sargent as Chairman of the Literary Com- 
mittee. 

It was moved and carried that Mr. Silvernail be asked to edit 
the forthcoming report. Mr. Silvernail acceded to this request. 

The Board instructed the Secretary to revise the address list 
of the members in good standing, and to furnish such list to the 
Extension Committee and the publisher of the report. 

The Secretary reported the names of Mrs. E. V. Wilcox, 
Takoma Park, D. C.; Miss Helen Hobbs, Lindsboro, Kan.; Mr. J. 
Howlett Ross, Melbourne, Australia, who had applied for member- 


ship, and whose applications had been approved by the Credentials 
Committee, but who had not sent the initiation fee. The Secretary 
was instructed to write to these applicants that when the fee was 


paid their names would be placed upon the roll. 

After a discussion of the financial condition of the Association, 
it was ordered by motion of Mr. Hawn, that a maximum of seventy- 
five dollars be allowed for the work of the Extension Committee. 

Upon motion, the Board adjourned sine die. 


HANNIBAL A. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
R. E. Parrison Kiting, Secretary. 


List of Members 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Alger, Mr. William B., 6 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
Russell, Rev. Francis T., Soldiers’ Home P. O., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


MEMBERS. 


A. 

Abbott, Mrs. Aimee, 231 West 22d St., New York City. 
Abbott, Mrs. Frederick, Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 
‘Adams, Mr. J. Q., University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
Agnes, Sister, Sacred Heart Schools, Butte, Mont. 
Alberti, Madame Eva, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Aldrich, Miss Laura E., 2393 Kemper Lane, Walnut Hills, Cin- 

cinnati, O. 
Allen, Miss Hattie L., Gadsden, Ala. 
Allerbach, Miss A. J., East Orange, N. J. 
Ambler, Miss Emma L., 74 Linden Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 
Ayers, Mrs. Evelyn B., 193 East 54th St., Chicago, Ill. 


B. 
Babbitt, Mr. J. W.. 2414 Bridge St., Newark, N. J. 
Babcock, Miss Maud May, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Baker, Mrs. Bertha Kunz, Hamilton Park, New Brighton, New 
York City. 
Baker, Miss Grace D., 1429 Detroit St., Denver, Col. 
Baker, Miss Ida L., Franklin School, Spokane, Wash. 
Barns, Miss Ida A., 522 Howard Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Barrington, Miss M. Aurelia, 1114 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Batterton, Miss Virginia P., 4431 8. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Battis, Mr. William Sterling, 6637 Normal Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bauman, Miss Zola Consuelo, 1837 Grant Ave., Denver, Col. 
Beecher, Mrs. Isabel Garghill, Slayton Bureau, Chicago, Il. 
Bell, Miss Lelia Allene, Castleton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Bentley, Miss Agnes, Maple St., Dalton, Mass. 
Bickerdike, Miss Elizabeth J., 2560 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bingham, Miss Susan H., Valentine Ave., Fordham, N. Y. 
Bissell, Miss Kathryn L., 127 West 78th St., New York City. 
Blackwell, Miss A. Irene, 4050 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ll. 
Blood, Miss Mary A., Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Bolt, Mrs. Mildred A., 1191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Booth, Mr. E. M., 471 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Bowen, Mr. Perey C., Hyattsville, Md. 
Brown, Miss Anna W., Carlton, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


“A” before a name indicates “ Associate Membership.” 
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Brown, Miss Clara J., Carlton, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

Brown, Miss Hallie Q.. Homewood College, Wilberforce, O. 
Brown, Mrs. Lillian, Balatha College, Chicago, Ill. 

Bryan, Mrs. Winifred Wade, 1365 8S. 14th St., Denver, Col. 
Buell, Mrs. Dora Phelps, 2222 Irving St., Denver, Col. 
Burlingame, Miss Besse, 1259 York St., Denver, Col. 
Burns, Mrs. Edith, Carrolton, Ill. 

Burt, Miss Grace A., Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cc. 


Caldwell, Miss Florence M., 864 N. 41st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Calkins, Mrs. Amelia M., 119 W. 92d St.. New York City, N. Y. 

Campbell, Mr. Lawrence, Equitable Building, George St., New 
South Wales, Australia. 

Carter, Mrs. Frances, 117 W. 58th St., New York City. 

Catron, Mrs. Frances Bowen Smith, Ponea City, O. T. 

Chamberlain, Miss Priscilla, Utica, N. Y. 

Chambers, Miss Anna M., Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ll. 

Chandler, Mr. W. W., Collegeville, Pa. 

Chantal, Sister M. de, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Chase, Mrs. Raymond 8., 1010 Forest Ave., Emporia, Kan. 

Chilton, Mrs. William Calvin, Oxford, Miss. 

Churchill, Mrs. Liska Stillman, 1301 Ogden St., Denver, Col. 

Clark, Mrs. Benjamin P., 538 Maple St., Richmond Hill, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Clarke, Miss Grace Dalrymple, 100 Washington Terrace, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Cleveland, Miss Minnette E., Box 122, Hartford, Conn. 

Coe, Miss Elsie G., Playa, Wash. 

Colburn, Miss Bertha Louise, 112 W. 90th St., New York City. 

Cole, Miss Katharine D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Compton, Miss Emilie, 3834 Homer Blvd., Denver, Col. 

Conner, Mrs. Elizabeth Marney, Manhattan Hotel, 42d St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Cooder, Rev. Charles L., Rahway, N. J. 

Cooper, Miss Leno Ellen, Holdrege, Neb. 

Cullen, Miss Katharine Wheeler, 8908 Commercial Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cumnock, Mr. R. L., Evanston, IIl. 

Curry, Miss Estelle G., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Curry, Mrs. 8. 8., Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. : 

Curtis, Miss Mary Beach, 24 8. Maple Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


D. 


Davis, Miss A. Elizabeth, Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Davis, Mrs. Estelle H., 19 W. 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Davis, Mr. William R., 6138 Lexington Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Day, Mrs. Janet B., 101 S. 3d St., Janesville, Wis. 

Decker, Miss Alice C., 221 W. 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Denig, Miss Eleanor H., 2257 S. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DeNoyelles, Mrs. Alice B., 2026 7th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Dillenbeck, Mr. Preston K., 1012 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dingwall, Miss Olive, 17 8. Lincoln Ave., Denver, Col. 
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E. 


Earley, Miss Miriam Lee, 729 Mickle St., Camden, N. J. 

Eaton, Mrs. Floye D., Denver, Col. 

Edwards, Mrs. Mabel W., 21 “ The Colonade,”’ Marion St. and 
Colfax Ave., Denver, Col. 

Elwell, Miss Jean B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, O. 

Emery, Miss Blanche, 4050 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Eyster, Miss Grace Bonner, Seattle, Wash. 


F. 


Fauntleroy, Miss Sallie Conrad, 1321 Riggs St., Washington, 
D. C. 

Fischer, Miss Laura E. R., 9226 Philipps Ave., Chicago, III. 

Fish, Miss Anna Rogers, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Flowers, Mr. Montaville, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 

Flowers, Mrs. Montaville, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 

Folsom, Miss Emma, 522 S. Joe St., South Bend, Ind. 

Folsom, Miss Nadine, 522 S. Joe St., South Bend, Ind. 

Forsyth, Miss Louise, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 

Frankel, Mrs. George J., 4220 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frost, Miss Sarah Greenleaf, Staunton, Va. 

Fulton, Mr. Robert I., Delaware, O. 


G 


Gielow, Mrs. Martha, Greenboro, Ala. 


Gifford, Mrs. Genevieve, 907 Prospect Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Emma Wilson, 534 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
Greeley, Miss Emma Augusta, Thespian Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Grey, Miss Edith, 923 I St., Washington, D. C. 

Griffith, Miss E. M., East Orange, N. J. 


H. 


Hadley, Mrs. Emma Prichard, corner Hathon and Arlington 
Sts., East Somerville, Mass. 

Hare, Miss L. Eugenia, 37 Jewett Place, Utica, N. Y. 

Hartley, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyman, 223 W. 104th St., New York 
City. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fennetta Sargent, Cuba, Mo. 

Hawn, Mr. Henry Gaines, Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 

Heath, Miss Lea M., 1024 Scranton St., Seranton, Pa. 

Henderson, Miss Gertrude D., 6712 Parnell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Henion, Mrs. Anne Imogen, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Henneth, Mr. Robert Arthur, The Mendota, Washington, D. C. 

Hughes, Mr. John J., 38 Park St., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Humphrey, Mr. Albert 8., Galesburg, Ill. 


Be 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 1025 Grand Ave., Toledo, O. 
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J. 


Jacobson, Mrs. Laura, 4392 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jewell, Miss Winona Reed, 309 W. 97th St., New York City. 

Johnson, Mrs. Abbie Gebhard, 424 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Johnson, Miss Abby, The Abby, Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, Miss Estelle, R. D. 10, Rome, Ga. 

Jones, Miss Mary Miller, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Josephs, Mr. Lemuel B. C., 63 W. 97th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Judd, Mrs. Ida Benfey, 1 W. 87th St., New York City, N. Y. 


K. 


Karcher, Miss Harriett, 2422 Lafayette St., Denver, Col. 

Karr, Miss Louise, 824 Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 

Kellogg. Miss Ruth Elsie, 310 8. 5th St., Missoula, Mont. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Katherine Shannon, 92 W. MeMillan St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Kidder, Miss Amanda, 780 Woodard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Kissinger, Mrs. Isabelle C., 1016 F St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Kline, Mr. R. E. Pattison, 703 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il. 


L. 


Lash, Miss Bertha Beatrice, 311-313 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Latham, Miss Azubah J., 430 W. 118th St., New York City. 
Leach, Mr. Alfred E., Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 
Leland, Mrs. Marion, 14 W. 107th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Lemmon, Miss Helen Nell, Zionsville, Ind. 

Le Row, Miss Caroline B., Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Le Roy, Miss Dora Marian, Manchester, Ia. 

Lewis, Mrs. W. E., 409 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, QO. 

Lounsbery, Miss Daisy E., Randall, N. Y. 

Ludlam, Mr. Henry, 1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lynn, Miss Victoria, Orient, Ia. 

Lyons, Mr. George, Jr., Nelson, Neb. 


Mackay, Mr. F. F., The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Macomber, Miss Esther Cynthia, 453 N. 3d St., San Jose, Cal. 

Magly, Miss Alice May, 1948 Fairfax Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Maguire, Mr. Andrew J., 139 W. 90th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Mahan, Miss Permelia Curtis, Savannah, Mo. 

Main, Mr. Burdette L., Bolivar, N. Y. 

Manning, Mrs. Mary Dennis, Hotel Wychmere, 61 E. 18th St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Mark, Miss Arvilla J., 52 Davenport St., Detroit, Mich. 

Marsland, Miss Cora, State Normal, Emporia, Kan. 

Martin, Mrs. Anne Delony, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
City. 

Mason, Mrs. Ella Norton, 3 8. 12th St., Denver, Col. 

Matthews, Mr. Ernest, Normal School, Hayes, Kan. 
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Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, 465 Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Merrill, Miss Hattie C., Hinsdale, LI. 

Morrison, Miss May F., 12 W. 92d St., New York City, N. Y. 

Morse, Mrs. Lily Hoffner Wood, 117 W. 58th St., New York 
City. 


Mc. 


McAnney, Mrs. Lulu Jones, Pennington Seminary, Pennington, 
N. J. 

McClary, Miss Zue, 370 W. 166th St., New York City, N. Y. 

McCown, Mrs. J. M., 614 Union St., Emporia, Kan. 

McCoy, Mrs. Katharine Oliver, Kenton, O. 

McCoy, Mrs. M. E. C., MeLeansboro, Ill. 

McQuesten, Miss Gertrude I., 160 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


N. 


Neff, Miss Mary 8., 2519 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Neff, Mr. Silas S8., W. Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nelke, Miss Miriam, 245 West Academy St., Provo, Utah. 

Nettleton, Mrs. Daisy Beard, State Normal, Peru, Neb. 

Neweomb, Mrs. Lillian B.. 19 Atlantic Ave., Pawtuxet, R. I. 

Newens, Mr. Adrian M., lowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Nixon, Miss Nellie Gay, 716 West New York St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, Chaffee Hall, 780 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Noel, Miss J. Florence, Lexington, Mo. 

Norris, Miss Frances C., Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 


Oo. 


Obendorf, Mrs. Leonora, 179 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’Donnell, Mr. James F., The Criterion, 1142 Woodland Ave.. 
Cleveland, O. 

Oldham, Miss Marie C., Lexington, Ky. 

Ostrander, Miss Emma L., Oxford College, O. 

Ott, Mr. Edward Amherst, 1362 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ll. 

Owen, Miss Grace Arlington, 94 N. Main St., Delavan, O. 


¥. 


Parson, Miss Cherrille W., 1609 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

Passig, Miss Sadie Hook, Humbolt, Ia. 

Pearson, Mr. P. M., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Perry, Mr. Edward P., Cor. Grand and Franklin Aves., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Phelps, Miss Caroline Berry, Baptist Univ., Raleigh, N. C. 

Phillips, Mr. Arthur Edward, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Phillips, Miss Luella, Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 

Pooke, Miss Evelyn F., 1313 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Porter, Mr. L. E., York College, York, Neb. 

Powell, Miss Martea Gould, 521 Opera House, Denver, Col. 

Pratt, Miss Lois E., 2330 Logan Ave., Denver, Col. 

Presby, Mrs. Charlotte Sulley, 318 W. 57th St., New York City. 
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Prunk, Mrs. Harriet Augusta, 716 W. New York St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Puffer, Mrs. Priscilla C., 118 Hayel Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Purdy, Mr. Richard A., 252 W. 84th St., New York City, N. Y. 


R. 
Ramsdell, Miss Lelia R., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Randolph, Miss Mabelle F., 1212 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. 
Reed, Mr. Frank A., 387 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Reed, Miss Helen Jean, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Rhodes, Miss Susie Ruth, 1004 Whitney Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Ridgeway, Miss Katharine, Redpath Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Ripont, Miss Adele, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rivard, Adjutor, 7 Rue Hamel, Quebec, Canada. 
Robinson, Miss Dorothy, Manchester, N. H. 
Rudd, Mr. Channing, Columbian Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Rummell, Mr. John, 101 Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ss. 
Sargent, Mr. Franklin H., Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 
Saunders, Mr. Wm. H., 1307 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Saunderson, Mr. George W., Holyoke Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Saunderson, Mrs. Harriet Colburn, Holyoke Block, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Sayer, Miss Harriet M., 53 Vine St., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Schermer, Miss Frances M., Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Schuster, Miss Helen Merci, 317-332 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Seott, Mr. John R., U. of M., Columbia, Mo. 
A. Seamen, Miss Edna, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 
Seamen, Miss May Kingsley, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 
Shedd, Mrs. Louise Pitcher, 112 East St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. C. C., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W., Temple Bldg., Broad and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Silvernail, Mr. J. P., Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
A. Simon, Miss Ruby A., 406 W. Cherry St., Nevada, Mo. 
Skelton, Miss Luefla, Canastota, N. Y. 

A. Smart, Miss Zella, Logan, Utah. 

Smith, Miss Laura Maude, 17 Triller Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 637 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Smith, Mr. W. Palmer, Edenboro, Pa. 

Smyth, Mrs. Ella, 707 Pennsylvania Ave., East St. Louis, III. 
Sonn, Miss E. Marie, 71 Belleville Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Soper, Mr. Henry M., Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Southwick, Mrs. F. Townsend, 156 W. 81st St., New York City. 
Southwick, Mrs. Jessie Eldridge, Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 
Spaulding, Mr. E. L., State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 

Col. 
Starkey, Mr. H. E., Jefferson, O. 
Stephen, Mr. J. P., 9 University St., Montreal, Canada. 
Stockton, Mrs. Jessie D. A., 1435 S. Tremont St., Denver, Col. 
Stoll, Miss Flora, 237 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Story, Miss Anna Warren, 117 W. 58th St., New York City, 
No ms 
A. Suess, Miss Anna D., 363 W. 14th St.. New York City, N. Y. 
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7. 


Thompson, Miss Mary S., 23 W. 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Thorpe, Mrs. E. J. E., Newton Center, Mass. ; 

‘Lhrockmorton, Mr. B. Russell, 203 W. 14th St., New York City, 
ae 

Towne, Mr. Orwell Bradley, Topeka, Kan. 

Tracey, Mrs. Bertha Kruger, Boulder, Col. 

True, Mrs. Clara L., 405 M St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Trueblood, Mr. Thomas C., U. of M., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Trueblood, Mrs. Thomas C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Turner, Mr. A. E., University Place, Neb. 

Turner, Mr. Benjamin, Hyacinth, Northumberland Co., Va. 

Turner, Mrs. Ella B. Gabriel, 332 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Tuttle, Miss Helen, Washingtonville, N. Y. 


Ws 


Van Vlissingen, Mrs. Jean, Chicago Woman’s Club, Chicago, IIl. 
Van Wagoner, Miss Rosetta, 416 W. 188th St., New York City, 


Vining, Mr. Irving E., 318 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


WwW. 


Wales, Mrs. Clare Vaughn, 2112 Washington Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 2005 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Warfield, Mrs. Charles A., 412 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Washburn, Miss Alice, 106 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Watson, Miss Arabella G., 1705 Wellington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Welch, Miss Clara E., 403 2lst Ave., Denver, Col. 

Wheeler, Miss Cora M., Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 

Whitmore, Mrs. Opal Le Baron, Tucson, Ariz. 

Williams, Mr. Charles, Marion Normal College, Marion, Ind. 

Williams, Mr. Hannibal A., “ Overlook,” 61 So. Union St., Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., “ Overlook,” 61 So. Union St., Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

Williams, Miss Minnie M., 149 E. 27th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Willis, Miss Maude, Lock Haven, Pa. : 

Winans, Mr. James A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Withers, Miss Sylla E., 183 Cass St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ds 


York, Miss Martha A., Brookfield, N. Y. 

Young, Mr. Alfred, P. O. Box No. 211, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Young, Mr. James, The Players, 16 Gramercy Park, New 
York City. 


Z. 
Zachos, Miss M. Helena, 117 W. 58th St., New York City, N. Y. 


